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OBSERVATIONS 


G N. ANTIENT CAS TL E S. 


8 an acquaintance with antient manners and cuſtoms is 
; effentially neceffary in order to our well underſtanding 
the Hiſtory of paſt: ages; ſo thoſe Antiquities which tend to 
illuſtrate. and explain the arts, uſages, and modes of living, of 
our fore-fathers, both in war and in peace, become daily mor 
intereſting: objects of our enquiries. . 

Tat lapſe of time unavoidably obliterates the reme mbrance 
of theſe Mins « And,, unleſs we have recourſe to a careful and 
exact ſurvey and en of ſuch kinds of Antiquities, our 
ideas are apt to be vontracted by the conftant contemplation of 


the manners of the age in which we ourſelves live; and we are 


apt to conſider them as the ſtandard whereby to judge of, and to 
explain, the hiſtory of paſt times; than which there cannot be 
a more deluſive error; nor indeed is there any more effectual 
method to prevent our underſtanding the truth of things, or to 
hinder our forming wg judgement of the pere e men, 
or of times. 

As ſuch antiquities, therefore, deſerve our * in 
ſpection, it may, Lapprehend, be a ſubject not unworthy our 
attention, to examine, amongſt the reſt, with ſome degree of 


accuracy, the Monuments of Antient Fortification ſtill extant. 


in this country: which the rather deſerve confideration, be- 
caufe many of them have for ſome years been ſo totally neg-- 
lected, and ſo wantonly mutilated, . that they are haſtening to 
utter ruin and oblivion ; and there are likely to be very ſoon - 
but few traces of thera left. Whilſt on the other hand thoſe - 


which have reſiſted the common decays of time, have yet un- 


dergone ſuch great alterations, in order to adapt them to uſes 
6 „ peryr 


* 
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very different from the purpoſes for which they were originally 
conſtructed, that they have almoſt entirely loſt the very appear- 
ance of their antient form; the parts of their ſtructure which 
were the moſt curious, and worth notice, being entirely defaced. 

CERTAIN Veſtigia, however, do ſtill remain, and may with 
care be traced out, amidſt theſe venerable ruins, that will be fuf- 
ficient to enable us, on comparing them one with another, to in- 
voſtigate the original plan and deſign of theſe curious ſtrong- 
holds: An attentive examination of whoſe ſtructure may help us 
to form clearer ideas of ſome of the moſt important parts of 
hiſtory; and may alſo make us underſtand more. fully. the gradual 
progreſs of arts. 

Mx. Groſe's moſt abel r has preſopred very good. re- 
preſentations of the preſent external appearance of many of theſe 
remains; and, in the preface to that performance, a very ule- 
ul account is given of the general plan of the outxorks. of 


great caſtles : but as it was not neceffary. to his undertaking, 
to enter into a minute deſeription of the peculiar, mode of for- 


tification obſerved in the interior ſtructure of the towers, or 
of the keeps of thoſe caſtles; and poſſibly the ſeveral curious 
and minute particulars, which are neceſſary to be obſerved in 
order to explain that matter, did not fall under his. immediate 
obſer vation; we have not, either from him, or indeed from any 
other perſon, as yet, any exact account of that very ſingular Pare 
of antient Architecture. 
-  I-8HALL, therefore, in order if poſſible to ſupply that defect, 
in ſome ſmall degree, venture to lay before the Society ſuch 
obſervations as I have been able to make, on ſurveying, with a 
good deal of care and exactneſs, ſome of the principal antient 
fortreſſes in this kingdom. 

Ir is not the view, of any one of chem 5 chat will enable 
2 a perlon fully to comprehend the curious artifices made uſe of; 
or the iogenious contrivances, both for ſtrength and defence ; 
for annoying the beſiegers; and for the convenience and uſe 


of 
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of thoſs'who' were to defend the works. Thoſe various cir- 
cumſtances can only be inveſtigated by a compariſon of ſeveral 
caſtles! one with another; and by obſerving in what reſpects 
one general plan and deſign was carried on in all, though with 
ſome variety of execution. And it is even neceſſary to examine 
the ſame building repeatedly, after having ſurveyed ſeveral 
others, in order to be atlured.- that the concluſions concerning 
* one of them are right. 
| Bur although this ab Was proper to be 1 in * 

| beginning of the enquiry concerning their ſtructure and uſe, 
perhaps the beſt means of explaining, the: concluſions that have 
been drawn, and of rendering the whole intelligible to others, 
may be to give a deſcription, completely and fully, of one of 
the moſt perfect edifices of this ſort. 
IsSRHAIL ſelect therefore, for that purpoſe, the 3 of a moſt 
celebrated antient architect; the caſtle of Rochgſer, which was 
in great part re-edified, if not originally built, by the famous 
biſhop Gundulph, about the year 1088 ; and certainly owed 2 
great part of its plan to his invention; continuing {till to be 
one of the fineſt remains of antiquity in this country. It is true, 
part of it is ſaid to have been beaten down in king Jobn' s time; 
but the uniformity of the whole ſhews that it was moſt cer- 
tainly repaired in a manner ſimilar to that of the original con- 
ſtruction; and, therefore, that the i injury was not ſuch as ſhould. 
prevent our ſelecting it, on this occaſion, before all others. 


T uIs caſtle ſtands on the banks of the river Medway, being 
built near the brow of a conſiderable. bill; and its principal 
tower, which is nearly ſquare (being about 75 feet by 72), is 
ſo ſituated, as to command both the river and the whole adja- 
cent country. It was fortified with ſtrong out- works, and deep 
ditches; and had a conſiderable, area round it, encloſed for the 


uſe of the garriſon, Of theſe out-works, however, I ſhall enter 


747. into 


"ih. © 


* Obſervations on Antient Caſtles. 
into no particular deſcription, becauſe their general nature has- 
been explained by Mr. Gros ; and the peculiar ſubje& of this 
paper is meant to be confined more particularly to the ſtructure 
and contrivance of the tower itſelf. 

Here then we may obſerve the circumſtances moſt mani- 
feſtly endeavoured: to. be provided for, by the e have 
been, 

iſt, Tu ſecurity of the entrance; and the e it both 
difficult to an enemy, and yet ſo magnificent, as to be ſuitable 
to the dignity of the perſon. who was to have his reſidence, as 
commander in chief, in the apartments. of this building.. 

2dly, Tax protection of the whole garriſon, in caſe of a cloſe 
ſiege, and after the out-works ſhould be taken; and the con- 
ſtructing the building in fuch a manner, that they might not 
be annoyed by the weapons of the enemy, nor be ſubject to have 
their apartments fet on fire; and, at the ſame time, the de- 
viſing a means to enable them, wirh ſafety to their own perſons, 
to annoy the beſie gers. 


3dly, Tur contriving to miſlead and deceive the beſiegers, . 
and to draw their attacks upon ſuch parts of the building as 


were in reality the ſtrongeſt, and leaſt liable to de injured by. 
them. 

4thly, Taz ſecurity of the ſtores; and the: curing of the 
priſoners, in ſuch a manner, as to need no very confiderable 
guard. 

sthly, Tur eaſy conveyance of the great engines of war, 
ſuch as baliſtae, carapultae, warwolfs, and other offenſive wea- 


pons, into the various Rn and: up to the top of the 
tower. 
6thly, Tur means of giving a quick alarm to al che gar; 


ſon, without any confuſion, or ' Llferiog u the _ to be * 
Priſed of it. | 


7thly, 
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»thly, Tux ſupplying the garriſon with water. 

- Bthly, Tur conveying away the ſmoak from the apartments; 

and the forming of drains to carry off the filth, . 
Axp, laſtly, The providing an habitation for the commandant 
in chief, or lord of the caſtle, both ſtately and airy, and free 
from the annoyance of the enemy's inſtruments of war. 

ALL which ends we ſhall find were obtained by the moſt 

ingenious devices. | 

For, in the firſt place, as to the entrance, nothing can be 

conceived more completely adapted to anſwer the double pur- 
poſe both of ſtate and ſecurity. It was not in this caſtle (nor in- 
deed in any other very antient caſtle that I have ever ſeen), in the 
lower ſtory, or upon the ground, or near it; but at a conſider- 
able height; and was by means of a grand ſtajr-caſe, which 
went partly round two of the fronts of the caſtle, on the outſide, 
and terminated in a grand portal. But, before this portal could 
be entered, there was a draw-bridge to. be paſſed ; the pulling 
up of which cut off all communication whatever with the flight 
of ſteps. And there was allo a ſtrong gate about the middle of 
the ſtaircaſe, between the foot of it and the draw-bridge, 

Nox was this the only ſecurity ; for even the grand portal, 
beyond the bridge, was not the entrance of this fortreſs itſelf, 
but merely the entrance of a ſmall. adjoining tower; the whole 
of which latter might be demoliſhed, without any material in- 
Jury to the body of the caſtle, Within this little tower was a 

ſort of veſtibule; and from thence was a ſecond entrance (the 
real entrance of the great tower itſelf), through a ſecond portal, 
placed in the ; thickneſs pf the wall ; which' was here about 
twelve feet thick. And this ſecond entrance, as well as the firſt 

paktal, was defended by a pprtcullis, or herſe, ſliding in a ſtrong - 
ttone groove; and alſo by a ſtrong pair of gates, So that there 
were three ſtrong gates to be forced, and two portculliſes to be 
deſtroyed, 
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deſtroyed, before this entrance could be gained; and one pair of 
gates was to be broken down, and the draw-bridge, at a great 
height to be re. bears evenjthe firſt porteullis could be 
eee e Sie 1 Mig dT l. cl 45 
How E the te of fortifying by means of the port 
cullis was, before the invention of cannon, is ſo well known, 
that it is almoſt needleſs to deſcribe it: but; as it will tend to. 
explain ſome other parts of the building, I will / juſt mention, 
that the herſez or portrullis, was a. ſtrong gratrhyg of timber, 
foncod with iron, made to flide. up and down in a groove of ſo- 
lid ſtone werk, within the areh of the portal, juſt as à ſaſh- 
window does in its frame; and that its bottom was furniſhed 
with ſharp:iron- ſpikesz: deſigned both th ſtrike into the grountl 
or floor, for the ſake of greater firmneſt and / ſolidity, and al ſo to 
deftroy and break whatever ſhiould be under it at the time of its 
being let fall. And its groove was always contrived ſo deep in 
the ſtone work, that it could not be ute, or ene with- 
out pulling down the whole Wall“ % 10 Ut 

Th remains of the grooves of botk the pevtculliſes,/i in both 
the portals above deſtribed, withothe places far working: them 
in the rooms above, may ſtill be plainly perceived as al the 
remains and' places of the hinges of the gates. 

We may alſo perceive that; for ſtate, there were in thethick- 
neſs-of the wal, at the ſecond enttance;/ two ſtone ſeats in large 
niches, for the wardours 3 or for two whb- Oy tenure 
kept caſtle guard. F CINE? tens *, De 

ON the mention of Which tenure, 1 cannot bt bree Aber 
although the opinion of Eord Eke be not always proper to be 
relied upon, as an Antiquary; yet, as a Lawyer, his is un- 
doubtedly the beſt authority; and he mentions, with regard to 


| the” tenure by An Boon, or Peboud a-curious circumſtance, 
: | that 
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that may tend much to illuſtrate what is here ſaid. For he tells 
us [a], that the tenure was required to be certain, and that it 
was not ſufficient to be in general words, to defend the Caſtle ; but 
that it was required to be, t& defend a tower, à door, a bridge, 
a ſconce, or ſome other certain part of the caſtle, From 
whence we may conclude, that theſe ſeats I have been deſcrib- 
ing were originally annexed to the tenures of thoſe perſons, 
who were bound, by virtue of that prone of night ſervice, to 
defend the great gates. 


Bzs fps this grand entrance, there was none other of any 
conſequence; and indeed there was no poſſibility of getting in 
or out of the caſtle otherwiſe chan by it, * by a ſmall ſally- 
port; which was a narrow door-way, ſituated directly under 
the draw- bridge, in a place wherbtany aſſailants might eaſily be 
annoyed, both from the top of the ſtone ſteps, and from the 
firſt portal; and, if there were any machicolations over that 
portal, (as I ſuſpect there were) by them alſo. This little 
ſally-port. moreover was. at ſuch an height from the ground, 
that it could not be approached, except by a ſcaling-ladder ; 
having no ſtone, or fixed ſteps, to it. 


Yer leſt even this entrance, thus ſecured, ſhould be forced, 
proviſion was made, within the caſtle, that it ſhould give no 
eaſy admittance to the main body of the building : for, from 
hence, to the apartments on the floor above, in which was the 
grand entrance, there was no aſcent, except by one ſmall 
winding ſtair- caſe only; although, in the next ſtory, there were 
no leſs than three convenient ſtair- caſes, leading to the upper 
apartments of the caſtle. And this one ſtair-caſe was ſo nato, 
that a private centinel alone might eafily defend the paſſcge; 
whilſt it was. moreover well ſecured by ſtrong doors. 


[a] Co. Litt. 83. 
B | BuT 
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Bur all theſe particulars will be better underſtood, 'by a plan 
and elevation of this building. 

Fs. I. and II. plate XXII. are plans of the tower : he firſt 
being deſigned to repreſent the floor, on which, the grand en- 
trance is,, at the top of the flight of ſteps (a plan of the ſtair- 
caſe alſo being added on the outfide) : and the ſecond being a 
plan of the floor above, on which were the ſtate apartments. 

AND Fig. III. repreſents the elevation of this tower, on the 
N. E. ſide, with the little tower adjoining, 1 in which i is the vel- 
tibule, and grand entrance. | 

In Fi g. I. (a bc), is the grand flight of ſteps, the bottom 
of which was at (a); and at (f), on the firſt landing, was a great 
maſſy. gate, having a ſtrong arch over head. At (d) was the firſt 
grand portal, fortified both by. another ſtrong gate, and a port- 
cullis, Between (c) and (d) was the draw-bridge. At (e) was 
the veſtibule ; and at (g) the ſecond grand portal, fortified alſo 
by a third gate, together with another portcullis; and at (h) are 
the great niches on both ſides, 1 in the wall, with ſtone benches, 
ſor the wardours, or thoſe who eye caſtle-guard, to defend this 
entrance. 

In the plan of the grand floor, Fig. II. (i) i is the pars over 
the laſt portal, for working the herſe, or portcullis; to which 
there was an approach from a gallery within the thickneſs of the 
wall, that ſhall be more particularly deſcribed hereafter; and (k) 
is the place over the firſt portal, for working 1 its portcullis ; the 
approach to which' place was from the former, and through the 

ber over the veſtibule. 
fig. III. (1 and 2) ſhew the remains of the grand ſtair⸗eafe⸗ 
an 8 (3) the grand portal, the bottom whereof is even now above 
twenty feet from the ground, notwithſtanding the fil has been 
manifeſtly raiſed by time. At (3) alſo is the ſally- port, the bottom 
of which again is even (till at the height of ſeven feet from the 
ground, 
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ground, and was undoubtedly much more formerly ; ; whill 
over the top of it muſt have been the draw- bridge. I 

| A here I cannot but juſt obſerve, that perhaps from this 
grand ſtair-caſe on the outlide of this building, we may form 
ſome idea of that of the caſtle of Antonia, at Jeruſalem ; from 
whence St. Paul addreſſed the people, when he had been Juſt 
reſcued, from a tumult, by the commanding officer; and may, 
thereby, be the better enabled to underſtand that piece of hiſ- 
.tory. F or I may add, that Joſephus's account of that tower, 
which was ſquare, and at the corner of the area of the caſtle, 
next the temple, renders it probable that there was a great ſimi- 
Aarity between the 1 two buildings. 


Ar (0) in fig. I. is the preſent entrance, on the ground, 
2 is moſt evidently nothing more than a modern breach in 
the wall, in a place where was formerly only a very ſmall 
Jan hole, like thoſe I ſhall preſently deſcribe. At (m) is the 
only ſtair-caſe that goes down to the ground-floor ; and at (n) 
and (o) are the two other ſtair - caſes, which begin at this floor, 
. where the grand entrance was, and from thence go N to the top 
of the caſtle. _ 
I the next place, the contrivances in the ſtructure of this 
tower, for the protection of the garriſon | in caſe of a cloſe hiege, 
and after the outworks ſhould be taken, were maſt remarkable ; 
and the methods deviſed to ſecure them from being annoyed by 
- the. enemy's weapons, and yet to enable them, at the ſame time, 
to annoy the dee gern, were moſt curious, and well deſerve our 
notice. | 


On the ground - floor, there were no windows at all; and even 
very few loop-holes, and thoſe exceedingly ſmall, being not much 
above ſix inches ſquare. ,, On the north-eaſt ſide there were abſo- - 
lutely not even loops ; and on the others only two at moſt, on 
any one e ſide; and on one or two ſides only one. And their 
192 B 2 ſtructure 
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ſtructure and ſituation Was ſuch, that no weapon ſhot in could 
poſſibly enter far enough to fall into the apartments; nor could 
any fire-brand thrown in do miſchief, or reach further than the 
bottom of the arches, through which theſe 1 ed Were ap- 

proached, from within the caſtle, * 

AnD even in the ſtory over this, on the firft floor, where are 
the grand portals, there were no windows within the tower it- 
ſelf, but only loop- holes. 

As to the third ſtory, which contained the rooms of flate ; 
although there were indeed, in thefe rooms, moſt magnificent 
windows, yet they were placed ſo high in the apartments, 
which were, on that very account, exceedingly lofty, and they 
were fo contrived, that it was almoſt impoſſible for any weapon 
to be ſhot into the room, fo as to'do any hurt; for, if it went 
at all aſcending, it would ſtrike againſt a low arch, purpoſely 
contrived over every window, and could not enter the room at 
all; and if it was ſhot with ſuch force; and from ſuch a diftance, 
as to enter the room nearly horizontally, it muſt then have 
force alſo to go quite acrofs the room, at a great diſtance over 
bead, and moſt probably would lodge in the arches of the 
wall on the oppoſite ſide: and could hardly ever fall into the 
zoom dy any means; or at leaſt if it did ſo by great chance, it 
muſt be after having firſt ſtruck the oppoſite wall, and loſt 
all its force. 

Bor, in order to underſtand this matter more fully, it is ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to ſome drawings. Fig. IV. therefore, 
ſhews the front view of an arch on the ground - floor, in the 

thickneſs of the wall, with its correſpondent loop-hole, as ſeen 

within the caſtle. And fig. V. is a ſection of the fame. 
Wurkr we may obſerve, that the loop-hole i is placedat the ont 
of an arch cut through the wall, which is in this part at leaſt 
twelve feet in thickneſs. And that the hole itſelf is placed at the 


deu 
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very top of the arch, and approached by a flight of ſteps, which 
do not begin, till you are got ſome little way under the arch. 
Moreover we find that, by means of a riſing in the vaulted roof, 
at the further end, (ſomewhat in the manner as repreſented in 
fig. V,) the loophole is not only placed at the top of the arch, 
but in reality conſiderably above the vaulting at the entrance of 
the arch; fo that it moſt manifeſtly appears, that whatever wea- 
pon, or ſtone from any croſs-bow, or whatever fire-brand or*fire- 

' arrow, was ſhot in, by the beſiegers, it muſt ſtrike againſt this ri- 
ſing part of the vaulting, and fall down within the arch, without 
a poſſibility of doing any great injury. It could ſtrike no ones 
except forme croſs-bow-man, that might chance to be, at that 
very inſtant, at the loophole, within the caſtle, going to ſhoot 
at the enemy; and even he muſt place himſelf very aukwardly- 
to be ſtruck by it: for theſe loop-holes, though the lowermoſt 
in the caſtle, are yet ſo high from the ground, that any weapon 
from without muſt aſcend to enter them; and as to any fire- 
brand, or fire-arrows, ſhot iu, it is plain fuch muſt. fall down 
within the ſtone arch itſelf, and remain there, and could not 
enter the rooms of the caſtle, becauſe even the foot of the ſteps, 
down which it might poſſibly deſcend, is ſome diſtance within 
the arch. 
ANOTHER inen alſo that deſerves notice is, that | 
whereas the wall might appear to have been weakened by theſe 
arches, ' yet it may plainly be ſeen, that the ſteps do ſo 
- ſtrengthen it, and that ſo great a thickneſs is left, even cloſe 
round the loop-hole, that there was no danger from that cir- 
cumſtance. 
Tus was the ne 8 W 3 which, both on account 
of its ſtrength and darkneſs, was generally deſigned merely to 


hold the ſtores, And it was, in many caſtles, vaulted with ſtone, 
+ a ä 4 4 an. al 
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. was Obſervations on Antient Caſtles. 
of which we have proofs both in Portcheſter caſtle, and alſo in 
Norwich caſtle. 

Tre lower rooms at Rocheſter (for there were two of them) 
reached from the ground to a little beneath the bottom of the 
drawbridge and grand portal, ſo that their * was at leaſt 


more than fourteen feet. 


Tux next rooms reached, in clear height, above twenty feet 
more, almoſt to the lower range of loop-holes, which are ſeen 


in the view of the north-eaſt frout, fig. III. and it is therefore 
plain, that on this floor, where was the principal entrance, 
there were no windows or lights whatſoever, not even loop- 
holes, on the ſame ſide with the entrance and the top of the 
ſtair-caſe. The reaſon whereof is obvious; for if there had been 
any, they would have been too much expoſed to an enemy, who 
ſhould have made themſelves: maſters of the: ſtops, or-ſhould be 
making an attack upon the portal, 


Ir is, however, to be obſerved; that in the veſtibule, in the | 
ſmall tower, on this very floor, there are large and handſome 
windows: but the reaſon for this ſeems evidently to have been, 


that this veſtibule was conſidered as a place of very little im- 
portance in a cloſe ſiege, and where none of the garriſon would 


ever neceſſarily be found: for the portculliſſes (as I before ob- 


ſerved) of both portals, were worked in or near the room above; 
and in that room, though it be ſo much higher, we may per- 
ceive, there are only loop holes : the diſpoſition of the loop- 
boles and windows in this ſmall tower, being in an inverted 
order, from what they are in the great one. 


THESE large and elegant windows, therefore, in the n 


at the ſame time that they added to the ſtatelineſs of the en- 
trance, yet occaſioned no ſort of danger to the garriſon. And 
perhaps one other ngular circumſtance ought to be mentioned, 


with 
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with regard to them: that whereas directly under the Veſtibule 
was the dungeon for the priſoners; and in the floor of the veſti- 
bule was an open ſpace left, like the cavity for a trap - door, at a 
great height above their heads, for the ſake of air ; therefore, if 
weapons ſhot in at theſe windows could annoy any perſons 
whatever, it muſt have been merely the priſoners confined in 
that wretched den, who alone, by means of this trap, were ex- 
poſed to that annoyance, _ | 

Tuis ſecond ſtory, (or firſt floor above the ground), though it 
had no other large windows than thoſe in the veſtibule, had 
however loop-holes on all the other ſides, except the north. eaſt; 
and they were larger than thoſe on the. ground- floor, as they 
might well be permitted to be, becauſe they were ſo much 
higher from the ground. But they were, in other reſpects, con- 
trived much in the ſame manner. Only, inſtead of fteps, there 
was a ſtone ſtage, within the arch of the wall (as repreſented 
fig. VI.), on which two croſs-bow men might ſtand. 

O this floor was the guard - chamber. And here the chief part 
of the garriſon had both their reſideuce and their lodging [5]. 


I] To us, in this more refined age, it may naturally ſeem very aſtoniſhing, 
how ſo great a number of men could find lodging in ſuch a building: but a little 
anecdote which I will venture to relate, on good authority, of the family of Lord 
Lovat, (who was one of the laſt Chieftains that preſerved the rude- manners, and 
barbarous authority, of the early feudal ages), may perhaps enable us to form 
ſome idea of their manner of dwelling. This powerful laird refided in an houſe 
which would be eſteemed but an indifferent one for a very private, plain country 
gentleman, in England; as it had, (I think), properly, only four rooins on a floor, 
and thoſe not large. Here, however, he kept a ſort pf court, and ſeveral public 
tables; and had a very numerous body of retainers always attending. His own 
conſtant reſidence, and the place where he received company, even at dinner, was 
in the very room where he lodged ; and his lady's ſole apartment was her bed- 
room; and the only proviſion for the lodging of' the ſervants, and retainers, was a 
quantity of ſtraw, which they ſpread, every night, on the floors of the lower 
rooms, where the whole inferior part of the tamily, conſiſting of a yery great 
number of perſons, took up their abode, 
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Within the wall, alſo at the north corner, is a ſmall room,, 


with a fire-place; which ſeems to have been the ſtation of ſome 


officer who commanded the guard. Its ſituation may be ſeen 


at (p) Fig. I. 4 | 

Tur next floor to _ or the third. ſtory, 8 the 
rooms of ſtate z and was about thirty-two feet in height; and 
took in the lowermoſt range of loop-holes, ſeen on the north- 
eaſt ſide (Fig. III.), as alſo the TO windows that were 


over them, _ > 44-03; 


AND here, as to the loop-holes, they./x were eee juſt 
like thoſe. laſt - mentioned; but, in all probability, the arches, 
through which they were approached, were concealed behind 
the arras, with which, (according to the cuſtom of the dag 
theſe rooms were hee, - 


AND as to the great windows, they were not only placed at 


ſuch a vaſt height in the rooms, and ſo far from the ground, 


that any weapons ſhot. in muſt, on that account alone, in all 
probability, ſtrike againſt the top of the arches cut in the wall 
to give light from theſe windows ; but the vaulting of theſe 


arches was alſo purpoſely placed ſo low, and ſo near to the top 
of the. windows, that, large and magnificent as they were, it 


was nevertheleſs almoſt impoſſible for any weapons ſhot in to 
reach the cielings of the rooms, or (conſidering the thickneſs of 
the walls) even to come into the rooms at all. The outward 
ornaments of theſe windows are now almoſt entirely. deſtroyed ; 
but, from the little that remains, it appears they were conſtruct- 
ed mueh like thoſe at Canterbury caſtle, which are more per- 

fect: and I have endeavoured to repreſent ſomewhat of the an- 


tient form, both of thoſe on the principal floor, and of e in 


the upper ſtory, in Fig. VII. 


Ix 
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Ix the laſt place, it deſerves notice, that, for the convenience 
of the garriſon, in caſe of a loſe ſiege, and that orders might 
be ſpeedily communicated te all parts, there was on this floor, 
within the thickneſs of the wall, in the ſpace between the loop- 
holes and the windows, a gallery, as repreſented by the dotted 
lines in fig. II. which in different places aſceuded, and defcend- 
ed, by means of ſteps; and did not run merely horizontally ; 
from which gallery, and the fraircaſe at (m), there was an eaſy 
communication both with the great cavities in the walls at 
(i and k), where the two portcullifles of the two portals were 
worked; and alſo with the chamber over the veſtibule. And 
there was, beſides, another ſmaller and narrower gallery, within 
the thickneſs of the wall, in the floor above. 

As to the uppermoſt ſtory of all, which was the fourth, the 
rooms of which were about ſixteen feet in height; it being ſo 
very high from the ground, there was no need of any preeau- 
tions for its defence, in the ſtructure of the windows. It had, 
therefore, very large ones, like the grand apartments; and theſe 
were not far from the floor. And the rooms here, {as well as 
the leads of the caſtle), were made uſe of for placing the cata- 
pultas, baliftas, warwolfs, and other various inſtruments of war, 
to annoy the enemy ; and'were the places from whence the ſol- 
diers moſt conveniently attacked the beſiegers. From theſe 
rooms there was alſo a door, which opened upon the leads of 
the ſmall tower, (as may be ſeen Fig. III.) on which leads alſo in- 
ſtruments of war might be placed. 

zZaͤly, As to the devices to deceive, and miflead the enemy, 
there were (I think), in this caftle, three at leaſt ; and perhaps 
even ſome others might be mentioned. 

Tus firſt, and moſt remarkable, was a ſtone- arch, and falſe - 
portal, upon the ſtaircaſe, juſt by the firſt great gate. Its ap- 

C-. pearance 
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pearance may be ſeen at (q) Fig. III. and it could anſwer no 
other end than to deceive and miſlead the beſiegers, by induc- 
ing them to attempt a breach in this place, when once they 
ſhould be maſters of the ſteps, and of the firſt gate: for 
although any one, who looks at the north-eaſt front of this 
building, would at firſt fight inſtantly conclude, that here was 
formerly an. antient entrance, now ſtopped up; yet, upon 
meaſuring carefully, and-examining the inſide of the caſtle, it 
will be found, that this imaginary entrance is directly againſt 
the moſt ſolid part of the tranſverſe wall; it being not only 
againſt the ſide of the ſalid north-eaſt wall, which is here 
twelve feet thick, but moreover againſt the end of the north- 
weſt wall, as may be ſeen in the plan (Fig. I. ). where its ſitua- 
tion is marked at (N). And it is to be obſerved, that the little 
apartment (p) before- mentioned, at this north corner, is above: 
the crown: of the arch; and therefore could not diminiſh the. 
ſtrength of the wall of this falſe portal; 

Ap that deception alone was the end defigned tobe anſwered: 
by the conſtruction. of this arch, appears the more probable, be- 
cauſe in Dover caſtle: there is not only ſuch a great arch, and 
falſe portal, ſituated in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar, on the grand: 
ſtaircaſe ;: but there is, moreover,. another ſmall falſe portal on 
the ground, on. the ſouth ſide, which, on examination, is found 
to be not only againſt the whole thickneſs of the wall of that: 
front, but alſo. directly againſt the end of the ſtrong partition: 
wall in the middle, which ſeparates the rooms of that caſtle. 
And ſomething of the ſame kind. may alſo be obſerved in the: 
caſtle at Norwich; where the two great arches, on the ground,, 
on the weſt fide, that have often been ſuppoſed antient en- 
trances, and at leaſt appear weak places, are in reality parts of: 
the walls, ſtronger than any other. 


TEE | 
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Tus next deception was the round tower at the ſouth angle, 
fs (s) fig. i. And here, as well as by the falſe portal, many 
late obfarvers of this building have been deceived, juſt as the be- 
ſiegers were intended to be. For it has been taken for granted 
that this was a weak” part of the building, and that this tower 
was raiſed to ſtrengthen it. And it ſeems indeed, on the out- 
ſide, as if this round tower itſelf might, at any time, be more 
eaſily battered down than any other part of the caſtle. But, 
whoever ſhould attempt to try the experiment, would ſoon diſ- 
cover the error: for although it has indeed loop- holes, and 
ſeems, on the outſide, to be a very injudicious ſtructure; yet it 
is, in reality, almoſt all a maſs of ſolid- ſtone from top to bot- 
tom; and has no cavities whatever, except a few ſmall and ex- 
ceeding ſtrong arches leading to the loop-holes; and none even of 
theſe are upon the ground - floor, for there it is all one entire maſs. 

Arp deceptions of this kind are alſo to be found in other 
ſtructures: for in Colcheſter caſtle, a great round tower, that 
projects very aukwardly at one corner, is the very ſtrongeſt part 
of the building, the walls of i it Tony | no lefs than between wren 
and thirty feet thick. 

Tux only remaining circumſtance of this ſort which I ſhall 
take notice of, is the affected appearance of weakneſs in the 
ſmall ſquare tower and veſtibule: wherein, notwithſtanding its 
large and open windows,” and an appearance of lightneſs, and 
want of ſolidity in the walls, it may be obſerved, that its foun- 
dations were enormouſly thick and maſſy, and its whole ſtruc- 
ture exceedingly ſtrong. And it may plainly be ſeen, that what- 
ever weapons the enemy ſhould endeavour to throw, either into 
the veſtibule, or againſt any abet part of this tower, they would 
employ their aſſaults in vain. : 

AND on this occaſion it ought to be TOI that although 
we find in ſeveral different caſtles ſuch an uniformity of deen 
C 2 in 
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in theſe kind of deceptions, yet they were deviſed, and carried 
into execution, in different caſtles, in à very different wanner'; 
ſo that it was by no means eaſy for the beſiegers, from their 
knowledge of any one caſtle, ta be aware what the deceptions: 
exactly were, ar in what parts they were ſituated, in any other. 
Neither could they by any means venture to judge every ap- 
pearance of this ſort, at firſt ſight, to be merely a deception; be- 
caute, in almoſt all old caſtles, there actually were, ſomewhere 
or other, ald arches filled up, and othes weak places. And if 
even ſkilful engineers: could nat farm. a certain judgement as to- 
theſe kind of appearances in the walls; much leſs could the rude 
undiſciplined militia. of thoſe times ; who! were generally baſtily 
aſſembled, out of diſtant counties, by the great lords, 1 bur- 
ried away to the attack of ſome. ſortreſs. 

A. Aumous regard ta the eqncealment of theſe: FIERY 
was probably one of the priscipal cauſes that ſo much cate was 
uſed in ald time, to prevent ſtrangers from entering into theſe 
caſtles, aud furveying them; and the continuance of that idea, 
is perhaps the reaſon, why the Turks, even to this day, have ſo 
much jealouſy in that reſpect; for it is welk known, that al- 
though they were the firft inventors er they are the laſt 
1mprovers of fortification, 

As to the variety in the execution of the ſeveral. contrivances: 
for deception; we may obſerve, that even in the few caftles. 
which 1 ſhall produce as ' inſtances: of @ ſimilarity of deſign, 
there was yet much difference. For in- Rocheſter, the falſe portal 
is in the molt couſpicuaus part of the principal ſtair-cafe,. and: 
looks like a grand entrance: at Dover, it. is in a more concealed: 
part of the ſtair-caſe, and looks only like an ald private door - 
way ſtopped up; and the other falſe portal at Dover is on the 
ground, quite on the oppoſite fide. of the caſtle from the en- 
trance, and ſcems like a ſmall old fally-pory: at. Norwich, the 

arches 
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arches look more like weak parts of the wall, than like portals 
or door-ways : and at Guilford, the deception has the appearances 
of having been the old ſquare entrance of fore 'vault or fub- 
terraneous ſally-port. And again, at Rocheſter, the round tower 
looks merely like a defective piece of new work; but at Col- 
cheſter, like a large ſpacious room, imprudenti built, for ſtate, 


and ornament. 
Athly, W1TH regard to the methods deviſed for the ſafety. of 
the ſtores. 3 and for the ſecurity of the prifoners, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to need no confiderable guard; it may be ſufficient, as tos 
the former, to abſerve, that the lower apartments, ſo well pro- 
tected from fire, and from any breaches, were deſtined to this 
uſe: and as to the latter; that there was a dreadful dungeon for 
their reception, of a very ſingular ſtructure. It was direfthye 
under the little ſquare tower juſt mentioned; and was encloſed by 
four walls of enormous thickneſs; as may be judged from the- 
ſmallbeſs of the room in proportion to the ſize and dimenſions of 
the tower; which alſo ſhews the real ſtrength of that building, 
notwithſtanding its external appearance of weakneſs. R was ſo 
deep, that even from the ground- floor of the great tower it was. 
deſcended by a ſteeꝑ flight of ſteps, cut through a part of the wall, 
that is here twelve feet in thickneſs: and theſe. were ſo narrow, 
that only one man could deſcend. at once; and fo, ſteep, that it 
was i ible for any one to ſtand firmly on them, in ſuch a: 
mluner as to make any very couſiderable efforts to force open the 
door. There were no windows whatever to this dungeon; and 
the only means of conveying ait into it, was by a ſquare cavity, 
Uke that for a trap-door, placed in the floor of the veſtibule, at 
a great height above the heads of the priſoners; the ſituation of. 
which may be ſeen at (OF? fig i.: This trap was large enough to 
let down a. man, and it is probable therefore that the priſoners. 
themſelves were fometimes put in this way; and that their. pro- 
viſions alſo were here let down to them. 


Tux 
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Tux dungeon is arched with ſtone ; and there is moreover a 
{tzong ſtone floor over it. And, as the large windows of the veſti- 
bule. might let in rain, there is, in this floor, a curious ſtone gutter 
cut, to let off the water; having, the floor made ſloping towards it; 
which ſeems to have been a very neceflary precaution ; as the wet, 
if it once got into the dungeon, could hardly ever evaporate. 
5thly, Txx next contrivance worthy our attention, is the means 
deviſed for the eaſy conveyance of great engines vt war into the 


is very curions, and excellently well deſigned. 

Ar one who has at all conſidered the plan of this 
caſtle, : and the ſtructure and fituation of the ſtair-caſes, 
will eaſily perceive, that if the ſtores were to be conveyed. up 
and down thoſe winding narrow aſcents, it would create much 
confuſion ; not to mention, that it would be impoſſible to convey 
through ſuch paſſages, the large beams of which the catapultas 
and baliſtas [c], and many other inſtruments of war, are 

known 


ſe] That nn and baliſtas, and uch kind of warlike engines, which had 
ſeveral different names, were in uſe in the time of our firſt Norman kings, both 
in England and abroad, appears from a variety of paſlages in hiſtory; a few of 
which I ſhall cite: Lord Lyttelton, in his Life of Henry the Second (vol. iii. 
b. 466), ſays, © Saladin aſſaulted Aſcalon, on the fide of the Continent, with thirteen. 
&© catapults, the great artillery of thoſe times, which threw heavy flones againſt the 
&« walls ;” and this was about the year 1187, above an hundred years after the 
building of Rocheſter caſtle. Camden informs us, „That the ftrength of 
„ the machines uſed for throwing ſtones was incredibly great; and that with 
e thoſe. called mangonels they uſed to throw mill-ſtones.” He adds, © That, 
«© when king John beſieged Bedford caſtle, there were on the eaſt fide one pet- 
cc rary and two mangonels daily applying againſt the tower; and on the weſt, 
« two mangonels battering the old tower ; as alſo upon the ſouth ; and another 
« upon the north part, which beat two breaches in the walls.” When Kenil- 
worth caſtle wes beſieged by Henry III. the garriſon had engines which caſt 
Hones of an extraordinary bigneſs. And biſhop Gibſon, in his edition of Camden, 
ſays, © That near the caſtle they till find balls of Rone ſixteen inches in diameter, 
« ſuppoſed to have been thrown in ſlings, in the time of the Barons wars.“ 
e (p. 839), tells us, © That Edward I, at the ſiege of Strively [Stirling] 
« Caſtle, 
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known to have been compoſed. To obviate this inconveniience 
therefore, there were three ſquare wells, made in the walls of the 
caſtle, at (s, t, u,) Fig: I. ſo as not to interfere with the galle- 
ries; and theſe wells opened at the bottom, on the ground- 
floor, into arches ſo high, as to allow of the turning of large 
beams of timber into them: and in their aſcent, they had alſo. 
other lues (if I may be allowed the exprefiion). branching off, 
as in Fig. VIII. to the galleries on the two upper. floors : but 
none to the firſt floor, on which the grand entrance. was, as 
it is manifeſt they would there be needleſs. And we may eaſily 
perceive, that it was more convenient to have them take their riſe 
from the ground floor, rather than from the firſt floor; both be- 
cauſe it ſaved the trouble of conveying the ſtores up the grand 
ſtair· caſe, and alſo occaſioned leſs confuſion in thoſe apartments, 
which would of courſe be moſt crowded with ſoldiers. 


AY 


c Caſtle, cauſed certain engines of wood to be raĩſed up againſt the —_ which 
< ſhot off ſtones of two or three hundred weight,” 

Theſe kind of engines, however, though continued in uſe ſo long as till the intro- 
duction of cannon, were. of a very early invention, and were even uſed very fle- 
quently by the Romans. And what the effect of them was we may conceive from two 
very remarkable accounts given, by Joſephus and Tacitus. Joſephus, in his. 
account of the ſiege of Jeruſalem, ſays, © That: thoſe engines, that threw ſtones wers 
larger than the reſt ; and that Ly means of theſe the Romans. nat only repelled 
the excurſions of the Jews, but drove away thoſe that were upon the walls; and 
the ſtones that were caſt were of the weight of a talent (that is, above an hun- 
„ dred weight), and were carried two furlongs.and: further.“ (See Jewiſh war,. 
b. v. c. vi.) And Taci.vs, in deſcribing a batile fought near. Cremona, between 
the army of Vitellius and the army. of Veſpaſian, under Antonius Primus, ſays, 
4 The ſoldiers of Vitellius planted their maſſive engines on the ridge of the Poſt- 
& humian Way, that thence, with more room, and over clear fields, they might 
4 diſcharge their deadly contents: and one of amazing bulk, of the ſort Sed 
4. baliſtz,. belonging to the fifteenth legion, overthrew the enemies ranks, by pour- 
ing upon them great maſſy ſtones.” (Tacitus, I. iii.) 


SOME. 
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Sour perſons, on an haſty view, have conceived theſe wells 
to have been formed for the purpoſe only of drying the walls; 


but it is impoſſible (both from their ſize and ſituation), to fup- 
poſe that to have been their uſe and deſign; becauſe they not 6nly 


have their outlets ch the caftle, rather than on the outfide of 


it; but thoſe outlets are morcover mately inio Caſe: galleries, 


where there could be very httle evaporation. And beſides this, 


their vaſt ſize, exact poſition, andeurious contrivance, ſhew they 
were deſigned for a far more important purpoſe. 

örhly, Tus means deviſed for. giving a quick alarm was alſo x 
moſt. extraordinary invention, and executed in a moſt exquiſite 
manner. There was formed and cut, within the thickneſs of 
the wall, a ſmall five, not more than eight or ten inches ſquare, 
which went down from the top of the caſtle into the feveral 
apartments, and even round thoſe apartments; and was carried 
(for reaſons which I am not able to explain ſo fully as I could 


wiſh) even through the Places where the ends of the beams and 
rafters of the floors were inſerted, and through the ends of the 


beams themſelves. This fact may appear a little doubtful and 
extraordinary; but will be found, on careful examination, to be 
unqueſtionable; for in one place you may even ſee completely 
through a part of this flue, and where it paſſed throogh the ends 
of the beams. 


Ap here I cannot but obſerve, that this oceanic is a 


ſtrong proof, that theſe cavities could not poſſibly, any more 


than thoſe laſt mentioned, be mere ſpiracles for drying the walls: 
for, although ſuch might have been formed in the zhickneſi of 


the walls, and opening outwards ; yet it would be very abſurd 


to ſuppoſe the architects would be at the trouble of perforating 
all the beams for ſuch a purpoſe: and it would be equally ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that ſuch ns" ſhould be made altogether 

near 


* 


*. 


* 
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near to the inward ſurface of the walls, rather than in the midſt 
of the ſubſtance of them; and opening "th the inſide of the caſtle, 
where they would occaſion inſufferable damps, rather than to 
the outſide, where they would better have ſerved for the purpoſe 
of drying the work, Their uſe, therefore, ſeems plainly to have 
been ſuch as I-have pointed out. And before I quit the conſi- 
deration of theſe flues, it well deſerves notice, that there are alſo 


two other. ſmall ſquare cavities, or perforations, by the fide of 
- one of the arches of communication on the ground-floor 3 


which latter cavities paſs through, the whole thickneſs of the 


partitian-wall, and are commonly ſuppoſed to have been deviſed 


merely for the eaſy. conveyance of intelligence from one room 
to the other, when the doors between were ſhut; but, as this 
was too trifling a conſideration, 1 am rather apt to ſuſpect they 
were the very. outlets, at the bottom, from the flues I have juſt 
mentioned. T will not, however, dare to aſſert this bolitivety, 
becauſe it is difficult, if not impoſſible, to aſcertain the fact, on 
account of the great thickneſs of the wall, and the ſmall dimen- 
ſions of theſe perforations, which prevents our ſeeing whether 


the flue actually does communicate with them within the ſub- 


ſtance of the wall or no. Indeed, conſidering the great thick- 
neſs of the walls, and the manner in which the flue was every 
where concealed, it was a matter of difficulty to trace it at all 
in ſo many parts as it is traced; and we cannot be ſurprized that 


ſuch a ſort of device has paſſed unnoticed in ſo many other caſtles, 


Enough, however, remains viſible here, to convince any perſon: 
and the man who now ſhews the caſtle, has traced the flue 
often, both by light, and by throwing in ſmall pebbles. The 
two ſquare cavities I have juſt mentioned, as on the graun® 
„ are repreſented at 00 fig. IX. 


1 5th, 


* 
. 
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7thly, For ſupplying the. garriſon with water,. in caſe of a- 
Cloſe fiege, there was a moſt admirable contrivance of a well, of 
excellent workmanſhip, within the very middle of the partition 


wall. It was alſo made to go up through the whole wall, from 


the bottom of the tower, to the very leads of the caſtle; and on 
every floor were ſmall arches, forming a communication between 
the pipe of the well and the ſeveral apartments, as are ſhewn in- 
fig. IX. where the ſituation of the pipe may be ſeen, in the mid 


dle of the wall, reaching from (a) to (bj. and from whence it ap- 


pears, that a pulley being placed at the top of the caſtle, watet 
was moſt eaſily drawn up to every apartment; and to the very 


leads. This well had moreover, from the ſurface of the ground 


down to the water, little ſquare cavities cut in the ſides of the 
pipe, at proper diſtances, forming a kind of ſteps, like thoſe de- 
ſcribed to be in the well of the great pyrarbid 1 in Egypt; ſo that 
any perſon, by placing his hands and fett in them, might very 


eaſily deſcend to the bottom to cleanſe it. The whole deferves to 


be viewed with great attention, an account of tlie beauty and 
compactneſs of the ſtone work and maſbnry- — 


Sthly, Tux methods of conveying away the. ſmoak, and all! 


manner of filth, from the ſoveral e ought not to py: 
utterly unnoticed, 


Tur chimneys were placed in the rooms às. at (y) and 65 
Sn. I. and II. and the fire-places, or hearths, were under ſemi- 


circular arches, richly orbamented with fret-work, and in form 


reſembling fig. X. But inſtead of fuch chimneys as are now | | 


uſed, there was a ſort of conical cavity (as i in fig. XI ) reaching 
to an aperture on the fide of the caſtle, exactly like a loop-hole; 


and placed uniformly with the other loop- holes, fo as not to be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from them in the outward appearance of the building. 


Tas outlets to the ſinks, and other conveyances of filth, 
were nearly 1 in the ſame manner; ouly reverſed -and going down= 
8 3 wards; 
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OdSſervaticns en Antient Caller. as je . 
Wards: and ſloping #dezpays to the correſponding loop, inſtead of. 


: deſcending perpendicularly ; that they might not give idrpiſtion _ | 
to any Weapons; which method ma uniformly obſerved in 


moſt caſtles. * 
,  othly, Tur provifiap made tin maintaining che ſtate and 
dignity of the Commandant, or Lord of the caſtle, deſerves. gut 


attention, It has been already remarked, how ſuperb the grand 


entrance way z aud the apartments for"re6devce were no leſs 10, 
There were eyideptly three; two great rooms. each about 50 


feet long, by above 20 wide, and 3a feet high; and one ſmaller. 


chamber at the top of the little tower. The two great cham- 
bers, to render them more light and airy, were ſeparated (not 
by a folid wall as the apartments on the: other floors were) but 
by great arches,. of a maſt admirable proportian'and” workman- 
hip, and highly fgiſhed: and theſe arches were left open at top, 
but had a partition-wall, running along under them, of a ſuffi- 
cient height for the eres. un FRIES molt undoubtedly thoſe 
rooms were hung. | | 
Tux door by which the communication was made 1 


theſe chambers, is of curious workmanſhip. Its ſituation in the 


partition-wall, as well as that of the great arches, may be ſeen 
fg. IX. and by comparing its dimenſions with thoſe of the 
arches, their greatneſs may be conceived : a circumſtance that 


will alſo ſtill more plainly appear, if we conſider that the arras | 


which covered the low walls under them, would nevertheleſs be 
of height ſufficient, if continued round the rooms, to conceal 


on the other ſides, the paſſages through which the n 


on this floor were approached, 

+ Havine given this particular account of Rocheſter caſtle, 
from which the general plan and deſign of theſe kind of Build- 
ings may be underſtood; I ſhall beg leave now to illuſtrate 

ot what has been ſaid by referring to ſome few others. 

D a AND 
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Aup the firſt I ſhall mention, is Canterbury caſtle. With l 


regard to which I muſt obſerve, that whoever looks at that an- 


tient ſtructure attentively, will almoſt inſtantly perceive, that 
the preſent entrances have been forced, and could never have 
been there originally; and that there was indeed once a grand 


entrance, fimilar to that at Rocheſter; the whole of the forti- 


fication being in a certain degree in the fame ſtile- All whick 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew; by giving a ſhort and ___ de- 
ſeription of the preſent ſtate of the whole, building ö 

Turs caſtle is 88 feet in length; and 80 in read. 0 two 
fronts which are of greateſt extent have each four buttreſſes; 
whereas the others have only three: andthe walls are, in gene- 
ral, about 11 feet thick But as this tower is fo much larger 
chan at Rocheſter, there are two partition-walls inſtead of one; 
and in theſe are, in like manner as at Rocheſter, the remains of 
Ne of communication. 1 

F ux ſituation of the walls may be ben i in the plan. fig XII. 
pl. XXIII.; where moreover are marked the places go two circu-- 
lar air-caſes-in the corners; at (a) and (b). N 

Ar. (c) alſo-is-a well; juſt like that at Rocheſter; within the- 
fubſtance of the wall, and deſcending from the very top of ther 
caſtle; and in the-pipe of this well, as it paſfes down by the ſe- 
veral apartments, are open arches, for the oonvenienoe of⸗draw- 
ng water on every floor: 

Turns is alſo in this caſtle, as in the former; a ganery i in the 
1 of whieh a part is laid open and viſible to the eye, at (bd) n | 
but the ſtair- eaſes are ſo much ruined, 'that-one' cannot aſcend” | 
here to examine every thing with- the ſame accuracy as at Ro- 
cheſter. Nor can one preciſely determine whether there were 
more than two ſtair-caſes: though I:ſuſpeAy from the appear- 
ance of the walls, that there wores 11 chat W down 
to the ground floor. : | 


* There is a more exact deſcription of this callle in the ſequel to theſe obſervations,. 
1. 1 
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| . on Antient Caſtles.” 29 
1 all other reſpects, the mode of fortification ſeems to have 
e preciſely the" fame: for there were only loop- holes, and 
not one window under any of the arches in the walls on the firſt 
floor; and only a very few loop-hotes or the ground- floor. And 
the ſtate apartments may clearly be ſeen to have been in the 
third ſtory; where alone are found large and magnificent win - 
dows, as at Rocheſter. Whilſt in the upper apartments, next 
the leads, are other ſmaller windows. But there are no win - 
dos lower than the grand apartments. 
Tux preſent* entrances on the ſouth fide are repreſented ig. 


= XI. and are moſt l evidently modern breaches, made through 


the places where probably were two arches in the wall, leading 


to ſmall Ioop- holes, conſtructed Iike fig. IV. and indeed the pre- 
ſent modern entrances to moſt of the old caſtles that I have ſeen, 
6 have: moſt: manifeſtly been obtained merely in that manner. 


Bur on the eaſt fide, fig. XIV. there appears; at a. conſider- 


; able: height, a large old arch, like a door-way, or portal, now 


bricked up: and this, on examination, will be found to have 
been moſt unqueſtionably the original grand entrance; for under 
it is a very conſiderable projection of ſolid ſtone-work, at (e), 
which ſeems to have been the foundation of ſome ſtair- caſe, or 
ſtrong adjoining building: and there are alſo on the wall of 
the caſtle, marks of the upper part of the ſtairs deſcending from 
this portal; but theſe muſt carefully be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe left by the gabel ends of ſome houſes, that were built 
againſt this ſide of the caſtle ſome years 30, and are now pulled 
down. | 
TursE e however, of the remains of ſteps aſcending to 
this portal, are-by-no means the only indications of its having 
been the original entrance; for the whole plan and formation of 
the ſtructure within proves it. At the back of the arch thus 


bricked. 


3 Oger vatians an 2 Calles. 


| bricked up, is a very large arched, doqr-way of ſtane, within 
the caſtle, of very curious workmanſhip — A form may be 


ſeen rudely (ketched fig. XV.: aud aud under it, is 4 ſteep. 


ſtair- caſe leading down to a dungeon ; the ſituation af which 
kind of priſons, appears uſually to have been under the entrances 
of moſt caſtles; and was ſo at Dover articularly, as well as at 
Rocheſter, and in this. caſtle. Aud both the cireumſtances are 
father proofs that this was the great portal, 

Taz inhabitants of Canterbury, indeed, have an idea that 
this arch was broken th for the uſe of one of the houſes, 
which I have mentioned as baving been formerly built againſt 
this fide of the caſlle ; but the largeneſs of the.arch, the regular 
ſtone-wark round it, the ſymmetry with which it is finiſhed, 
and the rich ſtone-arched door-way within the caſtle, directly 
againſt this arch, ſhew their miſtake in this matter, And that 


it was, in reality, much more antient than thoſe houſes, may 


alſo be concluded, from the very circumſtance of its 
bricked up ſo carefully: for, although it ſeeras highly probable, 
for many reaſons, :that it might be ſo ſtopped up at the time 
when the houſes were built; yet it is in the higheſt degree im- 
probable, that they ſhould have taken the trouble of doing ſo, 
when the houſes were pulled down, and when ſo many other 
_ cavities and breaches in the caſtle were left open without any 
ſuch care being taken. 


I Mus therefore -conclude, that bere, and hos only, was was 


the original. entrance, approached by means of a flight of ſteps, © _ 
and a draw- bridge, as at Rocheſter : and that the fragment of 
the foundations of «thoſe ſteps, and of the outward entrance, 


now remaining at the corner, was found too ſtrong to be do- 
ſtroyed, when the. agoining houſes were built. 
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Any as we find in Canterbury caſtle: this reſemblance of the 
general plan and defign of thefe kind of buildings, which I have 
endeavoured to trace out ;:ſo does it {till more ovidently appear 
in Dover caſtle; the plan of which is repteſented fig. XVI. 
plate XXIV. for here we find much the ſame diſpoſition of apart- 


ments, the-ſame: precautions, .the ſame mode of entrance, and 


likewiſe galleries in the wall, as at Rocheſter, only the ſituation 


of the famous well is here different, it not being built within 


the wall . 


Bur the PTR TER that demands moſt attention in \ this 
caſtle, is the remains of the grand entrance. The preſent entrance 


There is, however, . there-having been formerly a well within 


the Keep itſelf; and ſuch an one is mentidned in ſome old actounts of the caſtle, - 


referred to by Mr, Groſe; and indeed hardly any of thefe remarkable Keeps, 


Groſe's curious work (to which we are indebted for the preſervation of many 
valuable records, as well as for reſcuing ſo many remains of antient buildings, 
now falling to decay, from utter oblivion}, that there were fuch kind of wells in 
many caſtles: There was a fine one in Colcheſter caſtle, even within the me- 


or Towers, were without mem. It appears from the notes collected in Mr. 


- 


-mory of perſons now living ; which has been utterly deſtroyed, and of Which, at 


pProeſent, not the leaſt traces are left And there was alſo, at tradition ſays, a well 


thret hundred feet deep, in the Keep of Carrſbrook caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, 


of which no appearance whatever now remains. In like manner we are told 


there was a well in the Keep of the caſtle at Wincheſter, though both it, and the 


caſtle” itfelf, are nom deftroyed i and mention is made of this well in Holinſlied. 
There was alſo, according to the account given in King's Vale Royal of Che- 


ire, a well of a moſt prodigious depth in the chief tower of Beefton caſtle. And 
(as Mr, Groſe informs ue), in December 1770, in ſinking the floor of the cellar, - 


in Bamborough caſtle, in Northumberland (which was built very much upon the 


e plan with Dover caſtle, and about the ſame time), a curious draw-well was 
accidentally found, the depth of which was 145 feet, all cut through the ſolid 


rock, which had long been forgotten, and remained concealed in one of the «part- 
ments. In the old tower alſo at Newcaſtle, which was built in the time of Wil- 


liam the Conqueror, is a well of very conſiderable depth, and of very curious 
contrivance. bs 


15 
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is indeed at (b), ſig. XVI. and at (o), fig. XVII. but, beſides 


this, there is a moſt ngble flight of ſteps round two ſides of the 
caſtle, from (a) to (h); * through one veſtibule at 0 
to another at (g); and to a very magnificent portal at (ij. 
which is as high as the third ſtory, where the grand apartmen 


themſelves were. This Portal, however, being now brick 


up, the ſtair- caſe ſeems quite uſeleſs, and unaccountable : but 
that it was really the antient entrauce, appears both from its 
grandeur, and from its being defended, moſt evidently, by 
ſeveral great gates, at different heights; for there appear to 


have been gates near (d), and others at (c), in the firſt veſ- 
tibule, and others again about midway from thence to the top, 


at (f), where there is a great ſolid buttreſs, ke ſtrengthen that 
| part. 


IT deſerves alſo to. be remarked, that. on the ſide X the 


ſtalr-caſe, at (m), is a fa I/e portal, as at Rocheſter; which, when 
examined, is found to be, in reality, directly againſt the end 
of the front wall, where it is impoſſible there ſhould ever have 
been any entrance, ar that any breach ſhould be made, 1 


mentioned before, that there is alſo another fa/ſe portal, on the 


ground, directly againſt the end of the great partition wall in 
the middle; 24 its ſituation may be ſeen, in the plan, at (. 
The noble aſcent juſt deſcribed is built within an adjoining 


tower, that goes partly round two fides of the caſtle : and at 
the corner, where it turns, there is not only a moſt beautiful 


veſtibule, adorned with very fine Saxon arches, but alſo an 


adjoining room at (e), which ſeems to have been deſigned for 


| a chapel, and has its door · caſe richly ornamented. And at (d) 
is another room; probably deſigned for thoſe who kept caſtle- 
guard at the gate; or for wardours. And under theſe rooms 


and wy ſteps is the dungeon, as at Rocheſter ; only it conſiſts | 
of 
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of two vaults,” and is larger. And at the top of the ſtair-caſe, is 
I another room at (h), which probably was a bed-chamber. 
Tux door-caſe of the chapel is repreſented Fig. XVIII. and 
we arghed Windows" * = pole are rudely ſkerched, 
: Subs however, and magniicein as this aſcent appears ; 
Jet even this was manifeſtly: not the original one *; for whoever. 
' ſurveys the ſouth front accurately, and the wall on the fide of 
_ the tair-caſe, the whole way up, will r the marks of a 
much more antient flight of ſteps, deviſed with ſtill greater pre- 
cautions. The traces of theſe may ſtill be diftinguiſhed; and in- 


; 5 ſtead of going up to the door, where the preſent common en- 


trance is, they ſeem to have begun about (k), and to have gone 
over the top of that door; as may be ſeen by the dotted lines, 
fg. XVII. Inſomuch that this door way was moſt probably un- | 
der a drawbridge originally; and (like that at Rocheſter) a mere 
Hlly-port, at ſome conſiderable height from the ground, and 
without any Fixed” fteps leading to it. In which caſe, there was 
manifeſtly here at Dover, almoſt preciſely the ſame mode of en- 
ttance, and the ſame mode of defending it, as I have be fore de- 
ſeribed: the only difference being ſuch, as rendered this the 
ſtronger of the two; in conſequence of the grand portal being 
placed ſo much higher up, on the third ahd principal floor itſelf, 
rather than on the floor beneath it. 


On this account, alſo, there ſeems to have, been another ſin- 
gularity i in this building : which is, that there appears only 
one ſmall ſtone ſtair-caſe, within the caſtle, going from the 
ground- floor to the grand apartments: the reaſon whereof is 


* This MT was built about the time of 3 Via II. as appears f- 2h ſome. 
th n Dugdale's Monaſticon. 1 


8 obvious; 
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obvious; for hereby the approach to thoſe apatt ments, in caſe: of 
a cloſe ſiege, and of a breach made below, or at the ſally- port, 
was more difficult. And as the grand flight of ſteps without, 
led quite up to-thoſe very apartments, any more ſtais-cales Ro 
on all other occaſions, have been uſeleſs. ö 

I $HALL only add, that the walls of this caftle are. in ſome 
places near twenty feet thick; and that, though the wiadows 
have been much modervized, (ſome being filled up with ſtone- 
work, and others having bee forced out, where there were 
formerly only loop- holes), yet it may clearly be ſeen, that there 
were originally large and open winde ws only on the grand floor, 
which was at a great height; and an that aua eee it. at 
the very top of the tower. 

ANOTHER building. that well Served attention, Jy may, 
with great propriety, be mentioned on this occaſions. in order to 
illuſtrate and confirm what has been ſaid, is the ocaſtlè at Nor- 
wich; a moſt noble ſpecimen of Saxon architecture. 

THERE is indeed a tradition, of its. having been built in its 
preſent ſorm, by Roger Bigot, about the time of William Rufus z 
and of its having been finally compleated, by Thomas de 
Brotherton, even ſo late as in the time of Edward II. but I cannot 
help ſuſpecting all this to be a miſtake: for though it may be 
true, with regard to the out- works, and the many great buildings 
incloſed within the limits and outward walls of this caſtle, 
which were formerly very extenſive and numerous, that a great 
part of them were built and compleated by thofe two powerful 
lords; yet as to the Keep, or maſter tower (the only couſider- 
able part now remaining} the. ſtile or its architecture is. iQ... 
many reſpects ſo different from that of the towers erected Inn 
the reigns of William Rufus, and Henry IL. and II. and the 
ornaments are ſo different from thoſe which were ity -uſe in 

; | 1 


Obſervations on Antient Cafites. | £75 
the reign of Edward II. (when pointed arches had been long in- 


- traduced, and were. eſteemed. the moſt elegant of any) that I 
cannot but think this building of much greater antiquity, and 
compleatly Saxon “; though it is poſſible the ſtait-· caſe might 
be repaired, or even rebuilt, by Thomas de Brotherton, whoſe 
arms are to be ſcen on a part of the wall. In ſhort, as to the maiu 
body of this building, 1 take it to be the very tower which was 
eredted about the time of king Canute; who, theugh himſelf a 
Dane, yet undoubtedly made uſe of many Saxon architects 3 as 
the far greater number of his ſubjects were Saxons. And L am 
the rather induced to form this concluſion, becauſe I-can find 
no extberitic- account whatever of the deſtruction of the; caſt lo 
built! in Canute's time, either by war, or by accident; or of its 
being taken down, in order to: * the 4112 ad as is 
Auppoſed by. ſo me. 
Bor whether I am i, or Altai in the. 1454 I <> 
Formed of the aera-ol "this building, certain it is, that all its 
ornaments are in the true Saxon ſtile ; and whatever reparations 
have been made in it at different times, have been very carefully 
made to · conform thereto; ſo that it deſerves to be conſidered as 
ane of the moſt compleat Saxon remains in England: as the 
bridge leading to it, is indeed unqueſtionably one of the nobleſt 
and moſt perfect Saxon arches now extant. And I cannot 
help obſerving, on this occaſion, that the reſemblance which 
the devices, and the mode of fortification, both in this Saxon 
«caſtle; and. in that at Colcheſter, have to thoſe built even in the 


* That the * Saxons ornamented many of their buildings very Tichly, is 
-nianifeft from the Church at Barfreſton in Kent; from the well-known Tower at 
St. Edmund's Bury; and from two church towers at Dover and Sandwich, 


which are both richly adorned with pilaſters, -and ſmall round. arches, as this 
aſtlejs, | 


V2 | more 
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* 
% 


more proved Norman times, ſeems to indicate, that the gene- 
| ral plan was taken froth ſtruqures' of a ſtill earlier date than 
| ; either, Eſpecially as the deſcriptions given by Joſephus of the 


known, and introduced even before the age 


| | 
— 22 


* Ir was manifeſtly by means of a. large 
NE running along the eaſtern front * of the building, and: aſcending 
: | to a very beautiful little tower, at the north-eaſt" corner, (ſee 
1 3 Fig. XXVI.) Pl. XXV. The wall of this ſtair-caſe is ſhe wn im 
EL this ſæeteh. And as à great part cheicoF (till remains eitite, wih 
two little antient windows that wore in' it, I have repreſented}: 


which there Kill remain very ſtrong and viſible marks. 
ſtone Pairccaſs; 


tower of Antonia at. Jeruſalem, may lead us to fuſpect this mode: 
of building to have been very antient indeed neee eee, 1 
in which he lived. 
Ix taking a ſurvey of this caſtlei at Narmich; we ſhall fund! 
. I almoſk preciſely: the ſame cautions uſed as in that fat Rocheſter... 
amongſt theſe, the firſt and moſt ſtriking circumſtance that 
offers itſelf to our attention, is te antient mode of entrance, oft 


2 


H UNE the whole, detached from ſeveral little ſheds and buildings, 
that art at preſent erected upon it, which much disfigure this 
front, and form a roof and covering to the: ſteps, av hereas they: 


were formerly open to the air, Upon theſe ſteps (chich, 


though they have been often repaired, appear pretty nearly iu 
their original ſituation) are two great ſtone- arched door- ways, 
one over (a), and the other over (e); both whereof. formerly 
bad great aud, ſtrong gates to them And! beyond theſe, 
higher up, and juſt under the uppermoſt window, is fill a, 
platform where the ſteps are: for a ſpace diſcontinued ; and 
where there is every mark of there. having been a draw-bridge. 
Beyond this is a larger arch, with Rauf Pillars. op. each ſide ;: 


* „ e 


_ 


2 


* This front If the catle is not dreh fieing the eaſt ; but rather inglines a, 
little towards the ſouth. Its length is 92 feet. 10 inches; and thezlength of the. 


north front, gs alſo of the ſouth front, is g8 feet. 
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 Obfervations on Antient Caſtles. — , + 
and from this platform the {ps begin again, -and were conti- 
- nued quite up to the firſt: grand portal; the We- of which is 
De at (by only now bricked up- 

Bxsip Es this, there does not appear to have deen originally 
y entrance tothe inſide of the caſtle whatever; except by a 
mall, narrow, arched paſſage, ſome feet from the ground on tlie 
outſide, and directly under where the draw- bridge was; 
being now the paſſage, from the inſide of the caſtle, to the 
debtors cell; and that through which the preſent entrance is into 
the lower part of the caſtle. The debtors grate. is repreſented 
juſt over (o); and this little paſſage; which-was unqueſtionably 
the old ſally-port, 1s Juſt behind it. We ſee here, therefore; 
almoſt preciſely: the ſame. precautions uſed as. at Rocheſter . 
of: = as there is this reſemblance/ between the approach to the 

rſt grand portal here, and that at Rocheſter; ſo, in the next 
place, we find here alſo a veſtibule in the little tower, between 
and the ſecond. portal: which veſtibule was, in like man- 
ner, much expoſed, and, in appearance, careleſsly defended : 
for. each of the three great arches, ſeen at (c), together with a 
fourth, at the · north end of the room, though now bricked up, 
were formerly left entirely open ; as moſt manifeſtly appears, 
from the manner in which they are bricked up. And they are 
ſo large, and take up ſo great. part of the fide walls, that this 
veſtibule muſt have. had almoſt the appearance. of aft open por- 
tico, rather than of a room; and muſt have been a very beau- 
tiful otnament to the ealtle: whilſt its great height, and its 
being (as at Rocheſter) merely the paſſage between the firſt and 
"ſecond portal, rendered this circumſtance. no ways detrimental in 
cle of a. cloſe ſeege. At Mpeg indeed this veſtibule not only has 


As to a litets (quark door, at a | oarrabls height upon the 3 one fide, 
i ſeems manifeſfly a modern breach very rudely made. 


its 


38 Oz ſervations an Antient Caſtles. 
its arches bricked up, but it 48 alſo divided into two rooms, one 
over the other; and it is in the upper room principally, that the 
remains of the two portals are to be diſcovered. We there ſee, 


directly oppoſite to the three arches repreſented at (e), one vaſt 
arch, in the wall of the-caſtle, reaching quite acroſs the whole 


nde of the. veſtibule; and under this a ſecond great arch, but 
of leſſer dimenſions, which was the ſecond portal; and ith 
under this, in the lower room, may be diſcerned the reinains of 
the ſide pillars. Again in the upper charaber alſo, near the floor, 
at the ſouth end, may be diſcerned the top of the firſt great por- 
tal; the outſide whereof is viſible at (b). There i is ſtill preſerved 
2 paſſage from this veſtibule into the eaſtle: and on one ſide of 
it is.a fmall arch, now walled up, communicating with a wind- 


ing ſtair-caſe at that corner, which went to the top of thocalile, 5 


as is ſhewn at (a) in the plan, fig. XX. pl. XII. 
Bo there was one great fingularity in this Uttle tower that 


. eontained the veſtibule, which ought not to paſs unnoticed 4 15 


for under the veſtibule, was originally an open arch, and a 
vaulted room, or rather receſs, left quite-expofed to the area be- 
fore the caſtle: its roof, or cetfing, being richly decorated with 
aterſeQing arches ; which muſt have had à fine effect, and have 
greatly increaſed the beautiful appearance of this front, Not- 
withſtanding however its ſeeming ſo light and airy, it was by no 
means a weak part of the building; for the fide walls of this re- 
ceſs are of extraordinary ſtrength ; and the wall at the back of 
it, adjoining to the caſtle, is eleven feet thick. And indeed, as 
being the very ſtrongeſt part of the caſtle, the front arch (ori- 
ginally open) is now filled up, and this receſs is converted into 
the felons cell; whoſe grate is ſeen over (p), fig. XXVI; the 
entrance to it being now made in the fide wall, from the debtars 
cell. It is further to be obſerved, that the veſtibule and portal, 


and 
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and the top of the ſtairs, being here at ſo great an height, there 
were not any windows whatever in this eaſtern front of the 
caſtlo, except in the ſtair-caſe, and in the veſtibule itſelf. For 
an the level with the grand apartments there were only loop- 
holes, and thoſe in the places where they are repreſented” 

fig. XXVI. All the arches that appear in this front being merely 
ornamental, as well as the pilaſters againſt the wall: and even 
the two at (d), which have fo. much the appearance of a win 
dow, being moſt-manifeſtly only a fantaſtic variation of orna- 
ment, probably placed there even by way of deception. But 
on all the other ſides of the caſtle were very magnificent win- 
dows, àt a great height, on the ſame floor where the principal 
and ſtate apartments were ſituated 3 four of which may be 
ſeen within the our: great arches of · the. weſt front, fig. XXVII. 
And that every one of theſe were in reality windows, is moſt 
evident, becauſe the pillars and frames ſtill remain entire, and 
they are filled up with materials quite different from thoſe of 
the caſtle walls; ſome with brick, and ſome with rough ſtones 
and mortar. There is, however, on this ſide, a little lower 
down, at (f), a brick arch, and modern window, which muſt 
carefully be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt; it having been forced 
out in theſe latter ages, as appears moſt clearly from the breaks 
in the ornaments on the adjoining parts of the wall, where there 
never. was any window or opening originally, except a loop- 
hole, and arch leading to it. The little door alſo at (g), | a 
| fig, XXVII. which now is the entrance to one of the ſtair-caſes 
of the caſtle, marked (b) in the plan, fig. XX. pl. XXIV. has 
in like manner, been forced out of late Years, through the ca- 
vit. where was a loop-hole. 
T is alſo further to be remarked, with regard to this weſt 
front, that the ſpace within the letters (hiKk1) has been faced 


with. new work; but all. the other part of it appears moſt "Ws 
to 


40 Other valiont on Antient "Caſtles; 
to be the old wall, and to have the original ornaments ſtill re- 
maining. And even the new work has been finiſhed in a manner 


exactly ſuitable thereto; and has preſerved the windows in the 
very places where the perforations of the old ones were found : 
and has them ornamented in, a manner ſimilar to thoſe on the 
other ſides of the caſtle, and to the two other old and original 
ones on each fide in this front. And it appears, that this new. 
work is but of little thickneſs, and a mere facing of - ſtone ; for 
the old wall, with, the origigal galleries warte remains n 
entire behind it. 1 


Ar (m) and (u), FS xxvn. are the two man achich I 
have before mentioned in this caſtle, as being intended to deceive 
by an appearance of weakneſs. And in order to make the de- 
ception ſtill ſtronger, there were in each of them four loopholes 
at the top, as here repteſented. When we come to examine the 
inſide of the building, howeuer, we not only find the wall as 
thick here as in any other-part, but there are actutlly moreover 
two great buttreſſes, or rather two oblique walls, each ſupported 
by a great arch, and reaching from the middle wall to the back: 
of theſe arches; which walls ſtill Wares and are ee in 
the plan, fig. XX. at (e d, ef). ; A5 

As to the inſide of this caſtle; it bi been long uſed as a 
common county gaol, it is ſo built up with a variety of rooms, 
cells, and offices, and all the great arches leading to the loop- 
holes are ſo carefully bricked up, that many curious particulars, 
and marks of the old mode of fortification, can no longer be 
ſeen. Enough however remains to merit attention. 


Ap on this oecaſion I cannot but obſerve, with regard to 
this caſtle (and would beg leave to extend the obſervation to 
many others alſo), that although i it appears upon record, that it 


was uſed as a priſon long ago; and even ſo early as in the reign 
of 


7 
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of Henry I. yet we mult by no means conceive from thence, that 
It was uſed for that purpoſe only; and that the whole building was, 
from the firſt, a mere priſon, as it now is. For the real fact 5 
{from many circumſtances) to have been merely this; that the 
dungeons, orvaults, of this, and of other caſtles, ſo ſaid to have been 
ons, Were appointed by royal authority to be public and privi- 
leged priſons. at all times; whereas the dungeons of other caſtles 
were permitted to be uſed as ſuch only in time of war, and it 
was unlawful at other times to confine any perſons therein; 
whilft the upper apartments of all theſe towers, in both 
caſes, were conſtantly uſed as ſtate apartments, for Gs reſidence 
of great officers, and of their attendants, notwithſtanding the 
priſons underneath. And hence, perhaps, aroſe the practice, in 
early. times, of committing ſtate priſoners to the cuſtody of dif- 
ferent lords, at pleaſure; which was continued down to the 
time of Henry VIII., when the origin of it was forgotten. 


Taz inſide of this caſtle, inſtead of containing an open yard, 

as it does now, was filled up with the floors of moſt magnificent 
and ſpacious apartments. And, although the timbers are at preſent 
removed, and only ſmall ſheds are built againſt the walls, yer 


traces of the original diſpoſition of the whole may plainly be 


diſcovered, by any perſon accuſtomed to examine theſe kind of 
buildings: and there are ſtill viſible the marks of the ſtrong 
partition-wall, running acroſs from welt to eaſt, In the middle 
part, this wall 'is thrown down from (de) to (g h), fig. XX. 

pl. XXIV. ; but one of the gaolers, ſtill living, remembers the 
Sondativas of that part being diſcovered, under the pavement of 
the preſent yard; and that on digging down by the fide of it, 
they found great arches of communication made through it un- 
derground, and the obvious remains of vaults or dungeons, 
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IT appcars alſo, that the apartments on the ground- floor of 
this caſtle were vaulted over with ſtone ; for a great part of the 
old vault (at glmn) ſtill! remains, and alſo the great ſtone 
arches of the buttreſſes (de f), and a. ſtone vaulting over a 
part where the preſent chapel “ is, between (e d) and (o p). 

Ar (de), where appears the remaining projection of tho partis 
tion wall, may be ſeen alſo a part rounded off, and now caſed 
with brick, having the appearance of a round tower: and in the 
middle of this a deep, circular, cavity of ſtone work, like the pipe 
of a well ; which has been filled up in the memory of perſons now 
living. Here therefore Was, in all probability, the original well, 
in the wall of the caſtle; as at Rocheſter and Canterbury. And 
it appears that there was alſo a paſſage to it from one of the 
galleries, through the wall, the entrance to which is now bricked 
up, but ſtill viſible. 

As to the galleries themſelves, a part of them in remains, 
and it is manifeſt that there. were two; one nearly on the level 
with the ſtate apartments, and the other ſtill higher up in the 
building: both ſeeming. to have been conſtructed much like 
thoſe at Rocheſter, having ſmall aſcents and deſcents in them, to 
paſs over the places where the chimneys went through the walls. 

Bur as to thoſe chimnies, or any of the other paſſages, or 
cavities in the walls, they are all here ſo carefully ſtop- 
ped up, and have ſo many buildings erected againſt them. 
that little or nothing is to be diſcerned as to their ſituation or 
ſtructure. The ſtair- caſe alſo at the ſouth welt corner (being 
made uſe of to lead to that which is now the hoſpital of 
the caſtle), has its ancient entrance at the bottom at preſent 
ſtopped up, ſo as to have no communication with the 1 in- 


* The ancient chapel, mentioned in old records as being in this caſtle, muſt 
haye been, moſt probably, on a level with the principal floor, and ſtate apartments; 
and could not have been originally here, where there was neither light nor a con- 


venient approach. 
fide 
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fide of the building, except juſt with thoſe apartments above; 
and the- lower entrance of it now is only through the forced 
door- way, at (g, fig.) XXVII. and as to the other ſtair-caſe, at 
the north corner, that is walled up entirely. 

Havre been thus particular in the deſcription of theſe four 
eaſtles, I ſhall -more briefly deſcribe the few Ou which | 

thirik neceſſary to refer to, 
Ay the next I ſhall mention is Portcheſter: N again we 
find the great tower entered originally much in the ſame manuer ; 
for it has till remaining a ſtair-caſe on the outſide, at (a b), 
6g. XXI. pl. XXIII. at the top of which was the grand por- 
tal; and a veſtibule at (g), with a ſecond portal in it. And on 
each fide this veſtibule were two rooms; one of which, (c), 
ſerved for a chapel; and the other, (d), tradition fays, is that 
wherein queen Elizabeth lodged when ſhe viſited Portſmouth. 

Tuts tower was exceeding lofty, and had four floors ; but 
there were no large windows on any of them, except in the third 
ſtory, which is very high; and on which were the ſtate apart- 
ments. There was alſo ene other great:fingularity in this building; 
that as it ſtands not in the middle of the caſtle area, or derached 
from the outworks, like moſt other towers; but at one corner 
of that area, and on the very outermoſt wall; and was there- 
fore, at all times, expoſed to the enemies attacks; it had no 
windows, even on the floor where the grand apartments were, 
on the outſide next the country; but only windows on the 
two ſides that were next the court of the caſtle : and all the reſt 
of the apartments had only loop-holes on any fide, with ſteps 
up to them, as. at Rocheſter. 

THERE was undoubtedly a well in this tower, at the corner, 
at (e), the pipe of which was carried up to the floors above, but 
not quite to the top. It is now filled up; but the ſtone work of 
it is clearly to be diſcerned on the ground, as well as the re- 
mainder of the pipe aſcending upwards, 
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Turxkz was alſo a round ſtair- caſe, at (f). And in many places 
are large remains that clearly indicate the lower apartments to 
have been all vaulted with ſtone. And there is moreover, at a 
conſiderable height, one appearance in the walls, within the 
tower, which I confeſs I do not at all know how to account for: 
namely, that of four curious ſtone mouldings, two of which are 
fixed againſt one of the walls, in each of the two great diviſions 
of the tower, in the form of a V, and reach at fide to fide > 
they are manifeſtly wrought with great care; but whether they 
contain flues, or pipes, for the conyeyance of ſound, or were for 
any other purpoſe, muſt be left to conjecture merely; and there; 
Drege not, without further examination, to be aſſerted. 


Tu next caſtle I ſhall mention, that of Colcheſter, built. 


moſt probably in the time of the Saxons, by Edward the Elder, 


one would ſuſpect, at firſt fight, to be very different from thoſe 


already deſcribed ; but on a nearer inſpection it will be found to 
have been originally much the ſame.. For as to the preſent 
grand portal, or gate-way, on the ground, on the ſouth fide of 
this building, notwithſtanding it is a moſt finiſhed piece of 


workmanſhip, and plainly no forced entrance, like many others, 


yet it will be found, like the preſent magnificent ſtair-caſe at 
Dover (to be indeed antiquated itſelf), but not to have been 
the original entrance. 

W HoEveR examines it carefully will find, that although it it 
has a groove remaining for 'a portcullis, and although there 


were alſo ancient ſeats within the gate for the wardours, yet 


that the whole of this portal is plainly not of the ſame work- 
manſhip with the reſt of the caſtle; but was inferted in later 
ages, near the principal circular ſtair-caſe ; when the improve- 
ments in the art of war had rendered the old devices leſs ufeful. 
And on this occaſion, I cannot help obſerving, that ſuch kind 
of inſertions of large maſſes of new work (though themſelves 

of 
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of a very remote date) in more antient ſtructures, are not at all 
unuſual; and are to be met with in ſome, of our cathedrals. 
There is a remarkable inſtance of this kind in the cathedral 
church of Norwich; where we find, in the weſt front, one of 
the moſt magnificent great windows in England; although the 
whole of that part of the building is known to have been erected 
in the time of Henry I. long before ſuch kind of windows came 
in uſt; and carries with it evident marks of that age. And the 
fact is, that this window was inſerted, as a complete piece of frame 
work, the old ſolid wall having been cut away for that purpoſe, 
in the time of Henry VI.; when the great weſt door, which 
has a pointed arch, was al conſtructed. In proof whereof I 
may add, that upon making a late repair, it was found that the 
frame of · ſtone work was ſo totally diſtinct from the reſt of the 
front wall, as even to have flown, conſiderably therefrom. | 

Bur, to return to Colcheſter caſtle; on the north ſide are the 
manifeſt veſtiges of the antient and original entrance; for there 


we find an arched gate, or portal, at a conſiderable height, 


bricked up, as is ſhewn fig, XXII. pl. XXIV. and directly under 
it are the remains of ſtrong foundations of a ſtair-caſe, or ad- 
joining building, as at Canterbury; the marks alſo of the ſteps 
from thence downwards are plainly to be diſcerned on the wall. 
And adjoining to this arch, on the inſide, is a narrow gallery, 
and alſo a ſmall round ſtair-caſe, which does not deſcend any 
lower down, but goes from thence up to the top of the 
building. And the. other larger ſtair-caſe, which went from 
the bottom. uf the caſtle to the top, was for ſecurity placed on 
the oppoſite fide, at a great diſtance from this entrance. There 
are no large windows now remaining in the walls: that is, none 
of thoſe that were placed in this building originally. For the 


whole upper part of it has been taken down, nearly as far as. 
the. 
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the floor of the old ſtate rooms, in which apartments alone"ſach 
windows' were placed. And as to the preſent great windows 
in the room which has, with ſo much taſte, been fitted up 
as a library by Mr. Gray, and in that adjofning, they were 
forced out, only a few years ago, with much labour, in places 
where there were originally only loop holes. Neither is there 


now remaining any incloſed gallery, going quite round the 


caſtle, within the thickneſs of the walls. But the veſtiges of 


ſuch a paſſage may very plainly be traced at the very top of 


the walls as they now 'ſtand ; the walk, that is there at pre- 
ſent, ſunk in the midſt of the walls like a fort of channel, being 
molt evidently the bottom part of ſuch*a gallery, Which cir- 
cumſtance has been very judiciouſly obſerved by Mr. Strutt, 
who has given a very curious account of this building. The 
chimneys, whereof four at "leaſt ſtill remain, and the drains, are 


all conſtructed much in the ſame manner as thoſe at Rocheſter. 


And the aſcent to all '*the-loop*holes is by ſteps under the arches, 


as it thoſe of the lowermoſt ſtory of that caſtle : but the ſtrue- 


ture of the arches themſelves, at the top, is here very different, 
they being made ſhelving down towards the loop-holes; which 
muſt have admitted weapons from without more eaſily, and 
have been attended with inconvenience. Probably, this being 
one of the earlieft buildings of the kind in England, the method 


of ſloping the-arches the contrary way, as a further Precaution, 
was not then invented or thouglit of. 


Tuis caſtle is of vaſt dimenſions, being About 168 feet in 
length, and 127 in breadth; and there HR have been three or 
four magnificent rooms, at leaſt, on every floor. 

"THE deteprich with regard to the round tower at one corner 
of it (the walls of which are above 20 feet thick) T have before 
taken notice of. And Mr. Moraut informs us, that there was 
remaining, about thirty or forty years ago, a very fine well 


within 
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within the building, which was ſoon after that time deſtroyed 
by one Wheeley: and, unleſs I was much miſtaken, I perceived 
traces of it, in the remaining part of the foundations of one of 
the croſs walls, now. pulled down. | 

I sHALL only juſt add, that the preſent little entrance into the 
caſtle, through the eaſt wall, adjoining to what is now the yard 
of the priſon, appears to me to have been no ſally- port, but 
merely a way forced through the arch of an old loop- hole: and 
another door-way has been: ſtill more rudely forced out in the 
north front, at a little diſtance beneath the antient original por- 
tal; the repreſentation of hiah I have omitted in the ſketch of 
that front, to avoid confuſion... 
Taxkx remains now to be mentioned, by. way of illuſtration, 
only one more building of this ſort, Guilford caſtle-; of which I 
{hall add a ſhort deſcriptionggbeth becauſe it is a moſt venerable 
piece of antiquity, that deſerves to be ſaved. from oblivion, and 
on account of, its having, ſome great particularities in it, worth 
notice. As to the reſt, in different parts of this kingdom, that 
might be referred to, I ſhall: only ſay, they will, on GE 
be found, in general, to confirm the obſervations here made. 
is not, however, to be expected, that every kind of device met 
with at Rocheſter ſhould be found in all of them. 
 Gv1iLFoD caſtle is. ſmaller than any of thoſe already dive 
ſcribed, although king John is known to have had his. reſidence 
here. ſometimes; and once to have kept his birth- day i in-it. - It 
is in dimenſions only 42 feet and an half, by 47, or dane pte: 
and contained only one room on a floor, having no partition- 
wall. a yo 6 
Ox the ground floor there: were no windows,:. nor even ſo. 
Ws as loop-holes ; but in the upper ſtories, there was one- 
| ane near the middle, on each fide; the form of which 
| Nas 
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reſt of the preſent windows, they are all modern breaches : and 
even ſome of the old ones have plainly been altered, aul re- 
paired ; and have even had frames and pillars of brick-work ins 
ſerted. The preſent entrance alſo is manifeſtly a breach made 
in theſe later ages. And the original edjiitance may be ſtill pt, 


ceived to have been undoubtedly through a ſtone arch, iu nee 


midſt of the weſt front, M conſiderable heighi und muſt Hav 
been approached by a ſtairgaſe, on the route of the wall. 
This arch, in which is a great pech (it being a pointed one, 
although of a date long before arches were introduced 
into common uſe *) ſtill remai And although 
it now paſſes for a windot g yet 'thitlevht was the antient portal, 
is manifeſt, both from the None archtwithin, Which exactly 
correſponds with it, and differs ο² the ces ef all the wins 
dows; and aſo from hence, that whereds e windows on the 
other three ſides are at the ſame height ſποunn ue gund, this 
arch and portal is ſome Feet lower, aud e bettom level with 


the marks of the 1 Its formt may be ſoen rudehy 


_ketched, fig. XXI VSI en 

Turf was à circular ſtiait⸗ ants one ther bf Ms caſtles 
and there are alfo galleries in the thicknefs of the wall, as at 
Rocheſter. There is, likewiſe, one very Sdd piece of Wr 


tification; which is, the mock appearauce of a falſe enttubes 


be fle 
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| containing an account of the late ear] of Strathmore's'travels through Spun; _ 


mention is made of 2 like fingularity: for in the AqueduRt near Segovia, 
Which was — built i een of Inn, dara 
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up with large ſquare ſtones, of a different kind from the reſt of 
the caſtle ; and having, in order to increaſe the deception, ma- 
chicolations over it, at a great gat; as if to defend it from at- 


tacks. See fig. XX V. pl. XXIII. 


I MicGuT extend theſe general obſervations much further, 
to the conſideration of many other caſtles ; but to avoid being 
unneceſſarily tedious, ſhall only add, that although there was 
another mode of fortification; namely that of having a round 
tower, or keep, on the top of a ſteep artificial mount; yet even 
here the ſame kind of rules were, in ſome meaſure, obſerved; 
as within thoſe very keeps there muſt have been magnificent 
rooms in their upper ftories, if we pay any regard to what Dr. 
Borlaſe has ſaid, in his account of thoſe caſtles, which were the 
places of reſidence of the ancient Dukes of Cornwall. 

Ap where we find, beſides a keep on an hill, an additional 
tower, communicating with it, by means of a gallery (or covered 
way) and draw-bridge, as at Tunbridge ; ſuch additional tower 
had alſo magnificent apartments in the upper ſtories ; and was 
fortified much in the ſame manner as has been here deſcribed ; 
only the entrance was not ſo carefully ſecured, the great ſtrength 


of all being in the keep, to which a retreat might be made 


through the covered way. 


In all however the rule of having the tate apartments, very 


high, and n. in the third ſtory, was invariably ob- 
ſer ved. 


AnD hence perhaps we may account for an odd circumſtance, 


in ſome very magnificent madera houſes, built on the ſite of 


antient caſtles; namely, that the grand apartments are there 
alſo, on the third ſtory, where, in other houſes, we uſvally find 
only the Attic ſtory, and apartments of an inferior kind. 

Tunis is remarkably the caſe at Chatſworth, the ſeat of the 
duke of Devonſhire, in Derbyſhire; and at Belvoir caſtle, the 
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ſeat of the duke of Rutland, in Lincolnſhire. Probably thefe / 
noble houſes, being built on the ſite of antient caſtles, where the 


"Nate rooms were always on that ſtory, this old cuſtom, was pre- 


ſerved, both as a mark of antient dignity, and as a proof of their 
original, | 8 . 

I MIGHT' mention many paſſages, in Holinſhed, and other 
antient authors, which may be explained, and illuſtrated; by 
means of the account here given ; and eſpecially ſuch as relate 
to the ſieges of 'theſe caſtles; and to the reſidence of many 
royal perſonages, with their courts, within their walls, and 
in theſe very towers, which have often, through miſtake, been 
conceived to have been mere dungeons, from their being called 


Keeps: but the doing ſo, would render this paper too long; 


and would be an improper intrufion on the time and patience of 


the Society, which has already perhaps been too much broken 


in upon. I ſhall therefore, only juſt extract one curious piece 
of hiſtory, relating to Rocheſter caſtle, which will ſtrongly 
confirm the obſervations I have ventured to make, on the 
ſtrength of this building, and on the mode of defence. King 
« John (ſays Holinſhed *) having recovered ſtrength about 
« him, and being advertiſed that William de Albanie was 
c entered into the caſtle of Rocheſter, with a great number of 
« knights, men of arms, and other ſoldiers, haſted thither 
« with his whole army, and beſieged them within; inforcing 
de himſelf by all ways poſſible to win the caſtle, as well by 
« battering the walls with engines, as by giving thereto many 
« aſſaults: but the garriſon within, conſiſting of ninety and 
„ four knights, beſides demilances, and other ſoldiers, de- 
% fended the place very manfully, in hope of reſcue from the 
&« barons. At length they within, for want of veitils, were 


* Holinſhed, v. iii. p. 188, b. | 
« conſtrained 


& 


" 
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« conſtrained to yield it unto the king, after it had been be- 
4% ſieged the ſpace of threeſcore days.— And true it is, 


„ there had been no ſiege, in thoſe days, more earneſtly in- 


« forced, nor more obſtinately defended : for after that all the 
ce limmes of the caſtell had been reverſed, and thrown down, they 
& kept the maſter tower, till half thereof was overthrown; and 
« after kept the other half, till, through famine, they were con- 


e frained to yield, having nothing but horſe-fleſh and water to 
« ſuſtain their lives wbl. 
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Sequel to the Obſervations on Ancient Caſtles. 
Read January 17, 1782. 


To the Rev. Doctor Milles, Dean of Exeter, Prefideut of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


SIR, 


ERMIT me now to communicate to the Society of Anti- 

quaries, the ſequel of ſuch obſervations as I have had an 
opportunity to make with regard to the ſtructure of ancient 
caſtles ; a ſubject, which, however ill I may have ſucceeded in 
treating of it, appears to me capable of throwing conſiderable 
light on the hiſtory of our country; and therefore I cannot but 
ſtill endeavour to make every effort in my power to elucidate 
it; wiſhing my attempts to be a means of exciting others to 
make more ſucceſsful enquiries. 

I pip not venture to lay my firſt concluſions before the 
Society, till a variety of repeated obſervations had aſſured me 
I was right in my general outlines; and in no danger of ſubſti- 
tuting raſh conjectures, and haſty ſurmiſes, in the room of ſolid 
fatisfaftory deduQtions : and I preſume, on the preſent occaſion, 
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to add theſe papers, in conſequence only of that full conviction 
of the truth of the remarks they contain, which long expe- 
rience, repeated inveſtigation, and a patient perſeverance in an 
unbiaſſed attention to proper LAS has authorized me to 
adope. | 

Fox ſome. time, 1 thought it N be eee 4 to add 

more on a ſubject, which to many perſons might appear trivial; 
and therefore I ſuppreſt ſome additional obſervations I had made 

on the caſtle at Canterbury, on a fecond more minute inſpec- 
tion, (when I had the aſſiſtance of workmen, and ladders, to 
examine that building with much more accuracy,) although 
they tended to confirm, ſtill more ſtrongly, all that had been 
advanced in my former paper: And I forbore alſo to give any 
anſwer to ſome few objections, that had occurred to perſons not 
fully acquainted with theſe kind of reſearches, But in the 
courſe of repeated ſurveys which I continued to make merely 
for my own ſatisfaction, ſo much freſh matter has come to 
light, tending to illuſtrate ancient manners; ſo many ſtrong 
confirmations of my former obſervations. have occurred; and 
there appeared ſo many additional inſtances of ancient inge- 
nuity, caution, and ſkill, deſerving of notice, though employed 
on modes of defence and preſervation, which (from the un- 
avoidable change of cuſtoms and correſponding ideas) are al- 
ready become quite obſolete ; that I could no longer forbear 
endeavouring to preſerve the remembrance of them, by the 
aſſiſtance, and under the protection of a SoctETY, inſtituted to 
tranſmit ſuch memorials to future ages; when moſt probably, 
from the preſent decaying ſtate of theſe ſtructures, there can 
be no other means of obtaining information concerning theſe 

matters, nor any other opportunity afforded of becoming ac- 
quainted with many curious facts neceflary to preſerve right 
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ideas of former times, than what they mall derive from the ha- 
bours of the preſent age. 
My former Paper was confined merely to a eden ies 
tion of the manner of fortifying thoſe remarkable parts of An- 
cient Caſtles and Stong- holds, called Raps and Mafter-towers ; 
without any great regard to the W e in which) any of 
them were conſtruct ee. 
Bor, as the gradual intermixture iy, of Rodin Art, | 
and the progreſs and improvement of Northern, Saxon, and 
Norman Arts, are curious circumſtarices that occut to obſerva- 
tion, on a fuller ſurvey, I muſt: now uns voidably make the 
different Aras in which: theſe: Buildings were erected, the firſt 
object of attention; as far as there is a poſſibility of tracing- out 
thoſe different periods with any degree of preciſion: and cannot 
but carefully remark the ſueceſſive gradual changes introduced in 
the mode of accommodation and defence. After which, the almoſt 
imperceptible tranſition, made by the Ancient Chieftains of this 
land, from a reſidence in formidable, ſtately, inconvenient 
Strong- holds, to that in Embattled manſions (Embattled with- 
out uſe, and almoſt without meaning); and at length to conve- 
nient and elegant Palaces, abounding witch the luxuries of life; 
is a curious ſpeculation, which. on this\occaſion will unavoidably 
occur to the obſetvation of every Antiquary; and which therefore 
I ſhall make the concluding part of the contents of this paper. 

Tux notices; left us by Camden, Leland, Holinſhed, Stow, 
and various othet writers on the ſubject, concerning the build- 
ing of ſeveral of the Caſtles mentioned by them, appear, on ex- 
act examination, to be 2 imperfect. They ſpeak with preci- 
ſion enough of grants of thoſe, Manſions; of reparations ; and 
of new-ereftions ;/ but it is very;Cclear, that, in many inſtances, 
the original Buildings were in heing long before the times they | 
ſpeak of aud that they had neither ſeen, nor heard of, any 

| H ſa- 
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ſatisfactory records, concerning the reſpeQive. ages in which 
they were firſt conſtructed. 
So of theſe Buildings are ſtill exiſting almoſt entire, and 


will ſpeak for themſelves, better.than-any n eating to 
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ham. extracted from any ancient hiſtotians. 
Amors r theſe, two more eſpetially Cm ConniG 
borough i in Yorkſhire ; and Caſtleton in Derbyſhire ; the anti- 
quity of whoſe preſent Buildings will, upon examination, ap- 
pear vaſtiy greater than has in latter ages been at all conceived. 
Or Conniſborough, Camden, only ſays, that it is an old Caſ- 
tle, called mi Britifh caer cavar g ſituated upon a rock; whither 
{after the battle of Maisbeily, when Aurelius Ambrofius hat routed 
the Saxons, and put them to a diſorderly flight) Hengiſt their 
general retired, to ſecure himſelf; and à few days after took 
the field agam, againſt the Britains, who purſued him; with 
Whom he engaged a ſecond time; which preuod fatal both to. 
Himſelf and \ 1 Pr for the Britains · cut off many of them, 
and taking him priſoner, beheaded him (if the authority of 
the Britiſh'Hiftory-is to be preferred in this matter, before that 
of the Saxon Annals, which report him to have died a natural 
death, being worn out and ſpent with fatigue and buſineſs). 
But be that as it may ſure enough it is, that a mount juſt 
before the gate has been 1 1 am 
3 of a conſtant tradition, 
Tunis Cuſtle was alſo the Me- uf Richard Plintape- 
net duke of Vork, grandſbn to king Edward IIId, aud grandfa- 
ther to king Edward IVth, whe — too ſoon for the 
crown, was beheaded by king Henry Vb. NA 
Tu Caſtle here, ſays Camden, bab been a large args frog: 
bolt pile; whereof the .out walls are funding, fituate on a 
pleaſant aſcent from the an but ach egy > by- an 
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Bigh hill, on which the Town ſtands; before the gate is the 
agger, by tradition ſaid to be the burying place of Hengiſt 9 

From hence therefore, on the whole, 1t dearly 115 or 5 
legt, that there was a fortreſs here in the time of | 

and although Camden, aud his editor, ſeem to think um wh 
ginal one was afterwards deſtroyed, and rebuilt, we ſfiall ſoon find 
reaſon to believe that in ſuch a coriclafion they were miſtaken. 
Ir is remarkable enough, that in the old firſt editions of Came 
den it is called conines-borrough which if we pay any regard to 
ancient etymologies, and gie credit to the authority of Verſte 
ganÞ (who ſays all ꝓlaces called burg, or bury, or borough, wert 
places fortified , vill lead us to underſtand this to have been named 
in Saxon times, the kings fortreſs,” or the kings keep, or in other 
words the yal palace ; er 8 
conan ſignificd be royal city. Wor 26h en 
Wr may fairly conclude, nehm A enen dec 
and Saxon fortifications were merely entreuchments of earth, 
yet that here was in the earlieſt times ſome building, and ſtrong 
place of reſidence; eſpecially as an ancient tradition has been pre- 
ſetved, and is mentioned by old hiſtorians, which ſays, here was a 
Caſtle that afterwards belonged\to king Harele. 
Tux Conqueror beſtowed it upon William de Warren, with 
all its privileges and juriſdictions: which are ſaid to have been 
over twenty cight towns; and William de Warren, being a 
great builder, is commonly: poſed to have re-edified it. But 
of this there is no proof; nor does any ching in the anne 
afford the leaſt ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. 

Nou then let the Caſtle fpeak for itſelf. Nethingewbe more 
extraordinary than the — wb this 9 > 
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Tur great. c court, it is true, has foe. LINER of the 
courts of other Caſtles : but yet even this part of the fortreſs, 
when carefully attended to, will be found- very- unlike. te 
Ballia that were in uſe after the canqueſt. 

A area appears walled in; which was entered by a e 
gate way, between two tound towers, after paſſing a draw 
bridge and deep diteh: but this area has neither the regularity, 
nor extent, of thoſe of the Norman Caſtles; nor any appear- 
ance of ſuch additional interior buildings beſides the keep, as 
ufually are found, within the circuit of *Caftles conſtructed by 
that / magnificent people; the greatueſe of whoſe ideas appeared 
in their fortreſſes, as well as in their churches. In ſhort the very 
area of this ſtrong- hold might juſt as well be compared to the 
Roman Caſtle at Richborougb, as to any Norman fortreſs 
and might as well be ſuppoſed to have been formed by a Roman 
general, as by Willam de Warren. And! fill more ſtriking 
is the contraſt with regard to the keep, or maſler tower itſell. 

Tais extraordinary ſtructure ſtands in one corner of the area, 
commanding a moſt glerious view of the windings of the river 
Dune or Dua, and of the adjacent country; if any ideas of the 
beauty of ſuch a ſcene could be conceived in thoſe! barbarous 
times of deſolation, when this fortref& was erected; and when 
not one fingle' window was conſtructed therein fo placed as to 
behold it. I hall endeavour to deſeribe the particularities of the 
hole wiek as much preciſion as poſſib len. i Holliud 17 
Tus firſt thing that ſtrikeb the eye, is @ very rematkable 
ſloping part of the foutidation walls, riſing to a great height, 
like a mount; and having in many parts; in conſequence” ct its 
being ebvered with earth and moſs, the appearance of a ſmal 
hill exactly of the ſame dimenſions as the Caſtle itſelf, (ſee Fi 
ef g h,) the bottom of this floping part appears almoſt circular; 
but higher up are ſeen, more fully, fix” vaſt, projeRtitig, But- 
treſſes, aſcending in a ſtill more ſteep direction, to prop and ſup- 
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port the building. Modern engineers would, e call the 
whole a regular Glacis, or rather a Talus. 

IMMEDIATELY above this ſloping part, the Towet ride, per- 
pendicularly, to a great height. Its inſide forms a compleat 
circle; but on the outſide appear fix additional ſquare turrets ; 
which are, however, merely... the continuation e of. the 
buttreſſes juſt mentioned. % I; 

Tun walls of this Tower are very early half: as thick i its | 
diameter within, which, is about twenty-one feet ; and ſome of 
the turrets, as they aſcend towards the top, are in a very few 
places hollowed out, and converted into cloſets,. which - bave 
narrow loops. Act act 
_ Havino ſurveyed this range appearance of the onthe; the 

next thing that draws attention, is the aſcent to-the grand 
entrance; which is (and moſt probably always was) by an ex- 
ceediug ſteep flight of deep ſteps (a b) on the South ſide, fo nar- 
row (not being. I think, much more than three feet in width) a 
ſo ſhallow, in the ſpace for ſetting the feet on every ſtep (whilſt 
there is no rail to hold by, and an abſolute precipice on either fide), 
that even the going up is frightful; and the coming down, not 
to be accompliſhed without help, except by workmen ac- 
cuſtomed to e and the ee beige of ey buil- 
ing . 

Ar the tap of this 1 is a great door · way G. very 7 
however, in compariſon: of thoſe in Norman towers, and of very, 
Gogular conſtruction ; for although there is a ſtone arch turned 
over it (in imitation probably of thoſe which had been ſeen in 
Roman buildings), yet the nature of ſuch. an arch ſeems hardly 
to have been underſtood, nor was it truſted: to; for directly 
zeroſß the diameter, and wnderneath-it, is placed a great 1ranſonr 
Jene, ike a beam; and the ſpace between it and the Arch is 

_, tilled, 
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filled up with ſtone-work; as if to aff 4 the Arch 3 in i ſupporting 
the wall above. 

Urn the whole i it makes a molt groteſque compound, of the 
door of an ancient Dan; or even of an old Egyptian temple (ſuch 
as thoſe of which Norden has given us many repreſentations), and 
of a Roman arch ; ſeeming to proclaim aloud the age in which 
it was built, to have been a period, when a little improvement 
in architecture had been made, in conſequence of ſeeing a 
few Roman works; but when the rude architects had not ſeen 
enough, nor been ſufficiently informed, thoroughly to cormpre- 
bend them . 

ON entering the door, we find an area, in the thickneſs of the 
wall, like a Title Veſtibule. (See plan F. IV. a.) On one fide 
whereof is a paſſage to the ſtair-caſe, which aſcends not in a 
ſ] piral form, as thoſe of latter ages, but goes ſtreight through the 
thickack of the wall; like the rude ſtair-caſe of an ancient 
Northern Dun: It is, however, well and neatly - conſtrued; 
and has a noble appearance. 

Tais ſtair-cafe has no communication with the room on the 
firſt floor, except through the veſtibule ; and therefore raighe be 
aſcended without entring at all into that room. 

THrar room, however, ought not to be paſſed by unnoticed. 
It is compleatly circular; and has no window, nor even a loop- 
hole to it. But in the centre of the floor is a round aperture, 
like the mouth of a well (fee F. II. at b), which opens into a 
moſt diſmal, dark, deep dangzeon (vt) excavated out of the midſt 


* Tt is not to be wondered at, that the firſt Sanne ſhould adopt ſuch imperſtłt 
ideas of the ſtrength of the Roman arch, if it be confedered, that in che latter 
times, Roman architecture, in this country, was in ſo imperieRt ſtate, that in 
Newport-Gate, at Lincoln, there actually, was: no regular hey Stone at all, to the 
arch; and three thin ſtones, ſeem to'have been inſerted, on one fide, by way ok. 
wedging the whole together. 
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of the artificial, mount, aud incloſed within the ſloping part of the 
foundation walls; and rudely vaulted over, Atthe bottom appears 
to have been a draw well;z but there was no admiſſion for light 
or air, except through the aperture at (b); nor could the room, 
in the floor of which this apperture is, have the benefit of 
either, when the door was ſhut, except by means of a fimilar 
aperture, which there muſt have been ar (c) in the floor above. 

Wes cannot therefore err in calling the lower of theſe frightful 
apartments, the Dungeon; and that next above, In Store Room; 
afid the aperture, at (e), muft have atiſwered the triple purpoſe, 
of drawing . up water, of drawing up ſtores, and of admitting 
air and light: for to let in which! the more effectually, there is 
good reaſon to ſuppoſe that a ſimilar Aperture was left in every 
floor, to the very top of the caſtle; and the rather, becauſe, 
without ſuch, even the ſtate apartments would be moſt wretch- 
edly dark, each of them having no more then ane window. © 

Ix other reſpe&s, however, we ſhall find they were highly 
finiſhed, and magnificent for ſuch a barbarous age. 

Tux aſcent of the grand ſtair-caſe, from the veſtibule through 
the wall, from (a) to Id) IF. IV.] is ſtately. It has no neceſſar 
communication either with the ſtore-room, or dungeon; an wit 
enters, at (Y), into a fine Circular room the floor of which ap- 
pears to have been ſupported, not by timbers ler into the wall, 
but /aid upon great projeRting truſſes of tone, which MU remain, 
all round the building; one whereof is repreſented, F. VII. 

Tuts room appears to have been finifhed and adotned, With! 
as much elegance as the times would admit of. The ffone- 
work is exceeding compact, ſmooth, and good ; the entrance | 
from the ſtair-caſe at (d) F. V, is by an handſome arch ; and 
directly oppoſite to it is Another at (f.) as well conſtructed, 
leading to the ſecond fight of fairs which go up to the 
Rate apartment, paſſing through the wall from (f) to . 


In 
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Is otter 10 tender the deſcription” & theſe rooms 28 Joret! 
ligible as polfible, Iſhall beg leave to refer to four flight ſketches. 
F. II. ſhews the . interior h it of the tower, looking 
towards the Sou. $* 
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F. III. Ys the rei er "hat 
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| F. IV. Is 1 1 4 ſis firſt lor ou ber you enter from 
2 grand pot 5 


F. V. is the 5 5 due firſt grand} Fortin, N of which we 
are now I peaking. | Hh 


7 | In F. II. |. 20d III. 00 is 'the fetion be cavity, through | 
; wich 45 firſt flight of ſtairs aſcends, Within the thickneſs of 


the walls; and (ex) is the ſection of the iy tifrough which | 
f the ſecond fi ght aſcends. . 
Am N. ; the ſeQtion of the Hoor of the firs . e ; 


wif 


TI 1 9g all onToks. 
Taz firſt grand apartment 1 have 4 MAE? to ackeride; 
: which I cannot but conſider. as the Guard-room, or chief place 
of rende vouz, of the principal part of the garriſon. And in this 
there is one obje&t that moſt obviouſly ſtrikes the eye at firſt 
glance, and raiſes aſtoniſhment in the wind; a vaſt fire hearth, 
on the North fide, conſtrued, with z dlegance which reſem- | 
v blies that of theſe latter but having A chimney carried up 
th rough the wall, like thoſe, in other Ancient Caſtles, and 
opoving through a = the outlide, The front of this 
fire place, however, 4 ig ny "a juſt Iike the door of entrance, 
by a wide arch, not trpſted to as ſuffigient for the purpoſe, but 
having 5 great tranſom ones ry acroſs under it. To 
this rude imitation of The Roma a arch is joined alſo as rude 
an imitation of lonie or Cob pillars; three of which, in 
6 . une : | cluſters, 
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cluſters, on each. ſide, ſapport the tranſom ſton: Abd at ſore 
little diſtance produce the elegant effect I have pfeptioncd, of the TE IF 2 
reſemblance of a modern orgamented chimney- piece. | 
© Nzevzs did any. thing ſurprize me mare than the appearance 
of this fire-hearth; I cguld ſcarce give eredit to what I ſaw: and | 
my; firſt concluſion Was, that this caſtle muſt ſyrely, have been 
fitted up, and this addition made, in latter ages, about the Mm. 
of Elizabeth, or James t the Iſt. —But, to ſay. nothing of the im: We 
probability of / ſuch, a room, in ſuch. a ſmall - tower, Wherein 
there Was no admiſſion hardly for any light, being adorned with » 5 222 
ſuch expeènce in thaſe days, and having ſuch an exceeding large, a 
chimney, piece. built in it; the whole appears manifeſtly to be | 
one campe, uniform, piece of work with he teſt'of the r 
and built d the ſame kind af fone : nd, indec, notiehifands « -* ** 
ing the decgivable exfernal appearance to the eye, yet when a Oc 
cloſely. examined, there is nothing like the. real. Aructure of a * 
modern chimney or chiqmney piece of the * 4 in . | 5 
very N of the building | NN 
F. III. at(#)ſhews the placg it ſtands To and . $5», 
F. VIII. ſhews it grawn ory a larger ſcale ;—as ts 55 8 
F. IX, ſhe ws the deſign of the capitals of the pillars, 5 * * * 
_: Ann;the whole device. ſeems to me moſt ſtrongly to indicate, 3 
a. Period of time, between. the departure of the Romans aud 
their arts from this country, and the introduction of ſavage 6 "vB 
foreigners, and their final eſtabliſhotent here; à perio 4 2 . 
tween the loſs of Ronan architecture, and the introdu 1 * 
of the Gothic; a period when barbarians, juſt arrived, mixing 
with the rudeſt part of the natives, Were prompted. 0 imitate 7 
imperfectly, and as far as, their conceptions would allow, the bf 
few ſpecimens they had ſeen of. Roman magnificence. . ME ian > 
Tux next thing that attracts the eye, is a narrow door- way (h), © + 
TOR the arch Was either onen or thought quite | uſeleſs; 
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and where a trapſom ſtone alone covers the top; this led to a clofet;. 
that ſerved for a privy, excavated, as it were, out of one of the 
great buttreſſes, and' having a narrow winding drain to a fide loop. 

Vo then look round the room for windows; hut you find none;. 
only there appears a great arch (at g) which leads to a ſort of re- 


eeſs, or ſmall lobby, over the grand portal; wherein is the window. 


that appears at (i) F. I. commanding entirely the ſteps pf aſcent 
on the outſide ; but ſmall indeed at beſt; for the: conveyance, 


of. any light, or air, to this apartment. We miſt conclude, 


therefore, that it was moreover lighted; as I Have alteady Hinted, 
by a circular perforation-in the midſt of tlie floor above. "The. 
window at () juſt deſcribed; like' the door Way underneathz 
has an hapdſome arch at top; but has, moreover, yur in the. 
fame manner, the affiſtanee of à great tranſom ſton e. 

On one ſide of the fire-hearth, and about half way binn 
it and the door of entrance, is à little fquare nich in the walli at 
Y F. II: too fmall for any ferviceable uſe as a-locker; or cup- 
board; and the original deſign of Which, may perhaps beſt be 
mhveſtigated from what we ſhall find ee in the ſtats apart · 
ment over head; 7 

To that apartment (after palfng quite 5700 this Fenn an- 
Ber) the approach is by a ſeeond fight of ſteps,; conſtructed in 
the ſame manner, and as noble, as the former; no winding 


ſtaircaſe is ſeen; but a regular, continued, gradual aſcent, go- 


ing ſtreight on through a cavity in the wall, , from the arched 
door at (f) up to anpther arched door at (e). 

Tuis chamber, from its decorations, appears to Have been 
molt manifeſtly the place of Royal reſidence. And it had a 
great window to the South Weſt at () F. IE the only cons - 
fiderable one that appears in the whole building. 

Ar (5) is an arched door way, leading to a little room over 


the grand portal, which ſeems 0 have ed for a bed-chan- 
ber z 
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ber zvand where, for ſecurity, and that the repoſe of any perſon 
reſting therein might not be diſturbed by any miſſive weapon, 
no light or air was admitted, except by a very narrow: loop ; 3, als 
though there was joe only great window of the lower apartment 
directly under i id. „ 2711 03 . 

Tun ſeems 15 to have been ſome little N in the as | 
joining . buttreſs : but I could not get up to it, when 1 viſited 
this building, to be aſſured. 

As this ſtate room was not Ano to contain a 45 been 
bet of perſons like that beneath, the fire · heartli is ſmaller, but 
rather of ſtill more elegant conſtruction. Here again we find the 
imitation of Roman capitals; and a tranſom None, inſtead of ag 
arch; the former appearing to have been conſtantly thought the 
greater ſecurity, where there was any conſiderable width, and a 
weight aboye to be ſupported, and the arch appearing to have 
been deemed only an additional help; for it is very remarkable, 
that in this building all the arches which are ine uk / 00 N 
ſtones are very narrow. 

Tris latter fire-hearth is repreſented more at large P. X. f 

Bux the moſt remarkable appearance in this room, and indeed 
in the whole ſtructure, is a ſmall nich at (1) richly ornamented; 
the defign of which can hardly be miſtaken. From its dimen- 
ſions, and form, it ſeems totally unfit for any other purpoſe, 
than that of containing ſome ſmall idol ; and ſtrongly indicates, 
that this, caſtle was built, and in aſe, in Pagan times. | 


From the idols dug up near Strelitz i in Mecklenburg e- the cloſe of tho 
laſt century, and deſcribed in a work publiſhed in German at Berlin in 1771, 
entitled Runic Antiquities * from thoſe dug up at the Deviſes in Wiltſhire, in 
1714, and repreſented in a curious plate publiſhed by Mr. William Muſgrave in 
1717 ; and from thoſe which were ſhewn' to: the ſociety of Antiquaries by the 
Preſident, the year before laſt, having been dug up at Exeter, of which an ac- 
count-is given at the beginning of this volume; it fully appears, that, whilſt the 
deteſtable abomination of idolatry were practiſed, the images made uſe of by the 
Saxons, and other Northern nations, and even ſometimes by the Romans (except 
thoſe placed in public Temples) were F general very ſmall. ' 
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url is exadily ropreſentel F. XI. and ar with gbedt 
lead us to conclude that the ſquare nich W 8 for an. 
ut purpoſe. f, X = 3 + 

I nav not deferibed vey arch dead, to every N *s 
"cloſet; but have been moſt exact, to the den oF thy power, 
with regard to/all that appeared important. 
Ap now, whoever conſiders, in this bufding, che tude; but 
diligent imitation of Roman architecture; the Rairealt run- 
ning Freight though the walls, without /afiy 'turnings er wind- 


ings, exactly like thoſe in a Northern Dun; the whole inſſde 


differing ſo little from that of a dun, and on 


having ſmoother, 


and better finiſhed walls and arches; aud 400 cottrived to hold 


more people, and to exelude the weather hetter, but fill leave 
ing a circular area from top to bottom open in the middle; and 
_ ire unlikeneſs of the whole 'to-any Netmaun ſtruacture ; arid nds 
to theſe conſidetations the appearance of the niches 5; will 1 


 . think have little ſcruple te allow, * that Being Luc more 
ſtrongly proclaim an age of pugan barbatity we ishordiiee, 


ſtrugzling amidſt the diſadvantages it laboured: Under, and ſtriv- 


ing to emerge from its wretched: eftate, to: > agree of gel givileation 
aud refinement, 


1 canwnor, aleredols, but RY this Tower to 50 avs 
built by Hengiſ, or ſome Saxon king, before the converfion- 
of that people to Chriſtianity, if not much ſboner; 4nd to. 
be one of the molt ancient, "4 well moſt perſect remains of an- 
tiquity, in this kingdom * + 


Ne1THER mach e nor the honcullis, nor the mode of 


ſ6:uring toop-hdlesg eren to pore ne at t the time r 
tower was built. 5 


Wir this, W 1 malt degi gin: 404 1 17 it a Saxon 42115 
of the firſt ages g eiag leave to. oppoſe an idea, 
too commonly received, that all thefe caftles were Norman 
ſtructures, and that the opera had no fortifications but of earth; 
"which 
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whith-is undebbtedly ne more true, than n e Moe ans had: 
only ſuch ; 4 aſſertion, that (notwithſtanding their numerous 
eumps ſortiſiod in that manner) can wee er ee 
the ruin of Righborouph remain. 
Wrar greatiy*confirms alſo tlie 1688 * this oaſtlo being: 
built at the time Pfpeak of, is its very near tefemblance to a 
Scotch dun; it upper mdecdito be only the firſt improvement 


5 e men a kind of building, by architects a little more civilzed. 


We are well inſormed, khat the Saxons had maile a league 
with vhs Pies, vad Scots about that: ara and-that the great 
oſt part df thelt Force Op mak great bollies of thoſe people 3 
who joined them When they —— the north, 
aſſiſted them to waſte all Britain to the weſtern ea, and were their 
don fellerutes when they ſeized this octy part of the country v. 
If I may be ã o/] ed ſuch an Odd Eonceptioh then, I cannot but 
view this tower, as proclaiming an allinee bf Piatith,. Sevtriſh,, 
Saxon, and Raman urthitecture. hoy 
Non are the other parts of this _— lefs. Etsch; 
md -o; though I wil not preſume to ſay but they may poſ-- 
R be all (as feme'of them cottalily are) of a later date. 

F. XII. is a rough Tketch! of the Atea, or Ballium; as it ap- 
peats, to the beſt of my remembrance. was prevented by a very 
heavy ſhower of rain, from taking le exact a ſurvey of the - 
north file as I; co with; bert all the reſt is pretty” acen rate 20 
though not laid down Nom atth{1/aravafuremetts. {4 

Ar G d (20 are che reits of two great towers; 
between whith'. was the Brent borard git, after ping a 
draw+bridge and deep foſs. 

AT (3.) was another tower. 

Ar ( is the ſituation oF thiWie weed dferibing ;: 
the foot. of the flight of ſteps 3 * it approaching very, 
near to the fouth wall. "I 


gce Milton's Hilker) of England td the Norman nen B. III. p. 31. 
Satumes's 3 p. 472. 


An 


ac 
ehen gi kkrongiy gefended in a hy 
may beſt be underſtood ** een bs * 
F. III Loft oft I 211: 0k 


7 : AN. 


Seguel to ide i. 
Aus in 3 As is the wo 2 ple piers of | 
corral? ier wet with, in any pl Nas. clearly-a 


Manner; which 


2 enough for -a/ man to Walk upright, and; — 1 3 the 
thickneſs of the wall. But from (a.) to (2. borhythe arched paſ- 
" ſage and ſteps deſcend very ſteep; from (24) to (30 they aſcend alſo 
in as ſteep manner : at (4.) is à very narrow loop, to ſurvey and 


protect the qutwardigate; from (3,) to (5. ) the ſteps ſtill aſcend 
again: and from (g.) to (6.) they at laſt, deſcen,very quick and 
ſeep to the outward gate: over Which, 4 (%) /I a ſecond nar- 
5 1 2 WR. — 1 nphancl to ng is entered _ tHe top 


7 of men to hold out 2 2 great force ;-and perhaps 


nothing ever was, or ever .copld. be contrived more effectual, 
than this poſtern gate, gte, gnahle one or two braye men to 
defy, an whole army, Lefgre. the, invention af; gunpowder. widit 


Tus haye I finiſhed\the, delenption;ot: this castle. I ſhall 
only juſt add at F. VI. a ſiderx ie of the, keep ; for the fake of 


| ſhewing, the only great window in the, ſtate, apartment, and 


the ſide appearance af the Theep flight of, ſteps at the entrance. 
But before I progged further, I muſt beg leaye to ſubjoin alſg, the 
repreſentation. f one or twa ancient.Saxon or · ways, drawy, on 


the ſpot, to. ſhew in. what. manner the {ranſom tone was by gra- 
dual degrees left out, and the Haft under arch e in 
*s 


its room. Abt. SANG 
F. XIV. is the dgor of an old Saxon. er of ; a church at 
Lincoln, o 
F. XV. is a flight ſketch of a e & A old tower of 
the church of the knights templars at Temple Bruer ; which 
3 „re evitantintl 142; WAS 
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| was! undoubtedly Saxon; although” the: infide was afterwards, 
by the knights templars, adbrneg and lined with pointed. os 
this arches . againſt the walls all wund: 
Ap F. XVI is a remarkable old Saxon arch in ant ancient 
* building; oppaſite/eo'the palace of John of Gaunt; ' at Lincoln. 
Tux; is alſd a femarkable ſpecimenxof this kind in the 


„great gate-way of 'the abby of St. Eüdmundſbury, in Suffolk, 


built in tho time of Canute t and anothei (even uf an ination of 
2 ſpecies of flat trunſom ſtone acfols thi lower part of an. arch) 
preſerved in the enriched portal: oi arfreſton church in Kent: 
but both theſe hate already been engraved, and therefore need 
no repreſentation here. Tho gate · way of: the abbey at Reading. 
4 in:Berkſhite; may alſo, without impropriety, be mentioned as 

an inſtance of the imitation of this kind of double arch, ſubſiſt · 


lag even. long. after the time of Henry Iſt a when its orginal in 


tention was probably: quite Py an it was confidered' 
merely as à ſort. of ortiament. ft bus 3 oe 
20 Tun nert caſtle which ſtrikes us * Kighideas of i its great 
antiquity, is Ca/feron''in Derbyſhire ; perched proudly, like a: 
falcon's'neſt,: on the ſummit of an almoſt inacceſſible rock, high 
impending over the mouth of one of the moſt horrid and 
auguſt caverris thiat nature ever formed, The eminence whereon 
it ſtands is nearly inſulated ; the top of the adjacent hill over 
the cvern being much lower, and joined, even there, only by 
a ſteep ee falling: is are ma; the one _— to 
. the other: 0 Sig d 
Or — caſt Giles: the Ser is quite een 
andito the north and ſouth: ſo ſteep that: it cannot be aſcended: 
without the utmoſt difficulty. The whole commands a fine 
view of the country round, and of the mountain called Mam: 
Tor, with the double foſs of the old encampment (ſo little 
Enown) Wy 'on the. higheſt brow. of that. ſhivering mountain. 
THERE: 


* 
8 ® 
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THERE is not even niang: tradition preſerved of the Get 3 * 
ing of Caſtleton. And ſome | berring-bone work in the Walls 
ſhewys that it muſt have heen of vaſt antiquity; Camden, ſpeak - 
ing of the village of Burgh in Derbyſhire, ſays only *, 5 near 
<< this Burg there ſtands an old caſtle, upon the top of a hill, 
«« formetly belonging to che 'Peverdils ʒ called the: cle in the 
% prake; and in latin gde alm percos which king Edward III. gave , « 
4% with this manonr'and honour; te John duke of Lancaſter his 
«fon, after be had reſtored the earldom of Richmond to the 
„king.“ But he does by no means aſſert that it was built by 
the Peverells, or any Norman; and indeed all that appears, 
from the beſt account that can be obtained (of which I had in- 
formation from the moſt unqueſtionable authority) being from - . 
an ancient manuſeript, in the college of Mancheſter, amounts 
merely to this; that in this caſtle William de Peverell, natural 
ſon of William the Conqueror, had his refidenace; and kept hig 
court; and that he had alſo another habitation, connected with 
this, at Brings Lor Burgh), near Caſtleton; from whenee waͤs 
an ancient road to Buxton; called long before his time Buchan 
Zalo, or the gate leading to the bath. All which plainly im- 
ports, that here was: a very :oonbdetabler: fortreſs, the dwelling 
of ſome -ancieut chief, amd his train (or who: ue ſüch a 
road was made), long before the Conqueſt: and that even Wil- 
ham de Peverell found the ſmallneſs of this tower nen 
40 far was he from having built it. 
Ar this very place, Brough (or Burgh), 4 18 years 2g0, 
were dug up ſome old Saxon idols; which citeumiſtance I would 
| wiſh to have remembered, and Codnatted with. en 1 Thall | 
| mention hereafter. | | 


N. * Giblr' Camden v. 05 en“ 


So » Obſervations on Ancient Caſtles. Sy 
Leer us now. examine the building itſelf, The aſcent to it 
Was by a narrow windigg/ path, up a moſt formidable ſtecp, 
where à very ſmall-band of men might defy an army: and after 
aſcending this you find the caſtle-walle to poſſeſs nearly the 

*. * whole of the ſummit. - 
* © 746 un” great gate ,was on the eaſter; fide,” but is now de- 
. Kroyed: and it: ſeems to have had no mote or draw-bridge; as 


"TY indeed none could, be neceſſary in ſuch a ſituation. 


On entering. the area- (or as it was called in ſucceeding ages 
. the Ballium there appear no veſtiges of additional buildings, 
- that I could. trace; but only a large, ſpace. for Pont, 
with two little ſquare turrets, and the keep itſelf. N 
Tux whole is repreſented F. XVII. as it appears to the ey, 
with ſufficient. accuracy to convey a tolerable exact idea of the 
whole. I will not indeed be anſwerable for every, fet-off, or 
projection, or curvature, in the outward walls ; nor will Þ pre- 
ſume to ſay whether the area ought. not to be repreſented tathfr 
larger every way, in proportion to the dimenſions of the keep: 
but 1 will venture to affirm; that the ſituation of the keep it- 
ſelf, and its plan, is moſt accurate; that the account of tlie 
interval between it and the Southern wall is moſt faithful 
(habing examined it with the utmoſt care); and that there is 
no imperfection which can materially affect the general ſcientific 
idea of this fortreſs. 
(fg hik1) repreſent the baſe of the rock: and the caſtle- 
walls (mnop q) nearly cover the ſummit. 
(a) was the place where ſtood the great gate, with its towers, 
now deſtroyed. 
C) was the keep, or great tower of reſidenco. 
(c) is the ſituation of the great cavern beneath, at a moſt tre- 
' mendous depth (clk); being one continued perpendicular pre- 
cipice, of at leaſt 87 yards, or 261 feet in height. 
(d) is 
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(a) is one of the ſmall towers, with a window looking - | 
wards ; which might ſafely be allowed, as there was no danger 
of any near approach over the precipice; and it was therefore a 
well protected as any window in the upper nm of a 
kee ITY IT. © a 

8 is the other mall ne 1444/25 1190s (Hh, 

(trs) is the place where appear remains: of the: ancient *. 
proach to the great portal of the tower. 

(g h) is an exceeding narrow valley, or rather a cleft betmeert, 


the rocks, near 200 feet in depth, with a mountain riſing on the 
oppoſite ſide; which valley is alſo continued to the South: of the”. 8 


rock, and there hemmed in with broken crags.. - „ . 
Ar rx climbing the ſteep aſcent, and traverſing a ſmall part 
of the brink of the precipice, in order to arrive at the great 2 


portal at (a), the whole area of the caſtle was next to be paſſed 
through, before the keep (or tower of reſidenee) could be ap- 
proached; which ſtands at the remoteſt, and beſt- protected 
corner of the area; and bears evident marks of the higheſt anti- 
quity, , 

Irs dimenſions within, like that at Connitbarough; are ſmall; 
being only 21 fect by 19, or a very little more: 1 the walls 
are near eight feet in thickneſs. 

Ir had no entrance on the ground, unleſs it was 5 by a very 
narrow winding paſſage, where you now enter (a b) F. XVIII. 
by the ſide of which was a ſteep winding ftair-caſe marked (c): 
and whether there was any original entrance even here is e 
haps to be doubted. 

Ar (d) is a ſmall loop to the Eaſt; and at (e), another to 
the North: but there was no loop towards the outſide of the 

caſtle, except one at a great height, nor to the South; nor 


does the accurate mode of conſtructing loops, nor the uſe of the 
portcullis, 
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porteullis, nor the invention of wells within the wall for draw- 
ing up the beams of military machines, appear to have been 

* *" underſtood, when this caftle Was couſtructed, any more than 
; wp that of Conniſborough was built. 

IN the room above, F. XIX. was the ancient great entrance 
„ a: (pz); to which it ſeems exceedingly probable (from ſome 
25 — finall fragments of ruins ſtill remaining on the outſide of the 

building, there was an aſcent, by a flight of ſteps, that led firſt 

to. the top of a low, wall, built acroſs the ſpace from (r) to (t). 

ſee F. XVII; and from thence along a platform to the great 
portal; having moſt likely a draw- bridge, placed abore the 
2 5 a crown of the little arch of entrance (a) beneath. hs 
"Many circumſtances: lead to this concluſion; for i in n the firſt 

place, that the arch at (g) F. XIX. was the grand entrance, is 

= obvious from its being originally. level with the floor; whilſt the 
tctwo other great arches,. mauifeſtly deſigned for windows, were 
not ſo: and the places where the beams of the floor were laid 

, cannot be miſtaken. Moreover, both the crown of this arch, 

as well as the bottom port of the rn is lower than thoſe of 

the Windows. 

Ay yet, Aehiough the ſtate: dental muſt have been here, aud 
is, indeed, a very magnificent one, nothing can be more evident, 
than that a flight of ſteps could hardly, with any degree of 

- poſſibility, be made to aſcend to it, between the outward wall 
of the caſtle, and that of the keep itſelf, without blocking up 
the lower arch of entrance at (a) F. XVIII. (at whatever period 

of time. that was made); unleſs by ſome means or other they 
were ſo conſtructed, as to be carried over the top of it. Nor 
indeed would there be ſufficient length for a flight of ſteps, unleſs 
they ran out ſideways into the area before the building towards 
the Eaſt, or were made to wind round the South Eaſt corner of 


the caſtle, 


K 2. I con- 
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I CONCEIVE, therefore, the grand approach 60 have been 5 
repreſented, F. XX. The ſteps firſt aſcending from (x) to (9. 8 


where was a conſiderable plat- form; after which the paſſage. 
went directly over the top of a wall, at (r t), to a draw-brigde 


at (2), and thence, by a continuance of platfortn, 40 tlie portal 


(g), in which caſe the approach to the ſtepa would be tho- 


roughly well commanded (as in point of ſeeurity it ought to 
be) both by the lower loop at (d), and by the great window 


above at (k). And this will account for the loop at (d) being 
placed fo irregutarly, near one corner of the room, inſtead of 


being placed in the middle, as the window above is. 


SUPPOSING allo the great entrance to have been in this man- 
ner, it will allow the lower leſſer entrance, at (a), to have been 


approached by ſome ſmall poſtern arch, in the croſs wall, under 


the platform (r t), not very unlike the method that was after- 8 4 
wards adopted in caſtles. of much better. * more Killful con- 


ſtruction. 


LeT us now return to the examination of the firſt grand 


apartment, F. XIX. ä 
AT (g) was the grand entrance we have been deſcribing. 
AT (k) was a large window, which, however, no weapon, 
ſhot from the outſide of the caſtle walls, could poſſibly reach. 
AND at (I) was another window, in a fituation equally 
guarded. 


Bur on the weſt fide, impending over the precipice, and ex- 


poſed to the country, was no window at all; nor any opening 
whatever, unleſs it was a very narrow loop near the top. 

In one of the corners, at (h), is a narrow paſſage, to a ſmall 
cloſet in the wall, which ſerved for a privy ; having the ufual 
kind of outlet through a loop. 


AND 
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AND at (i) is another very ſimilar paſſage, and cloſet, ſup- 
| poſed (by the guide who went with me) to have been uſed for 
4 the ſame purpoſe; . but where I rather ſuſpe&t was the well: 
unleſs it was here, as at Connisborough, in the centre of the build- 
| ing. Which-ever place it was in, it is now ſo compleatly filled 
Ap, that nothing can be aſcertained with certainty relating to it; 
cpyery one therefore is at liberty to form his own coneluſions: : 
but no one acquainted with theſe kind of. buildings can have any 
doubt as to there once having been a well in this tower. 
Ar (f) is the communication with the ſtair-caſe, ſecured 
| here, as below, by being very narrow, and having alſo a ſharp 
| turn. — fog 
Bu this ſtair-caſe the . at, "EVE the room I have been 
juſt deſcribing, to the upper fate apartment; the entrance to 
which was at (m) F. XXI. And over the top of the ſtairs is a ſort - 
of arched dome of ſtone, very odd, yet very neat. . 
In this room was a large window, facing the South, at (n). 
Bor the moſt remarkable thing here is a large nich in the 
wall, at (0); with a ſingular kind of canopy, or ornament, at 
top; which having no window belonging to it, nor any flue 
above, nor any outlet that could poſſibly induce the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of its ſerving for a chimney, leaves us room to ſuſpect it 
might have been deſigned for the ſame purpoſe as that ſmaller 
one at Conniſborough; and was indeed the idol cell, or little 
idolatrous chapel, in Pagan times. A circumſtance, which if it 
be connected with that of the. digging up certain ſmall idols 
themſelves, in this neighbourhood, a few years ago, will {till ; 
add further ſtrength to our concluſion, that this caſtle was of 
the higheſt antiquity, and may with the greateſt propriety be 
claſſed with that at Conniſborough. 
I x is very remarkable, moreover, that on the North wall, at 
(P), there is a very odd appearance of projecting ſtones, in the 
form 
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form of a pent, as if, in latter ages, whilſt che caſtle was in 
uſe, a roof had been /et in; the ſides of which were placed be- 
neath this cell, on purpoſe to exclude i: out of the nN 
from a juſt abhorrence of its original deſigu. 

Such therefore, as theſe two, I think, we may now fairly 


conclude, were ſome of the fortreſſes, and places of Royal 
reſidence, during the Heptarchy; although there unqueſtio- 
nably were, duriug the ſame period, many other Saxon forti- 
fications, conſiſting merely of eutreuchments of earth; which . 
have hitherto, for want of due examination, been conſidered © 
by ſome Antiquaries as the only Saxon caſtles... , 


WHETHER 'the tower of Guilford caſtle in Surry — not 
alſo one of theſe, may, I think, be juſtly queſtioned; eſpecially 


conſidering that it conſiſted, like thoſe we have been deſcribing, 
only of one room upon à floor; that its windows were *evi- 


dently of Saxon conſtruction, before they were altered; that 


neither the portcullis, nor mode of property defending loops, g 


ſeem to have been known when that building was-conftrufted.; 


and that (as Mr. Groſe well obſerves), not only Camden * and, 
Leland, but even Aubrey, and Salmon, who wrote the Anti- 
quities of Surry, content:themſelves with ſimply mentioning its 
exiſtence; neither the founder, nor 'the..zzra, of its firſt con- 
ſtruction being known; only we find the firſt time it appears in 


ſtory to be a little before the Conqueſt, when it was the theatre 


of an horrid tragedy, the ſeizing of Prince Alfred, in order to 
put his eyes out, after he had been treacherouſty condutted 


hither by Earl Goodwin, under pretence of being e 


and refreſhed. 


* Camden ſays (p. 154.) Guilford, or Guildeford, or Gegldford, was formerly 
a village of the Engliſh Saxon Kings, and given by will to Athelwald, by his 
uncle King Alfred. And he adds, there is now a houſe of the king's, though gone 


to decay; and not far from the river the ruinous walls of an old caſtle, 


PERHAPS, 


. 


: * 
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. Pzrnars, alſo, the odd berring-bone ſtone-work in the walls, 
and the appearance of Roman brick in ſome parts, ſhould furs 
ther be mentioned, in proof of the early date of this tower. 


As to the machicolations at one ſmall part of the top, and the 
many additional buildings in the area around, of. which ſome 
ruins remain; and the outward caſtle-gate, where was a port- 


cullis; they were all moſt undoubtedly additions in latter ages. 


But the Keep I am inclined to conſider as being, like thoſe juſt 
deſcribed, a Saxon caſtle, conſtructed during the time of the Hep- 
tarchy *. What others there were of the ſame age, I leave, at pre- 
ſent, to the examination and determination of the curious; ; wiſh- 
ing, however, Chilham caſtle, in Kent, to be particularly at- 
. tended to, which I have-not yet hadan opportunity of examining. 
Ar Rx the firſt towers, built upon this ſmall, confined, and 
rude. plan, the next improvement that was made in the military 
art of defence, and in national fortifications, was by. that great 
and extraordinary, man, . for the times in which he lived, King 
Alfred. Educated in the ſchool of adverſity, and taught by 
ſuffering to ſeek. ſurer and more convenient means of protection, 
for himſelf and his people, than they were as yet acquainted 
with, he contended with ancient prejudicesz brought from 
5 abroad all the information he could gain; ; and improved there- 
upon, by the aſſiſtance of his own great natural genius, and 
that of the moſt enlightned of his contemporaries whom he 
could meet with. He applied every known improvement of 
architecture to military purpoſes +; which before his time had 
been confined almoſt wholly to religious ſtructures; and erected 


An account of this caſtle is given in my former paper in the Archaeologia, . 
vol. IV. p. 409. 
+-Bentham's Hiſt. of Ely, p. 27. Floren, Wigorn. ad An, 871 and 887. In- 
gulphus, Hiſt, p. 27. 
noble 
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noble fortreſſes in different parts of the kingd6m;” And to him, 
or at leaſt to his ſkill and abilities, we owe thoſe once glorious *. 
piles, Colcheſter Caſtle, bui by his ſon K ing Edward; and 

Norwich Caſtle, built by King Canute, in imitation of: the 151 


of building introduced juſt before his conqueſt. 8 
CaxurE wiſely ſaw it was far ſuperior to his own Northern ao 
plans, and therefore preferred and adopted it . 


'THesE two . caſtles, . of - Colcheſter and Norwich 1 have 


already fully deſcribed in my former paper; and have no— 


only to add, that as, from various cirfumſtances, I ſuſpect the 
| portcullis, and mode of defending loops, to be of later inven- 
tion than the: times we are ſpeaking of; ſo probably not only 


the portcullis in the modern great entrance at Colcheſter, but 


alſo that at the great entrance at Norwich, were ſubſequeny ad- 
ditions, of a far later date than the erection of thoſe: caſtles. 

Ir may be remembered, that I mentioned there were lately 
to be ſeen in the great ſtair-caſe leading to the portcullis, at 
Norwich, the arms of a chieftain 4, Thomas de Brotherton, of 
the age of Edward IId; and the whole ſtair-caſe ſeems mani- 
feſtly to have been an addition, made about the ſame period, 
when probably the portcullis alſo was there added, 


It is very remarkable that Gus m this inſtance, laid afide the Daniſh mode 
.of building fortreſſes, and adopted Alfred's plan, though he preſerved the uſe of 
the mount; Norwich Caſtle being ere&ed on an exceeding large one. And it is no 

leſs remarkable, that when William the Conqueror, and his Normans, in conſe- 


quence of their Daniſh deſcent, afterwards revived Daniſh architecture; -yet'they + 


«Iſo very ſoon adopted and improved upon the ſame plan of Alfred's; even ſometimes 
laying aſide the Daniſh mount entirely. Inveterate prejudices, however, amongſt 


them were ſtill hard to root out; and during the ſpace of ſeveral years, many NN 5 | 


were built by Norman chiefs, ſome -on the one plan, and ſome on the' other ; - 
will be ſhewn in the further purſuit of theſe obſervations, 


+ See Archacologia, Vol. IV. p. 406. ; 


In 
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Bur although this device was not introduced by Alfred, yet 
there were other great improvements of theſe buildings made 
by him, and his ſucceſſors ;; which conſiſted in the increaſed di- 
mentions of their towers; the capacity of containing a greater gar- 
riſon and more numerous ſtores; the more extenſive outworks; the 
deceptions of weakneſs to miſlead beſiegers, (now firſt adopted); 

and the pious introduction of chapels for Chriſtian worſhip : all 
which circumſtatices appear in their caſtles; and may be parti- 
cularly remarked in chert two I have juſt mentioned, and W 

fore deſcribed. + 

Lex us now proceed to the next ſucceeding ſtep in the altera- 
tion of military ſtructures in this kingdom ; ; that which” took 


palace at the time of the Conqueſt. 


Tux Normans (magnificent as they were) been, at fiſt, to 
have Las this country, with ideas of fortification quite dif- 
ferent from, and inferior to, thoſe of the Saxons; though they after- 
wards adopted the latter, and even greatly improved upon them. 
- Taztx firſt caſtles, and their firſt ſtyle of endet, are 
almoſt every where to be diſtinguiſhed. 
DescenDeD from the Danes, they ſtill retained Daniſh ideas; 
and conſidered the high mount, as the moſt eſſential part of a 
fortreſs. As therefore the high inſulated hill is characteriſtick of 
almoſt every Daniſh camp, ſo the ſame kind of hill, as the baſis 
of a round tower, is characteriſtick of all the he Norman caſtles. 
WILLIAM the Conqueror (ſays Stow), with an army, went 
to Nottingham, and there builded a caſtle; he alſo went to 
Vork, and there cauſed two caſtles to be builded, and put in 
them garriſons: he commanded alſo caſtles to be made at Lin- 
coln, and in other places“, about the year 1068. Let us ſee 
whether the remains of theſe will not illuſtrate moſt fully the 
Norman mode of conſtructing ſuch edifices. | 


® Stow's Annals, p. 109. 
"ah As 
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As to that at Nottingham, indeed, the keep has long ſince 
been deſtroyed; it was manifeſtly, however, on a very high and 
ſteep hill; from whence was the curious ſubterraneous paſſage, 
ſtill remaining, and called Mortimer hole; which ſerved for a 
ſally port: but one of thoſe at Vork is yet in being, and de- 
ſerves the moſt minute attention. 

IT is now called Cliford's Tower. Camden gives us very lit- 
tle information about it: he only ſays, William the Conqueror 
built a prodigious firong caſtle, to keep the citizens in awe *. To 
which the Editor adds, near the caſtle ſtands the ſhelb of Clif- 
ford's Tower, which was blown up in 2684 *. | 

TH1s, therefore, which moſt evidently was the ſtrongeſt 
part of the whole building; having defied both the blaſt of 
powder, and the injuries of time; was undoubtedly a part at leaſt 
of one of the tuo caſtles mentioned by Stow; and being bne of 
the firſt buildings of the Conqueror, may ſerve to explain. what 
the ſtyle firſt introduced by him was. And eſpecially as we ſhalt 
fnd, both Lincoln, and other buildings of the early part of his 
reign, moſt perfectly to agree with it in their generak deſign; 

IT is built on the ſummit. of an exceeding high artificial 
mount; the top of which it very nearly covers; and the ſides 
of which are even ſtill ſo ſteep, that it cannot be aſcended but 
by a winding path, that has been cut eut of late years; or by an 
old ſteep flight of ſteps, ſituated on the fide next the other part 
of the caſtle; where was originally a drawbridge, paſſing over 
the ditch, and forming a compleat communication; and where 
the gate in the old wall encloſing the area of the adjoining 
caſtle through which the paſſage was is ſtill viſible, * 

now blocked up. 


*Gibſon's Camden, p. 777. 734 

+ Drake intimates, that it was blown up by defign; the citizens of York being 
not at all unwilling to get rid of ſo troubleſome a neighbour, and ſuch an incon- 
venient badge of diſtinction as chis, which they called their old Mincepye. Drake's 
Antiquities, p. 289, 


SITUATED 
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- StTVATED in this manner, on ſuch an inacceſſible eminence, 
it needed not to have, nor do we find it had, the great elevated 
portal, ſecured by being. placed at. a great height above the 
foundations ; ſuch as we find in the ſucceeding Norman Keeps: 
On the contrary, this portal ſtands on the ground, at the brink 
of the precipice, and at the very brow of the flope, and ſteps, 
that afcended from the drawbridge. 

Tun plan of the tower conſiſts of four ſegments of cireles, 
free; together, ſee F. XXII. The longeſt diameter, from peri- 
phery to periphery, being 64 feet; and the ſhorteſt, from inter- 
ſection to interſection, being 45 feet; and the walls being be- 
tween 9 and 10 feet thick. 

From hence it is obvious, almoſt at firſt fight, that no beams 
for floors could well reach acroſs,” though the places for tim- 
bers are ſtill moſt clearly viſible in the walls: they muſt have had 
ſome ſupport therefore in the middle; here probably were poſts, 
or ſtone pillars, placed around the circumference of a ſott of open 
well, which both afforded light and air, from the top ta the 
bottom; and afforded alſo a means of drawing up machines of 
war'to the upper part of the tower; wells in the wall, for that 
purpoſe, not being as yet invented. 


AN -ingenious artift of modern days, might perhaps conftrudt 

a floor (with leſs trouble than the ceiling of the theatre at Ox- 
ford 1s conſtructed,) to cover the whole, without props ; but it 
is evident, from the direction of the holes in the wall, that the 
beams went ſtreight acroſs, to ſome ſupport in the middle; 
and not in ſuch a direction as thoſe of a floor ſo framed muſt 
have gone. And indeed, I may add, that without ſuch a well in 
the centre, the lower room could have had very little air or light. 
On the fide next the caſtle (where was the ſteep deſcent of 
ſteps beforementioned, and the drawbridge,) is a little additional 
L 2 {quare 
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ſhuare tower: added to the building (as Mr. Drake affirms | 
in the time of Charles I. But, whether it was then entirely a 
new addition, or, as I rather ſuppoſe, a mere: reparation in the 
room of an antient turret ſtanding in the fame place; in this 
ſpot was undoubtedly the original and: only entrance, at (a). 
Tunis we find defended by a ſtrong mafly gate, at the head 
of the ſteps; where one man might make a ſtout defence againſt 
an hoſt, before the invention of gunpowder. It is then ſecured 
again, at (6), by a porteullis; a means of defence which ſeems 
not firſt to have been introduced, by the Normans: and at (e) 
it was further defended, by a third and inner gate. 
ARRIVED within this, we view a large ſtore room, taking up 
the whole of the ground - floor; and having no light but from 


narrow loops; the true mode of defending which ſeems not as 
yet to have been underſtood ; although they were placed ** 


up, and: under great arches, at (i i ĩ i). 
Ar (d), and (e); are two circular ſtone Qaircaſes; aſcending to 


| the floor above. There is now: alſo an additional ſmall brick 


ſtaircaſe, at (6), between the firſt gate and portcullis;. but this is 
manifeſtly a late addition, made within a few. years; and merely 
built within the body of the little tower, which it much fills 


up and incumbers ;. the. inner area thereof being only about 10. 


feet ſquare. 
Ar (f), is the well for water, ill. remaining: entire. 
Ax Drake ſays there was alſo a dungeon, ſo dark as not to 


take in the leaſt ray of light; . but its entrance is now blockedup. 


Ar (K k), were two fire hearths. 
„Ar (g h), were two receſſes, or cloſets, 
"ASCEND: v up the ſtairs (d) and (e), we come to the ſtate 


jo apartments; and here were. large windows, but of a very ſingu- 
lar conſtruction, as repreſented F. XXIII. 


* Drake's Antiquities, P--289. 
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Ar the interſections of the circular parts of the building, 
were three hanging cloſets as repreſented F. XXIV. 

AND at the fourth interſection, over the tower of entrance, 
there was a bed chamber; the outſide of which, with its nar- 
row ſafe windows, is repreſented F. XXV. where alſo we may 
obſerve the manner in which both loops and. windows were con- 
trived, to command the drawbridge, and ſteep aſcent of ſteps, 
before the great portal. 

Lr us now examine Lincoln caſtle z built (as Stow informs 
us *) about the ſame period by the Conqueror: which account 
Camden confirms ; telling us, that Lincoln was, in the 
Norman times, one of the moſt populous: cities of England; 
and that William the firſt, to ſtrengthen it, and to keep the 
citizens in awe,. built a very large and ſtrong caſtle, on the 
ridge of the hill; and that many dwelling houſes (to the 
number of one hundred ſixty and ſix) were deſtroyed, for the 
caſtle. | 

Tux original W of this city, may eaſily be con- 
ceived, from a circumſtance almoſt peculiar to it of all the 
cities in England; which is, the vaſt number of beautiful Saxon. 
and Norman door-ways, conſtructed in the moſt. finiſhed man- 
ner, and to be met with in every part of the ſtreets ;. and in the 
walls of what are now the moſt private houſes. 

AnD the ancient Fortreſs here was by no means beneath the 
dignity of the place; which conveys to us very nearly the ſame 
idea of original Norman architecture, as that at York. 

Tas keep was ſituated on an high artificial mount; this, however, 
was not (like the former) excluded out of the caſtle area; but the 
walls inclofing the whole circuit of the fortreſs were made to aſ- 
cend on each ſide the ſlope, and to join to the great tower: which. 
was, in other reſpects, in conſequence of the ſteepneſs of the 


* Stow's. Annals, p. 109, ' + Gibſon's Camden, p. 468. 
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hill, and its talus, equally inacceſſible} both from within the 
caſtle area, and from without, except by a ſteep flight of ſteps, 
and a drawbridge over a ditch ; and was therefore almoſt as 
compleatly inſulated as that at Vork. 

Ir was nearly round; covering almoſt all the ſummit of the 
mount, like the preceding. But here, as at York, the great por- 
tal was ſtill on the ground; no ways elevated on the ſide of the 
wall; and protected only by the difficulty of acceſs, in conſequenee 
of the ſteepneſs of the hill. And, indeed, ſo much was that ſort 
of ſecurity depended upon, that we here even find, moreover, re- 
mains of to great portals; one within the caſtle area to the SE; 
and one without to the N W: So that it is very Plain (notwith- 
ſtanding the walls of the caſtle area adjoining to it on both ſides) 
that this Keep was conſidered (like the great tower at York) as a 


diſtin, independent, ſtrong hold; equally tenable with the reſt of 
the caſtle, or, without it. 
AN p hence we may account for a very . „ 4" circumitiſine 


mentioned by lord Lyttelton {in his hiſtory of Henry IId) * that 
when this caſtle was ſuddenly attacked by king Stephen ; and 
the town filled with his army, in order to inveſt it; (William 
de Raumara, earl of Lincoln, and his half brother the great 
earl of Cheſter, with their wives and famihes, being ſhut: up 
therein), the earl of Cheſter eſcaped, at the very inſtant the 
king was entering the town, and got ſafe into Cheſhire ; from 
whence coming again with a great force, he gave battle, and 
took the king priſoner. His eſcape from the caſtle, at firſt 
fight, under ſuch circumſtances, appears marvellous; but we 
may eaſily underſtand how it was effected, by conſidering how 
diſtinct a fortreſs, from the reſt, the keep was made; and what 
an outlet it had, independent of the reſt of the caſtle, towards 


the country, 


« Vol, I. p.23t. 
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Au indeed it is very well worth notice, conſiſtently with 
this idea of the independency of this part of the fortreſs, iu 
what a ffrange manner it was connected with the reſt of the 
building. For it is very plain the great portal, at (f), F. XXVI, 
towards the caſtle atea, was not conſidered as forming any com- 
munication between the different parts of this ſtrong hold, ex- 
cept in times of peace and ſecurity : and that in caſe of cloſe 
fiege, it muſt have been very little uſed ; and muſt have been as 
fafely' ſhut up, and as ſtrongly defended, as that at (g) on the 
oppoſite fide without the caſtle walls; both the one and the 
other being defigned merely for ftate and convenience, when a 
numerous retinue were conſtantly paſſing in and out, and an 
open court was here kept by the great perſonages uſually reſi- 
dent on this ſpot. 

Bur on the fide, at (e), where a communication really was 
made with the reſt of the buildings of the caſtle, the utmoſt 
caution manifeſtly was obſerved; for here we find, going from 
the tower at (6) (which tower alſo is upon another artificial 
mount), the remains of a paſſage, or covered way, at (d), 
along the upper part of the wall, and leading to a flight of ſteps 
on the fide of the keep. To our aſtoniſhment however, when 
we come to examine them, there is no immediate paſſage into 
the keep, nor could there ever have been ſuch; but they muſt 
clearly have aſcended, with many windings, towards the top: 


of this great tower, and muſt then have deſcended again, 


through a ſtrong projecting and adjoining building, which ap- 
pears at (h), before any entrance could be gained into it. 

How the apartments above were finiſhed, cannot now be aſ- 
certained; becauſe the walls, in the upper part, are deſtroyed :: 
but it appears, that in the lower room there was not even one 
loop hole; and from the great dimenſions of the diameter of 
the room, it-may be concluded the floors above muſt have been 
ſupported by pillars, placed in the circumference of ſome artificial 

well, 


£8 | : +I ad eas. * | 

well, in the middle, as at Vork, for. Mos of affording air 
- light, and of drawing up machines of wil and, ſtores. 
Tux walls are above ſeven feet thick; an (A, under the 
ö Glace of aſcent from the covered-way, there ſordething like 
the remains of the mouth of a well g ſuffigilttlyyprotefed by 
the great thickneſs and maſs of walls v,ỹ9 Where Jadjgining.”- 

AT (z) appears to have been the door gf the Aare leading | 
to the upper part of the building, +, k ot. 

AND (0 o 0000) ſhew the baſis of che deep mount, whereon 
the keep is built; the height of which mount id very great. 
. HavinGs thus deſcribed the part of this huilding which is 
characteriſtick of the Norman times; I ſhall now proceed to de- 
ſeribe as much of the reſt as remains -perfe&; without any re- 
gard to the ages in which the ſeveral” parts were conſtructed. 
Undoubtedly great additions were made, both in the circuit, 
and within the area, at different periods: and it is known to 
have been improved to its greateſt degree of perfection in 
the time of John of Gaunt duke of Laucaſter, whoſe chief 
reſidence it once was: but it is moſt remarkable, and proves 
the antiquity of the building, that he finding the ſituation 
too keen and cold, retired to à winter palace, that he built, 
in the lower part of the town of which there are ſtill ſome 
remains; remains that ſhew he Was well acquainted with a ſtyle 
of building far different from that of the antient keepon the hill. 

Tux outer walls of this caſtle incloſe a very large area. The 
approach whereunto was, and is, by a great tower from the city, 
at (A), the whole device of which i is more exactly repreſented 
F. XXVII. where (8) ſhe ws the ſirſt great gate, ſtanding between 
two ſmall round towers; beyond which was a ſmall court of 
guard (6666). At (2) was tlie ſecond great gate, directly 
under the great tower. At (3) was the Portcullis. At (5) are 
remains of two ſeats, in niches, for wardours; and at (4) was 


the fourth great gate. There were one or tuo magnificent rooms 
4 
7 above 
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above, in this tower; but no communication with, them (as far 
as I could perceive) from the arched gate way, beneath; the | 
approach to them being from the walls within the caſtle. - 

In the corner of the area of the caſtle, at (k), is a wo; re- 
markable ' ſtrong and curious little building, appearing like 
a tower on the outfide; and now called Cobs Hall; and uſed as 
a dungeon: but it manifeſtly'was originally a chapel ; having 
a fine vaulted roof, richly ornamented, and ſupported. by 
pillars ; and having a crypt underneath; and alſo a ſmall an- 
tichapel. The workmanſhip of the whole is exceedingly curious: 
and it is moſt particularly ſingular, that the pillars are ſo exactly 
placed over-againſt the loop holes which afford light, as to be a 
protection againſt any. miſſive weapons that might be thrown in. 
Arx (i) are remains of another turret; under which I am in- 
formed, by Sir Henry Englefield, is a curious Saxon, or rather a 
Roman arch, appearing to have been a ſtill more ancient entrance 
than that at (a) either to ſome original fortreſs in this place, or 
perhaps to the old city; but as it is not viſible on the inſide af 
the caſtle, in conſquence of a mount placed in this part, it eſcaped 
my obſervation. Theſe are all the fragments of the original 
building that now exiſt. a 
I caAxxor, however, quit the mention of this curious place, 
without taking notice of ſome very extraordinary earthen pipes, 
found in its neighbourhood, and faſtened by joints; one of 
which was ſent to me a year or two ago by Sir Joſeph Banks, 
; prefident of the Royal Society, which I now lay before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 

Ir is one foot ten inches long, and between 2 and 3 inches 
in diameter within ; but by no means regularly circular, 
Tuxsx pipes lay in a direction leading ſtreight, from the 
caſtle, to au outwork called ihe Lucy tower, at the bottom of 
the hill, ſtanding by the ſide of the great antient Cut called 
_ Caraufins's Ditch. They were therefore ſuſpected to have formed 
M a com- 
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a communication, fot ſome purpoſo or wm” and, poſſibly. for 
the conveythce" ef ſound; Bat I will not »preſume to depide 
any thing eencerniug them; as they might perhaps be deſigned 
for the conveyance of water, though ill ſuited for that purpoſe 
on account” of the wañt of cloſeneſs in the joints. There is Cer- 
tainly a I in the high ground between, this tower and 
the caſtle, and they might pofibly da part of ſome conduit 
from: thetiee, B 

Wurr kk they were any ate the . mentioned 
by Leland, I am not able to determine; for. want of greater 
accuracy in hi deſcription. His words are *, There is another 
« new caſtelte of conduit hedde, trans Linkin A: and booth 
«« theſe be ſervid by pipes derived from one of the houſes of 
« Preres, that were in the upper part of Lincoln“. 

Wrarevrr they were, their form and ſubſtance, and 
manner of being glazed, is very odd, and curious; and there- 


fore J venture, in this ſhort. digreſſion, to make mention 81 1 


them, and to repreſent one of them. (Fig. 2) 


Tux next caſtle of the Conqueror, and alfa of the carl ber 
of his reign, that deferves our notice, in order to confirm what 
has been ſaid, is Tichbill in Yorkfoire, a place of great renown. 

IT was given, by King William, to Roger de Buifly, with 49 
manors in Vorkſhire; and the edifice, from evety cireumſtance 
attending it, ſeems moſt undoubtedly to have been erected by 
him. 

ALL that Camden ſays of it only this; FEM five miles from 
« Doncaſter, to the ſouthward, ſtands a place which I muſt not 
« paſs by, called Tickhill, being an antient town, and forti- 
« fied + with an old —_— which is large; but barely ſur- 


* Leland's Itinerary V. L p. 34. | | {2 

+ TI cannot but here remark a great inaccuracy in the editor of Camden' $ Bri- 
tannia, who ſpeaks of the town. being fartified by an eld caſtle : as if the caſtle was 
„ rounded 
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% unded with a ſingle wall; and by a huge mount, with a 
round tower upon the top of it. It was of ſuch diguity 
60 heretofore, that all the manors hereabouts appertaining to 
4 it, Niled The Honour of Tickhill. In Henry the firſt's 
«6 reign, it was held by Roger Buiſly ; 3. but afterwards king ste- 
4 phen made the earls of Ewe in N ormandy lords of it. Next 
„king Richard the firſt gave it to his brother John. In the 
« barons war, Robert de Vipont took and detained it, till 
Henry IIg, delivered to him the caſtle of Carliſle, and that 


AT 


7 country, upon condition that he would reſtore i it to the earl 
0 of Ewe: but upon the king of France's refuſal to reſtore 
E the Engliſh to the eltates they had in France, the king diſ- 
poſſeſſed him OR: ; John earl of Ewe ſtillfJemandin reſtt- 
| « tution of it f om king Edward the firſt,” in right of Alice 
4166 his great · gran ther. Laſtly, Richard the ſecond, king of 
f C7 © England. gave it to John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter *. 
In the remains of this caſtle again we find the fame Daniſh 


ideas preſerved ; and much the ſame kind of plan as in the 


ene Cen 
Ax high artificial” mount - with 4 RO keep at the top 
covering nearly the whole of the ſurface, are the characteriſ- 
tick parts of this fortreſs. | 


© built for the protection of ſuch an inconfderable town, inſtcad of the town being 
* built (as was really the oaſe with all ſuch towns) as an ene to, and in 
| conſequerice of the erection of, the caſtle. 
» | F,Grbfop's: Camden, p. 70% | 
In this fingular circumſtance the tina aides built on the top of artifi 
OLE erected by their chieftains, differ from ſuch of the prior Saxon caſtles 
as were built (like that at Norwich) on great mounts, or ancient barrows of ſtill 
earlier gate; ;for the caſtle at Norwich (tor inſtance), though ſo much larger than 
"any of tlie, covers but 'a- very ſmall part of the hill on which it is built, and 
- has a great plain area, leſt on the top of the mount, adjoining to it, and ſurrounding 
- it; whereas the tie Norman caſtles cover neatly the whole area of the ſummit of 
the reſpeRtive hills on which they are ſituated. 


M 2 THE 
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Tur whole plan! is repreſented Fig. XXVIN. where (A) ſhews 
the ſituation of the great tower of entrance; having originally a 
great gate at (1): a portcullis at (2); a ſecond gate at (3); a 
third gate at (4) and a fourth gate at ( 5); but as the part at (1), 
is of late and recent workmanſhip, it is not at all improbable 
but that there might moreover have been originally a court of 
guard, and two ſmall round towers before vr: Sete, as" at 
Lincoln. | | 

Ix the upper part of this tower was an habdfore room : 
to which, however, there was no approach from within” the 
gateway 3 but the acceſs was by a winding ſtaircaſe, at 
(a), within the area of the caſtle, entering above, at X. 

Tuls room was 241 feet, by 21 feet 7 inches; and had a fire 
place at (b); and a large window at (5 over the inner gate ; ; 
where a ſtill larger window was placed, in tatter times, about 

the reign of Elizabeth, or James I: but it had uo window 
at all, externally, over the outward gate. WE TH ONA 

AT (c) was a door leading to a paſſage, on the top of the 
wall, going from hence to the keep (d); which was itſelf 
round; and built on the ſummit of an 'bigh round Social 
mount, the top of which it very-nearly entirely covered, 

Tux foundation walls of this keep, which was like that at Lin- 
coln very large, are ſtil] to be ſeen, and traced very plainly, under 
the turf; and alſo the place of a well, at (e), may be diſcerned. 

From hence was a ſteep flight of ſteps, and another covered 
way, toward (N); ; where ſtands a modern houſe; but where 
alſo are remains of very ancient buildings; which, however, 
appeared to me to be of much later date than the keep and ori- 
ginal part. of this fortreſs. | 

Tux part of the wall of incloſure marked with dotted lines Mi 

long been pulled down. And the part (SC), forming the commu- 
nication between the tower and the keep, was deſtroyed very late- 


ly, 
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| ly, by Mr. Berridge the preſent poſſeſſor; who very obtigingly gave 
me much information with regard to this building; and ſhewed 
me, with great exactneſs, all the foundation walls of the keep; 
to which the aſcent, even from the covered way, on the top of 
the wall, muſt have been very ſteep, and therefore moſt * 
defended *, 
He alſo did me the 8 to communicate to me a copy of 
a very curious ancient inſcription,z which I Afterwards read, on 
a braſs plate, in the old church, at this place; and which 
I here inſert, on account of its ſingularity, and relation to this 
| caſtle, | | 
Hic jaeet Wilts Eſtfeld aaa Seneſcallus de dominio de 
FHolderneſſe ac de honore de Ty khill ca dña Philippa Regina Angl. 
dc de dominio de heytfeld. cũ dio Edmundo Duce Ebor. ac mgarita 
uxore ejus qui quidem Willms obiit xx1111? die menſis Decembris 
Anno dñi Millmo-cccLxxx111* Cujus aĩe ppicietur de. Amen. 


© © Tunbridge is the laſt caſtle I ſhall mention of the original 
Norman ſtyle: as it was indeed one of thoſe /aft built: but 1 ſhall 


give a full deſcription of it; becauſe of the great improvements 
Here introduced, in the tower of Entealee, m a ſubſequent- 
reign. | 


* There is a curious print, from an old drawing, of che ancient appearncggeeae 

of Tickhill caſtle, with its keep ſtanding, amongſt thoſe publiſhed by the Society 

of Antiquaztes; but though it ſerves to convey a tolerable idea of what muſt 

have been its general form, yet it is manifeſtly devoid of all true proportion; re- 

preſenting the mount ſmall in compariſon of the tower itſelf; whereas. it is in 

truth a very high hill: and it muſt have been inaccurate alſo in other reſpeQts ; 

ſhewing the tower of entrance to have been of a different fhape from what it ever 

could have been and: placing two large windows in it, on. the. outfide, where 

there neither are, nor ever were, or could be any. | 


Tus 
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Tuis great gate, or Tower of entrance, in this noble pile, was 
erected long after the firſt conſtruction of the fortreſs; and contains 
more convenient apartments, for the reſidence of a Comman- 
der in chief, than are to be met with in any of the original 
buildings of the age near the Conqueſt. _" * 

We have here a ſpecimen of the firſt beginning of thoſe 
kind of additions, and of thoſe remarkable alterations "made at 
various times, in theſe ſtrong holds; which, if not carefully 
attended to, may eaſily miſlead an unwaty obſerver, and oc- 
caſion confuſion in his rare of the modes uſed and adppred. Þ in 
different ages, 

TUNBRIDGE caſtle, Conde informs us, was -built by Ri- 
chard de Clare, (about the time of William Rufus) who got 
it, by exchange, for Briony in Normandy * ; his grandfather 
Godfrey having been natural ſon to Richard the firſt duke of 
Normandy, and made earl of Ewe and Briony. Aſter a long 
conteſt about Briony he, in recompence for it, took the town 
of Tunbridge, in England; on which occaſion the Lowy of 
| Briony was meaſured with a line, and he received an equal 
quantity of ground at Tunbridge, meaſured by the ſame line ; 
| his ſueceſſors, earls of Gloceſter, however, held the manour 
of Tunbridge of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, upon condition 
that they ſhould be ſtewards at the inſtallments of the archbi- 
ſhops, and ſhould grant them the wardfhip of their children. 

Sven is Camden's account; but Philipot's js more explicit: 
he tells us plainly, that the earl of Briony was an earneſt abet - 
tor and ſupporter of the defigns of William Rufus upon his | 
brother's territories; in conſequence of which Robert duke of 
Normgudy made war upon him; depredated the earl's eſtate ; 
and uttesly ſubverted the caſtle of Baan: ; WIR was | there 


of Gibſon's Chien, p. 101. . 
Fu | upon 
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upon left! an heap of ruins. William Rufus, therefore; com- 
miſerating his calamitous condition, granted him as much land 
at, Tunbridge, as would ſpread Hits à league in length and 
breadth. And Gemeticenſis reports, that he brought over the 
rope, with which he was to-meaſure his new poſſeſſion, in the 
ſame chip which tranſported him aud his retinue *. | 

Tux accurate Lambarde indeed +, gives us an account-of the 
particulars of this tranſaction ſomething different from either of - 
the foregoing ; but yet ſuch. as, upon the whole, may fairly. 
lead us even to the ſame concluſion, with regard to the build. . 
ing of this-caſtle by Richard earl-of Briouy.. 

AnD although it be true, that Lambarde. himſelf 'gueſſes.. 
otherwiſe, and ſuppoſes the. Keep to have been erected by Quo. 
biſhop. of Baieux ; (in which I think be is miſtaken) ye yet 
even that ſuppoſition would not invalidate What is here . 
vanced, with regard to the nature, and æra of this fortreſs; 
ſince it only places its date ſtill nearer to the time of the con- 
queſt, and makes it appear ſtill more ſtrongly an original Nor- 
man pile. | : 

Wr have here, therefore, at Tunbridge, in either caſe, a ca- 

tle built by a Norman, . almoſt inſtantly on his removing him- 

ſelf hither from his own country: and if the earl of Briony 

was the builder (as T apprehend he really was,) moſt avowedly. 

on the very plan of his former reſidence. And accordingly this 

fortreſs has all the outlines..of what I have hitherto conſidered 
as the fit, and moſt original Norman caſtles, 

A. entrance was by a ſtrong tower, defended by a draw- 
bridge, and a deep ditch ; from the upper apartments of which 
tower there ſtill may be traced, very diſtinctly, the remaigs of a 

covered way, leading to a round Keep, that was ſituated (like 


* Villare Cantianum 343. + In his Perambulation, p. 42 5. 


1 P. 443. , 
n 1 2 thoſe 
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thoſe already deſcribed), on the ſummit of an high artificial 
mount. 

TE walls 5. this building are ſtill in part remaining ; - and 
diſcover far more of its nature and defign than thoſe at Tick- 
Hill: and nothing can be more obvious, than that a conſiſtency 
with the original plan and general device has been preſeryed, in 
the very re-edification of the tower of Entrance; and in the 
communication formed between it and the Keep; although the 
former be a building of ſo much later date, and ſo much more 
compleat, than any of the older ſquare towers of Entrance hi- 
therto deſcribed, 

Tux refinements, which the progreſs of arts introduced, ſoon 
cauſed the lords, who poſſeſſed theſe kind of caſtles, to begin to 
conſider the reſidence ln the round Keep (except merely in time 
of ſiege,) as a mode of dwelling not ſo eligible as it had appear- 
ed to their haughty anceſtors. The large open well in the cen- 
tre, probably began to be thought uncomfortable; and there- 
fore induced them to prefer more convenient and pleaſant apart- 
ments, conſtructed in that other part of the fortreſs; where be- 
fore they had been contented with one ſingle room, for ſtate. 
From hence, however, they ſtill took care to leave a ſafe re- 
treat to the antient Keep itſelf, in caſe of neceſſity: to which 
hey might retire whenever a cloſe ſiege commenced. 

THaT the great tower of the caſtle at "Tunbridge, in con- 
ſequence of this improvement, was conſidered as rendering 
this fortreſs a more commodious place of reſidence than many 
others; and that it was preferred, as ſuch, in the time of 
Henry III. (in the early part of whoſe reign this tower of 
Entrangg, ſeems, from the ſtyle of architecture, to have been 
built) appears from a judicious obſervation of Philipot's ; © 
who tells us, that in 1263 Henry III. beſieged Tunbridge caſ- 
tle, and forced it to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and therein found, 
amongſt others, the Counteſs of Glouceſter. From whence (lays 

he) 


Be 
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he) it may be inferred, hat in thoſe times, it was efteemed,' i not 
the only, yet at leaſt a principal manſion of . thoſe rye Lords of 
Tunbridge,” the Earls of Glouceſter.” _. 

- I s8ALL: now proceed. to deſcribe the whole of this extraor- 
dinary caſtle; which is indeed one of the nobleſt and moſt per- 
fect ſtructures of the kind, of any at preſent remaining in Eng- 
land. But I cannot forbear previouſly to make all due acKnow- 
ledgements to my reſpectable friend Mr. Hooker, the worthy 
proprietor. of this princely poſſeſſion, who preſerves the remains 
of it moſt cautiouſly, and has diligently examined.every part 
with the utmoſt care; in conſequence of which he has greatly 
aſſiſted me, in my enquiry ; correcting my drawings; affording 
me much additional information; and enabling me to form a 
more preciſe judgement, with regard to every part. 

Fro. XXIX. is a general plan of the whole area of this For- 
treſs; to which there were great 'outworks, with ſeveral deep 
ditches, extending to a conſiderable diſtance into the country, 
and having fine contrivances of ſluices, and locks, for filling 
them with water; the latter being brought not only. to ſurround 
the whole caſtle, but to waſh the very foot of the great tower 
of Entrance, _ 

Ar (i), juſt beyond the ditch, was a round tower, now de- 
ſtroyed; whereof the foundations do, however, ſtill remain under 
ground, and which ſerved as a Barbican to defend the approach. 

Ar (2) was a drawbridge; ſo contrived, as when drawn up 
to reſt againſt the front of the caſtle, and to cloſe the entrance 
compleatly. The foſs, in this part, has been filled up within 
theſe eight years; butI well remember the whole open: and have 
authority to add, that on digging at the bottom wer@fagnd re- 

maining the foundations of two piers, which ſupported edge; 
and which were conſtructed in a very remarkable manner, the 
ſtones being laid in pitch, mixed with hair, inſtead of mortar, 


N * (a) 
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(a) Is the great tower of Entrance. | 

AnD (b) is an high circular mount, riſing ſeventy feet borer 
the preſent area of the caſtle; and an hundred feet above the bed 
of the river: its baſe forming a circle-containing almoſt exactly 
an acre of land. On the top of this is ſituated the Keep, of an 
oval form; its Tongeſt diameter without, being eighty- ſix feet; 
and its ſhorteſt ſeventy · ſix feet; and its longeſt diameter with- 
in, being about fixty-four feet, and the ſhorteſt fifty feet: ſo 
that the walls muſt: have been, in ſome parts at leaft, about 
eleven or twelve feet in thickneſs * 

AND it appears from theſe onto, that there muſt have 
been a well, or ſmall open area in the centre, with pillars, or 


arches round it; both to-fupport the timbers from the ſide walls, 
and alſo to afford air: and light. 


Tun mount has been diſcovered, upon examination, to have 
been formed manifeſtly of earth dug out of the great ditches,. 
and trenches, which ſurround the caſtle, and from the preſent 
bed of the river. And to prevent ſuch an enormous maſs as 
the Keep, when reared upon ſuch new-made ground, from 
having any dangerous or irregular ſettlement, its walls were 
conſtrued in a very fingular manner; for they were not only 
of great thickneſs,. and. ſupported by ſtrong buttreſſes; but 
compacted with timber, wrought up in their ſubſtance. It even 
appeared (upon pulling down ſome of the ruins, on purpoſe, a 
few years ago) that at what muſt have been about the height 
of one third part of the building from the ground floor, there 


* T took the inward diameters: myſelf, with as much accuracy as poſſible; but 
the area being now planted. with fir trees, it is very. difficult to hit preciſely 
upon the longeſt and ſhorteſt diameters, and there may therefore poſſibly be ſome 
error in the dimenſions; as I ſuſpe& there is, becauſe the walls are, in ſome 
places, not above five or ſeven feet in thickneſs, leaving out the buttreſſes ;-but 
the error cannot be conſiderable. 


Was 
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was a continued range of timber, by way of curb, wrought up 
in the midſt of the ſubſtance of the wall all round; ſo that 
whatever ſettlement there ſhould be, at any time, in the ground, 
the whole muſt regularly ſettle together, or not at all. It is 
to be obſerved, however, that the ground, both within and 
without the area of this building, has been raiſed conſiderably 
above the original floor ; and that the upper part of the wall is 
now deſtroyed. 

To this keep there were two moſt extraordinary and well- 
protected approaches, from the other parts of the fortreſs; of 
ſuch a kind, as to deſerve the moſt minute deſcription. 

Tux one I examined myſelf. It is a covered- way, from the 

upper part of the tower of entrance, at (a), along the top of 
an high wall, which joins that tower to the keep, at (b): but 
where it terminates, at the keep, (like that at Lincoln) it never 
entered, either upon the ground floor, or even upon that next 
above; but (as appears moſt manifeſtly from the ruins ſtill re- 
maining) went up, with a very ſteep aſcent, quite to the ſtate 
apartments, at the top of this building, 
_ Taz whole nature of it may more fully be underſtood by 
Fig. XXX. where (a) repreſents the tower of entrance ; and 
(b) the lower part of the walls of the keep, and the top of 
the mount, now remaining. 

Ar (d) is the arch, leading from the tower down to the 
top of the wall; which appears manifeſtly to have been ſecured 
by a ſtrong portcullis, and an iron door. 

| From (d to e) is the covered- Way. 


Ar (e) is the foot of the exceeding ſteep flight of ſteps, 
aſcending from thence to (f); but in ſuch a manner, that it 
is manifeſt they neither ended there, nor could have entered 
the keep, at (f); nor indeed till they got a conſiderable way 


2 above 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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above the preſent ruins; where we may be aſſured there was * 
door-way, at leaſt as well ſecured as that at (003 and ſo con- 
trived, that on any emergency all communication n n 


be cut off, even from this covered way. | 
Tu wall of communication is conferabr} Higher, on the 


outfide of the caſfle,' than within; which latter is the ſide here 


repreſented. The ground without is even lower by 26 feet, 


in this part, on the outward north ſide of the wall, than within 


on the ſouth : and the buttreſſes, at the bottom of the outward 
front of the tower of Entrance, ſpread out, till they nearly meet 
the continuation of the foot of the mount, under (); in which 
ſpot was an open arch, that let the water in from the outſide 
ditches, to a well, at (c). And upon the top of the wall, over 
this well, appear marks of there having been a projecting frame- 
work of tiber, made for the purpoſe of drawing up water, on 
either ſide, to ſupply theſe two buildings. I make no doubt, how- 
ever, but that there was alſo a well of water within the body of 
the Keep itſelf, Bere, as at TEES for oy ſervice of the ate, 
in caſe of a cloſe ſiege. 

Ir has been ſaggeſted, that chie ground within the: caſtle was 
formerly mueh lower than it is now; ſo as to afford a free 
paſſage to the water, through the arch, under (w), to ſome ditch 
running round the foot of the mount; but I can hardly think 
the fact to have been ſo in reality, becauſe the great gate · way 
of entrance, under the tower, ſeems ſtill as lofty as ever it was 
originally: and unleſs all the ground was lower, the ditch 
within the caſtle muſt have been unuſually. and unneceſſarily 
deep; even much deeper than that on the outſide of the walls. 
To which I may add, that ſuch an arch, ſo left open, would 
(notwithſtanding any grate that might have been placed in it) 


have been too dangerous, and too weak a part, to have been 


ſuffered in ſuch a ſtrong fortreſs as this was manifeſtly intended 


to be; whereas, from an arch placed merely at the bottom of a 
narrow 
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narrow pipe of a well, at (eh, of at dealt; 26 ſet: in depth, there 
— be no danger at all. 
Tux other extraordinary. ade * "UP is now in great 
part deſtroyed; but I was fully informed of the nature of it, by 
Mr: Hooker, who formerly very carefully inveſtigated it. 
Tunis was, from a great tound tower (whereof the foundations 
only now remain underground) at the weſt corner of the area of 
the caſtle; at (e) Fig. XXIX. From this tower it came, as a 
covered- way, upon the top of the wall, about half of the inter- 
mediate diſtance towards the Keep, as far as (f); where was a 
ſteep deſcent, by ſtairs; to a ſquare ſubterraneous vault, ſtill re- 
maining moſt perfectly entire: and from thence was a ſubter- 
raneous aſcent (the arch of entrance to which alſo till remains); 
and the whole then went up (ſomewhat like that paſſage which 
is called TE. Hole at eee to the ſummit of 


» 1 hand myſelf ks quite F064 from the Plies of. the mount, to che bot- 
tom of this paflage, at Nottingham; from whence it is well known there was 
moreover a ſubterraneous ſally port; but whether there was any ſuch here at Tun- 
bridge I:cannot” pretend to ſay poſitively; I rather ſuſpect, however, that there 
was; becauſe, at ſome diſtance without the walls, at (o), have been diſcovered re- 
mains of a ſtair- caſe underground, to which it might poſſibly lead, 

The account giv en, by Stow, of the manner of ſurprizing and ſeizing Morti- 
mer Earl of March, in the beginning of the Reign of Edward III. by means of the 
ſubterraneous paſſage which 1 refer to at Nottingham, is curious enough to de- 
ſerve being inſerted on this nn as a further illuſtration of the nature of theſe 
devices, 

&« Upon a certain 095 1-5 the King 3 without the cats. both he and bis 
* friends were brought, by torch-light, through a ſecret way underground, begin- 
66 ning far off from the ſaid caſtle, till they came even to the Queen's chamber; 
& which they by chance found open: they, therefore, being armed with nailed 
4 ſwords in their hands, went forwards, leaving the King alſo armed without the 
„door of the chamber, leaſt that his mother ſhould eſpy him: They which en- 
ce tered i in, flew Hugh Turpinton, knight, who reſiſted them; maſter John Nevell 
«of Horne, by giving him his deadly wound. From thence they went toward 
« the Queen-mother, whom they found with the Earl of March, ready to have 


© gone to bed.“ Stow's Annals, fol. 229. h 
tne 
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the mount; where it communicated ouly with the ſtore- rom, 
or lower apartment of the Keep, and with a ſmall winding ſtair- 
caſe, within the ſubſtance af the wall, about (K); which latter 
appeared, from what remained of the ruins ſome few years ago, 
to have gone up directly to the leads, at the top, and to have 
had no ſort af communication with the ſtate- rooms, or my 
other of the intermediate apartments within. 

As therefore the former covered-way was obviouſly deſigned 
for the uſe of the governor, or lard of the caſtle, and his imme- 
diate attendants; ſo, we may depend upon it, this latter was 
deſigned for the uſe of the ſoldiers of the garriſon ; and was 
their common mode of approach, from the tower, at (a), and 
from their other 4arracks, where they lodged, ſo long as the 
area of the caſtle was preſerved from the hands of the enemy, 
and till they were more cloſely beſieged, and ſhut up in the 
Keep itſelf, Part of the ſteps of this aſcent were remaining in 
the year 1742. And from the ſtrange mode of entrance here 
made uſe of, we may perceive that all communication from 
without might even {till more eaſily be ſtopt, this way. than 
the former. 

In the buttreſs at (x), is the appearance of a fines pipe, 
forming a drain to the upper apartments, 

Ar (d), are diſcovered the foundations of another round 
tower. 

AND at (g), are remains of a ſmaller ſquare tower, which 
ſeems to have had only two rooms one above another. 

Arx (h), was a fally port, well conſtructed, and ſecured, with 
a flight of ſteps deſcending towards the river: and between (m) 
and (n) have been diſcovered foundations of a range of buildings; 
which I have good reaſon to believe were mere additions, made 
after the time of Edward the Iſt, , ang therefore mall give no 
further account of. 


Tre 
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Tun walls ſurrounding * area of the caſtle are in general. 
about ten feet thick. ol 


Ar (i i, is the river; but it did not run originally in the pre- 


j ſent chanmel, this latter being firſt made for it only at the time 


the mount was raiſed, which was in great patt compoſed, moſt 
evidently, of rata. of earth dug out from thence: as the 


courſe of the river was then turned ®, in we" 1 to render it a 
better means of defence to the caſtle. | 


Tux great ditches ſurrounding the whole mel which 


were filled with water from the river, run very nearly in the 


directions repreſtnted in the plan. 
From the corner tower (d), was a ſtrong wall, built dete 


| the mouth of the laſt ditch, at (n), to Keep the water to its pro-- 
per height © and over this wall it found a paſſage, that formed a 
continual fall: whilft the whole work was well protected, by its 


nearneſs to: the adjacent tower. 
Ar (q) was another large and ſtrong wear; and from ms 


foundations, diſcovered- at (p p), it ſeems as if there was alſo a. 


tower, or work, conſtructed there, in like manner, for its pro- 
tection, that it might be as well fecured as the former. 

Ar a little diſtance from this wear, to the weſt of the caſtle, 
began a bank, that was carried two miles up the country, through: 
hills and valleys, to enable thoſe who had the care of the caſtle- 
to fill the mote, at leaſt 14 feet above the level of the valley in 
its neighbourhood; which circumſtance (by the by) joined with 
thoſe others which I have already mentioned, convinces me ſtill 
more fully, that the ground, within the area of the caſtle, 
could never be much lower than it is at preſent : ſince, in the 
caſe here mentioned, when the water was fo raiſed, on any 
approach of an enemy, it muſt have flooded all the baſs- court, 
by means of the arch in the wall between the tower of entrance 
and the keep. 


Oft this: Mr. Hocker informed me there are many unqueſtionable and authentic 
proofs. | | 
To 
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| To the EY in front ofthe caſtle, were two aher dirket, 
| CN at a conſiderable diſtance : the one dry, theirbther! filed b 
means of the bank juſt mentioned; this laſt was very, deep, and 
broad; and paſſed through the town, omy at a quartet! of- 
mile from the; gate of the caſtle; where (from ſome piles dug 
Ap 40 years ago) there is the ſtrongeſt reaſom to believe te 


| was 3 draw br if ! 1152 259 9151 oth 0 210005 

Co we now to the examination of the great tower of 

We, which is one of the moſt curious ſtru@ures dt is 

day remaining in England; and appears:manifeſtly;, n e 

| ſtyle of its ornaments, to have been erected, eite n themme 
of King John, or at . in ns very. bogiiing of -the xeigniof 
| 
| 


SS 
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Henry III. Den 70 ene ne; © WJ 
Fig. XXXI. is a plan of the; tound:Bovrjo tuft on . 
portal, through which 1s a paſſage to the Buff, of the 
_. caſtle (or Ballium). I have before obſerved, that che water of 
| che dixches, ſurrounding” the! caſtle, walled dhe Ast pf | this 
2 tower: aud at (xx), in the north front, ig the part againſt 
| 


1 * 
3 3 9 


which the draw. bridge was drawn up; compleatly clofing the 
entrance; the places in the we on each ſide, worn by the 
timbers, being ſtill very viſible. eee. 
Ar (i), appear alſo, on each fide. in the wall, the places ſor 
fixing the windlaſs, to draw up the bridge: and overhead; juft- 
beneath an arch at a vaſt height, are three machicolations, for 
pouring down boiling lead, and hot ſand, on aty*affailants ; 
in caſe the draw-bridge ſhould at any time be 8 N and 
this firſt entrance:be force. | | 
At (2), was an enormous porteu]lis ; defending from another 
of the high arches, near the top of the tower. | 
Ax (3), was a pair of ſtrong gates. 
Ap between the portcullis and theſe gates (chat is Is, berween 
(2) and (3), ate three more machicolations; over head; placed 
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under an arch ſomewhat lower than the former. Beſides which, 
there are two narrow loop- holes; one on the right-hand, and 
the other on the left; from whence any beſiegers attempting 
the ſecond gate (after having broken, or burnt the portcullis) 
might be wounded, even with ſpears, as well as by croſs-bows. 

BeTwEEN (3) and (4) is a larger area: the arch of which, 
over head, is perforated the whole way with wakes of macbicola- 
trons, placed at equal diſtances. 

AT (4) was another pair of great gates. 

Arp at (5), was a ſecond portcullis; but not aſcending lo 
wry in the tower as the former: over-head, however, at. (6), 
were macbitolations again, as at the firſt entrance. 

In the middle of the whole paſſage, on each fide, at (aa) are 
two ſmall door-ways; four feet fix inches in width: they were 
each of them ſecured, firſt by a ſtrong portcullis, and then (as 
appears obviouſly from the narrownels and ſmallneſs of the 
grooves into which they were made to ſhut) by iron doors; 
and lead to the two apartments on either ſide the gate - way. 

Evxx the inner walls, wherein theſe door-ways are placed, 
are five feet five inches in thickneſs: from whence we may 
judge of the vaſt ſtrength of the reſt of this building, in other 
parts: as it -manifeſtly appears the walls are much thicker in 
many places. 

Tur rooms, on each fide, are of equal Abe; being 
about 28 feet in length, and 15 feet 9 inches in breadth. 

AnD the paſſage between, from what was the foot of the 
draw-bridge, to the end next the area of the caſtle, is about 
40 feet; which ſhews clearly how great the thickneſs of the 
out ward- walls muſt be. 

Tu gate-ways are about 10 feet wide, The room, on the 
left hand (A), had neither chimney, nor receſs, belonging to 
it; and ſeems to have ſerved merely for lodging ftores. But 
that on the right (B), had a large fire- place at (f) and near 

O adjoining 
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adjoining to it, in the wall, at (g), a receſs, approached from 
the ſtair-caſe, which ſerved for a privy, having a very ſmall 
window, at (h), belonging to it; in the conſtruction of which, 
it is not a little remarkable, how compleatly it is ſecured from 
the poſſibility of any weapons that might be r in doing 
miſchief. 

| In both the apartments are loop- holes, at 8 c): and, at 
(b b), thoſe already mentioned; all of which are placed ſo high, 


that, although the ſoldiers, who defended the tower, might 


moſt eafily annoy the affailants without, it was hardly e 
for the latter to wound thoſe within. 

Ar (d d), are two other loops, which being towards the inſide 
of the caſtle, are made both wider, and in 1 every reſpect larger, 
for the admiſſion of air and light. 

AT (ee), are two circular ſtair-caſes, well conſtrued, and 


arched over head ; both of them going quite to the top of the 


tower, but not deſcending any lower than this floor. They 
have, however, as you aſcend, receffes, in the fide walls, lead» 
ing to the loop-holes, which are wonderfully well guarded. 
Theſe lower rooms were, each 13 feet 6 inches in height. 
Fic. XXXIL. is a plan of the vaults underneath; having mani- 
feſtly never had any way down to them, but by traps in the floors 
the rooms juſt deſcribed; and having neither light or air, but 
what was admitted by two very remarkable narrow ſloping flues, 
opening to the air on the outſide, at the height of 9 or 10 feet 
above the ground, and fo ſmall, that the one, marked (g), is 


only one foot by 10 inches; and the other, marked (h), only 


6 inches by 5 inches in width. 
Tak walls, being thicker near the foundations, render theſe 


vaults rather ſmaller than the rooms above. 

Arx (i), is a reſervoir of water, that has been made of late years, 

for a ſort of cold bath; but, from its. being ſo readily and con- 
ſtantly 
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ſtautly ſuppled, we may conceive how eaſy it was to have had a 
well formerly in this ſpot ; and may conclude that in all proba- 
bility there actually once was one, either here, or at leaſt is ſome 
part near adjoining. 

Ar (kk), are manifeſt remains of a ſtrong partition wall: and 

the floor, at (1), appears obviouſly to have been formerly ſunk 
much beneath the reſt ; which indicates this to m, been the 
place of the dungeon. 

Fic. XXXIII. is a plan of the great apartments on the firſt 
floor above; being of juſt the ſame dimenſions as the rooms on 
the ground floor 3 ; _ the height is no more than 11 feet 6 
inches. ö | 

Ar (mmmm), are dale narrow loops, there being indeed 
no windows at all, on the outſide of this tower, next the ditch. 

Bur at (unn), are three ſmall windows: one to each apart- 
ment, looking into the court of the caſtle; and in the midſt of the 
floor of the receſs leading to that in the middle, juſt over the inner 
gate-way, is the perforation of one of the machicolations. 

Ar (zz), is an open groove for drawing up the inner Port- 
cullis, through the floor; which was worked in this apart- 
ment: whilſt the grooves of the outer and greater Portcullis ap- 
pear on the outſide of the wall, at (xx). And it may be remarked, 
that the whole boarding of the floor of this middle room (p), was 
obviouſly laid on looſe, with deſign to be taken up, occaſionally, 
in order to uſe the machicolations, formed in the great vaulted 
arch on the top of which it was placed. * 

Ar (oo), in the rooms on each fide, are large fire hearths 
and chimneys. 

AT (qq, are the doors leading to the two ſtair- caſes ; ; the 
ſteps whereof are fill in excellent preſervation, and well wrought ; 
but are every one of them eleven inches in depth ; the cauſe of. 
which great depth ſeems to have been, that they were ſo con- 
trived, as to aſcend, by one turn only, from this floor to the 
O 2 next; 
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next; and ſo as to have the firſt ſtep, at t (7) and the laſt ſtep 
of the turn at (8). 

From the ſtaircaſe, on the right hand, at. (9. is a page 
to a receſs, or ſmall room, formed iu the thickneſs of the wall, 
exactly of the form and dimenſions laid down in the plan, from 
whence, at (u), is a paſſage to an arched door way, at (t), 
which appears clearly to have been ſtrongly ſecured, both by a 


Portcullis, and an Iron door, and led down to the covered 


way, on the top of the wall, that communicated with the keep. 
From the ſtaircaſe, on the left hand, at (q), is another ſmall 
paſſage, at (w), leading to a privy ; of the ſame conſtruction 
with that, on the oppoſite ſide, on the floor beneath: and at 
(yy) are the grooves for man up the fraall Partcullifſes over 
the fide doors. 
Fig. XXXIV. Is a plan of the ſtate room above which ap- 
pears to have been very magnificent, and of great dimenſions; 
including the whole area of all the three rooms beneath. It is 
now indeed divided into three ſuch apartments as thoſe are, 
but the walls forming the diviſions are mere modern erections, 
ef very late years, raiſed (as the propietor informed me) on 
the top of the original ones in the lower floor, with a view to fit 
up a ſmall room as a library; which deſign was aſterwards laid aſide. 
Ar (z) is a large fire hearth, and chimney: and at (tt) are 
two very fine large windows, highly ornamented, in the ſtyle 


that began to be introduced in the time king John, and in the 


earlieſt part of the reign of Henry III; but they appear to 
have had no glaſs, and to have been fenced only with Tron bars, 
and wooden ſhutters ; as is known to have been the vate in 
early times ®, 75 2 | 

It muſt be in the Tea chips of every one, who has had an dpporttaiey 


to peruſe the very curiqus/old howfhold book of the Northumberland family, that 
whenever the earl removed from Alnwick caftle, to London, not only the arres 


was taken down, in all the rooms, but the glaſi was alſo carefully taken out of 
- the windows, 
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Ar (vv, v, v,) are four narrow loop holes: but there is reaſon 
to think that the arches, leading to them, were ſhut up, as 
mere cloſets, behind the arras, except on particular emergen- 
eies; and that this noble room, when finiſhed and adorned, 
was no ways meg. by them. It was no leſs than 17 feet 
in height. 

Tux beams of the floor (for 8 Rrength ), were placed 
much nearer to each other than thoſe of the floor beneath: in- 
deed they are hardly the width of a beam aſſunder; and ſeem 
to have been intended, to ſupport occaſionally the W of a 
great concourſe of people. 

Tx great Portcullis, at the firſt - entrance, was danny up 
here, behind the arras, at (x x); but ſeems to have been fo. con- 
ſtructed, that when at its utmoſt height, it only juſt filled up, 
and made level, the cavity left for it in the floor. The dotted 
part adjoining, ſhews the top of the wall underneath, upon 
which the floor reſted; for, on account of the projection of the 
hanging arches, in the front of the tower, the flat wall, in the 
middle, was advanced further out here, than in the room be- 
low. The cieling of this room was ſtill more remarkable than 
the floor; being no leſs than 3 feet in thickneſs; deſigned mani- 
feſtly to ſupport not only the lead of the flat roof, but moreover . 
the great weight of baliſtas; catapultas, and | other. engines of 
war, placed there occationally. : 

"1x' both the front and back ene the perforations of 
the machicolations, going up, quite through, to the top of the 
tower; where they were eaſily come at, by means of a /et-off 
in the parapet wall above; and could with more convenience and 
advantage be made uſe of chan! if nie had e into the 
apartments beneatn. | 

Ar Gy), are the doors to, the two e that on the 
right hand merely led directly to the top of the building: but 

n | | 5 4 3 - from 
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from that on the leſt, at (o), is moreover a paſſage, leading to a 
ſmall room in the wall, of the ſame proportions and dimenſions as 
here repreſented; and from thence was a ſecond narrow paſſage, 
marked (p), leading to an arched door way, defended (like 
that on the oppoſite ſide, on the floor beneath) by. a Portcullis 
and Iron door; and from this door way was an exceeding iſteep' 
flight of ſteps leading down to a covered way, on the top of 
the adjoining wall, which communicated with the n e 
tower, marked (g) in the general plan. 993 | 

Ap further, at the end of this paſſage room, n arch, 

leading to a ſmall receſs ſerving for a privy, conſtructed juſt like 
the former. On which occaſion I muſt remark, that on the out- 
ſide of the tower, far underneath, appears a large arched door way, 
(anſwering to one exactly ſimilar at the oppoſite end of the tower) 
the uſe of which, at firſt ſight, is not at all obvious: they were 
both originally conſiderably above the level of the ground; and 
look in every reſpect, like ſmall fide portals, as much as thoſe 
others above, defended by the Portcullifles and Iron doors: and 
being placed on the outſide of the walls of the caſtle, (where, 


except theſe two large open arches, there are only loops) they 
give the tower a ſtrange appearance of injudicious weakneſs.: 


But, odd as it may ſeem, they are found certainly, on exami- 
nation, to have been deſigned partly for Deception, to miſlead. 
an enemy by a falſe outſide; and principally: to preſerve; 
cleanlineſs; and for the ſake, firſt of concealing, and then 
of eafily removing the ſoil and filth, from the eaſements 
above; and to prevent its disfiguring the outſide walls of 
the tower, in ſuch a manner as was the caſe in many other 
caſtles, where the outlets to the. eaſements were only loops. 
Within each of theſe doors is nothing more than a ſmall ſquare: 
area, excavated out of the wall; the flues deſcending down to 
which, from above, are ſo well conſtraQed, and ſecured, that 
from this contrivance there could not happen even the leaſt dimi- 


nution of the ſtrength of the caſtle ; whilſt at the ſame time, 
the 
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the external appearance to an enemy could only ſerve tw occa- 
fion a moſt ridiculous kind of deception. 

Tux ſituation both of the real door-way, and of the one e for 
deception,- on one of the ſides of the tower, (namely that to- 
wards the weſt) is repreſented Fig. where (a) ſhews the 


place of the former above the top of the wall, with the ſteps. 
leading from thence down to the covered-way that goes to the 
keep; and (b) ſhews the place of the latter, which is one of 
the remarkable arches we have been ſpeaking of, on the outſide 
of the wall next the ditch. And I muſt add, on this occaſion, 
that it is by no means one of the leaſt remarkable things be- 
longing to this fortreſs, where ſo great a number of perſons were 
to have their dwelling, what great care was taken throughout, 
to preferve health and cleanlineſs, 

BxsIDts theſe in the tower, there were more than one. ne- 
egſſary, in the ſmall tower at (g) Fig. XXIX; another at the top 
of the ſteps aſcending to the E35 at (b) Fig. XXX: and an 
whole row of them, on the wall, from (h) to (d); beſides one 
or two others between (h) and (c); every one of which were 
ſo contrived, as to caſt all filth out of the area of the walls, and 
to be eaſily cleanſed by means of the river. 

I rave already mentioned, that there was a ſet of in the 
wall, on the leads above, at the top of the tower we have been 
ſurveying. The wall there is nat of half the thickneſs that it is 
in all the apartments beneath : and by that means a walk and- 
[Ration for the ſoldiers was formed all round. On aſcending theſe 
leads, the two circular ſtair-caſes ended: being covered in-with 
ſtone arches at top: over which were formed platforms of lead. 
And over the top of the windows (tt), were two ſtreight ſtair- 
caſes, leading from the firſt leads, to thoſe two platforms. 


In the parapet wall, all round, were many loop holes: and 
from ſome appearance of remains of the lower parts of windows, 


next 
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next, the. court of the caſtle, there 48 seaſon to peas, that 
there were alſo ſome ſmalles eee Bere bat 
of, that I: amonqt certain. „ leg: „do ie toi HT 

Fig. XXXV. Tepreſeuts- 1 agg . of this 
au tower * remarkable for the high arches, hanging in a 
moſt magnifi cent. manner, 01 one within elected een AVE" 


the portal, and containing che firſt machicolations, and Sigeve 
| for the Portculſis. | 


WIrAIN the fecond ſet of hanging arches,. 026 x the letter 


(b), were the ferond machicolations. And the * of de- 


fence, are on each. fide, juſt where the gute af f 2 Manly 
Placed. AN 


"THERE. may be obſerved alfo 1 two loop holes high. al above,” 2 
defending the approach to the entrance. And IL have already 
mentioned, that there appear, in the walls of the towers, on 


each ſide, the places worn by the ends of the timbers a: the 
drawbridge reſting - againſt them, 5 


Fig. XXXVI. Tepreſents. he inver. Laich geg. Fd de baſk 


couft of the caſtle. The great windows of the fate room are 


richly ornamented; but the other, ſmaller windows, though of 
the ſame form, are without the enrichments over head. In 
the gate way appear the over-hapging arches, one withig ano- 
ther; but neither fo many in number, nor ſo lofty, as thoſe j in 
the other front. At. (1. 1.) are the openings of the ſmall. flues, 
in the wall, going down to the vaults beneath. 

THERE remain only one fr two things more to be obſerved, 
with regard to this extraordinary building; the great. curioſity 
of which, has induced me to be more prolix and $6YOUk, in 
the deſcription of it, than 1 could have wiſhed. | 

And firſt there ſeems to be ſomewhat of a new improvement, 
in the device of ſevetal of the loop holes; 5 for C are formed 
as ereus wh Ig. XXXVII #, 


See ** Pans p- 110. 
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Tux lower part of the loop, on the outſide, at (b), deicend- 
ing, by means of a ſloping cavity cut in the wall, far bencath 
the original opening inwards at (c); and by that means giving 
a far greater command of the area before the caſtle, to the croſs 
bow men; whilſt, at the ſame time, it would miſlead any one 
who ſhould attempt to ſhoot a weapon into it from without; and 
would direct that weapon in ſuch a manner, as to prevent its 
doing any harm; fince it muſt ſtrike either againſt the plane (bc), 
or againſt the top (de). 

IT is remarkable too, that the ornamental arches, forming 
the entrances to the receſſes that lead to theſe loops, djp below 
the reft of the wall ſomewhat, in the manner repreſented, at 
(); or even lower: fo that although, at firſt ſight, in conſe- 
quence of the ſlope (e f), theſe loop holes appear more careleflly 
formed than thoſe at Rocheſter, or Canterbury, yet they are in 
fact even more fully ſecured, _ 

THe cauſtruction of the chimneys alſo i is curious: for not- 
withſtanding they are unavoidably repreſented in the plan, as if 
formed by means of receſſes in the walls in the uſual mode; 
yet, in reality, the wall at the bottom, behind each fire hearth, 
is level with the reſt of the walls in the ſeveral rooms ; and only 
is ſo formed, as to riſe up from thence ſloping backwards continu- 
ally, within the thickneſs of the reſt of the wall, till it reaches the 
loop of exit; in the manner repreſented F. u and ſo as juſt 


to afford room for piles of wood to be ſet up an end leaning 
againſt it, under the flug : which mode of conſtruction muſt both 
have flung greater heat into the rooms, and have occaſioned a 
better draught up the chimneys. 

FURTHER it may alſo be obſerved; that, to avoid weaken- 
ing the walls too much, the ſmall rooms, and receſſes, formed 
in them, are no where alike on the two fides of the tower on 
the ſame floor; but are placed counter to each other: ſo that if 

the 
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the wall was at all weakened by the receſs on one floor, the 
defect was made good in the ſtrengthening of the next . 

Ir has been remarked to me alſo, by the preſet curious 
proprietor, that ſingular care ſeems to have been taken even 
in forming the mount; for that, from the looſeneſs of the 
earth near the centre, (to which he made an excavation), it 
may fairly be concluded, that in order to give the whole work 
greater compactneſs, they began at the circumference, and con- 
tinually poured in earth, as they advanced higher up, till the 
whole was finiſhed. An odd proceſs indeed, as it ſhould ſeem at 
firſt ſight; nevertheleſs ſuch an one, as, would certainly beſt pre- 
ſerve the exact form of the baſe, and alſo render the whole 
outward circumference of the mount more firm and compact; 5 
and thereby tend to prevent any ſettlement; except juſt in the 
centre; where it could be of no great conſequence. 

Bo notwithſtanding all theſe various. devices, and improve- 
ments; and the elegant conſtruction of the whole of the 
great tower of entrance, beyond what appears in the towers 
of entrance at Tickhill and Lincoln; yet we may perceive, 
that the general mode of fortification, moſt peculiarly belong 
ing to the Normans, and which was at their firſt coming in- 
troduced by them, has been carefully preſerved, with all its cha- 
raQeriſtic marks., in every part of the general * of this cu- 
rious fortreſs. 

W find the high mount; the round keep on the mount; 
and the connexion of this, by a covered Ways WY the tower 
of entrance +. | | 


0 


Some years ago the very quarry was diſcovered, at 905 a few miles diſtance, 
from whence the flone was taken with which this tower was built. 

+ I ſhould be ſorry to indulge myſelf in carrying conjectures, relating to high 

antiquity, too far; but, when I confider with what care and pains a magnifi- 

cent ſtate room bas been formed, in every one of theſe kind of towers of entrance, 


. THERE 
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Turk are many caſtles of this kind of conſtruction in dif- 
ferent parts of this kingdom: amongſt which we may now ſafely 
venture to pronounce Trematon caſtle, in Cornwall, to have 
been a Norman ſtructure, of the . firſt age, notwithſtanding the 
doubts of the ingenious Dr. Borlaſe to the contrary “; and that 
it was built by Robert carl of Moreton and Cornwall, half 
brother to the Conqueror. | 
. Reftormel caſtle, in Cornwall, ſeems alſo, to have been ano- 
ther ſtructure of the ſame age +. But I agree with Dr. Bor- 
laſe, in concluding Lancefton caſtle * (which he has ſo accu- 
rately deſcribed) to be of much higher antiquity: and muſt 
place it, (both on account of the manner in which the ſtaircaſes 
are conſtructed, and on account of the ſmall dimenſions of the 
area of the inner tower,) amongſt the very firſt Saxon caſtles: 
and deem it to be even of more 0 date than 8 
itſelf, 

Nay perhaps I ſhould not greatly err, if I were to venture 
ſtill further, and to conclude it to have been a work of the an- 
cient Britons, erected in the firſt ages, in conſequence of that 
great degree of art, beyond the reſt of the Britons, which the 
Corniſh men might attain to, by means of their great intercourſe 
with ſuch foreigners as came from afar to trade for tin. 

WnꝝINcx either the rude Pics, or the Celtic Britons, or the 
primitive Saxons, on the Normans (all whoſe buildings have 
ſome diſtant reſemblance,) derived thoſe: firſt ideas of military 
architecture, which ſeem ſo uulike the Roman, cannot be pre- 
eiſely aſcertained: but it is very remarkable, what a great ſimi- 
larity there is between this caſtle at Lance//on, and the deſcrip- 
tion given by Herodotus of Ecbatana, the capital of Media, 


1 cannot but reflect upon what we ſo often read, with regard to the earlieſt ages 
of the world, of King's /tting in the _ cities; and of judgement ns admi- 
niſtred in the gate. | 
* Borlaſe's Antiquities of Cat. p- 35 6. + p. 356. t p- 358. 
E 2 | built 
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built in the firſt ages of the world; and of that part particularly, 
which may be eqncloded to have been the OP of that ancient 
and magnificent fortreſs. 

Hrxs at Lanceſton we find (according to Dr. Borlaſe”s ac- 
curate deſcription V three great and elevated cireular walls, 
towering cver, and behind each other: namely, that of the firſt 
ward; that of the ſecond ward; and that of the innermoſt 
ward, or central tower. Befides which, there is, on one 
part, the outward wall of the baſs court of the caſtle z which 
would appear, in many directions, at a diſtance, as a fourth 
wall beneath the reſt. 

Ir is almoſt impoſſible for any one acquainted with ancient 
hiſtory to view theſe, and nat to call to mind what Herodotus 
fays of Ecbatana ꝓ. He tells us, Dejoces compelled the Medes 
to come under one polity, and to build a city ſurrounded with 
fortifications; and that thoſe ſtrong and magnificent walls, 
which were known under the name of Ecbatana, were then 
built. They were, he ſays, of a circular from, one within the 
other; and each gradually raiſed juft fo much above the other 
as the battlements are high; the fituation of the ground, which 
role by an eaſy aſcent, being favourable to the deſign. The 
king*s palace, and treaſury, were built within he innermoſt circie 
of Hh, ſeven which compoſe the city. The firſt, and moſt 
fpacious of thoſe. walls, was equal in circumference -to the city 
of Athens; and white from the foot of the battlements. The 
tecond, black > the third of a purple colour; the fourth blue: 
and the fifth of a deep orange: all being coloured with different. 
compofitions. And of the two innermoſt walk, one was 
paipted on the battlements, of a filver colour; and the other 
gilded with gold. Having thus provided for his own ſecurity, 
he ordered the people to fix their Rs without the walls 
of this city. 


„ See the Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 3 358. and the accurate engraving annexed 


| to Dr. Borlaſeꝰs deſcription. + Herodotus, Book Iſt. ' 
N 
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105 this deſcription,” ſutely, we have very nearly a deſerip- 
tion of Lanceſton caſtle, and the adjacent town: almoſt the 
only difference being, that the ſeale, in one inſtance, is rather 
larger than in the other ®; and that the battlements of the walls 
of the one were painted with Meet nn. and thoſe of the 
other left plaism. | 

Anp the compariſon may, withour aby forced; inforenoes, be 
allowed to afford much room for many new ſpeculations, on 
the progreſs of Celtic arts and cuſtoms from Aſia, and the parts 
of the world firſt inhabited, through the northern parts of Eu- 
rope: but having no opportunity of coming at further mate- 
rials at preſent, for tracing this matter, 1 muſt leave it, as 
ſubject of enquiry for others. 

I cannot, however, forbear ar chat the 592 
cious Mr. Cordiner concludes moſt of the dunt, or round 
towers, in Scotland, to have been built by the Danes : and 
informs us, from good authority, that the Picts were con- 
nected with the Norwegians, who (under the command of 
Harold) aſſiſted them to endeavour the recovery of their loſt 
poſſeſſions 1 in Scotland J. Whence I think we may infer, that 


* When I read (in the gth chapter of the 24 book of Kings) that on Jchu's 
being anointed King over Iſrael, at Ramoth-gilead, the captains of the hoft, who 
were then fitting in council, as ſoon as they heard thereof, took every man his 
garment, and put it under him, on the top of the flairs; and blew with trumpets, 
proclaiming, Jeb is fing; and when I conſider the account given by Herodotus, - 
of the ancient Ecbatana, which was at no great diftance from Syria, and in 
a country much connected with it; and reflect alſo upon the appearance of 
the top of the ſtaircaſes, both at Lanceſton, and Conniſborough; when, I ſay, 
J conſider all theſe cixcumftances, I am very apt to conclude, that at either 
of the two latter places is ſtill to be beheld, nearly the fame kind of ſcenevy, as 
to building, which was exhibited to the world, on the remarkable occaſion of in- 
augurating Jehu at Ramoth-gilead : but I dare not to determine preciſely on a 
ma ter of fuch very high antiquity z and leave every one to form his own con- 
cluſions, from what has been here laid before him, as to the affinity of theſe 
kinds of buildings; and the derivation of their original plan from the eaſt. 

+ Cordiner's Antiquities of Scotland, p. 81. } p. 127. * 
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all their buildings had one and the ſame Cellic original, jointly 
with the Norman caſtles, and with theſe ſtructures of the ear- * 
lieſt times in Cornwall. And ſure enough they differ not the one 
from the other hardly at all, except im ſuch a manner as they 
might well do in conſequence of the flow advancement. of civili- 
zation amongſt the various people who built them. 
Having now inveſtigated three, ſucceſſive, different methods 
of conſtructing theſe important Fortreſſes: namely, the ancient 
Saxon; the improved magnificent buildings of Alfred, and his 
ſucceſſors; and the firſt Norman piles : we 580 eaßly rare 
Saorithe next alteration was introduce. 
Terre: were but few caſtles in England before the, Normans 
cans, which (as Dr, Borlaſe en +) greatly: facilitated their 


17 
* Of theſe Duns we —— now man very curious deſcriptions, ' Particularly of 


Dun Aggleſag, (by Mr. Anderſon, in the Archaeologia, vol. V. p. 254. and by Mr. 
Cordiner in his Antiquities of Scotland, p. 1 18; 9 fn which Dun _ * ſuch 
a ſort of ſtaircaſe as that as Conhiſborough. '- 02 


Of the Dun of Dornadilla, by Mr. reel like manner in the 3 


2 V. p. 216, and alſo, by Mr, Cordinex in his Antiquities of Scotland, p. 10g. 
Of the Dun in Glen-elg by Mr. Permant, in his curious voyage to the Heb- 
brides, p. 338. 
Of the Dun, at Achir na Kyle, by Mr. Cordiner (big Antiquities of tine 
4and, p- 74) who adds (p. 75) that wherever good paſture is ſound near the lets 
rugged foreſts, there one meets with the remains of a circular tower. All of 


which ſtructures have been originally built on the ſame plan, and appear to 
have been the reſide nce of the chief families of a hardy race, in a very early age. 


In the ſame curious work (p. 80) we have alſo an account of the remarkable 
-caftte at Oidiuiel, juſt one remove, in point of the improvement in Architecture, 
from cheſe Duns: and perhaps one of the firſt e after the introduction of 
the uſe of Iron tools 
Mr. Cordiner moreover, deſcribing 2 Wy in Scotland, favs, all the 
Ane in one of the towers, are left open in the middle; through theſe paſſed a 
maſſy chain, ſuſpended at the top, reaching down to the ground, for the more 
commodiouſly raiſing water for the uſe of the upper apartments. Some old men, 
ho remember when the chain was taken away, ſay, that there was a on well 
underneathy (Cordiner's Antiquities of Scotland, p. 16.) ' | 

＋ Antiquitigs of Cornwall, p. 366. Dugdale's 6 Warwickihins, p. 46 41 
1s | con- 
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conqueſt : and William was ſo ſenſible of this circumſtance, and 
ſaw the uſe of ſuch fortreſſes ſo ſtrongly, that he immediately pro- 
moted the building of new ones with all poſſible ardour. Several 
therefore were ſoon conſtructed, as we have ſeen, on the original 
Norman plan, by himſelf, and certain of his chieftans. But 
amongſt other perſons whom he employed, and conſulted, on 
the occaſion, was that great, ſagacious, and ingenious man, 
Gundulph; biſhop of Rocheſter. This extraordinary genius 
began to reaſon with more aecuteneſs upon the ſubject than 
any architect had done before: and (being employed about the 
year 1078, to direct the building of the Tower of London *, 
and of ſome other fortreſſes), determined to unite together all 
the excellences of former ſtructures, (both thoſe of Alfred's caſ- 
tles, and thoſe of the great round towers of his own country- 
men): and to add many new inventions ; for the fake of increaſ- 
ing not only the ſecurity, but alſo the e ee of theſe Piles. 

His mode of building was immediately fo greatly admired, 
and fo ſoon: came into faſhion ; that although the prejudice, in 
favor of the old plan, long continued amongſt the Normans ; 
aud many caſtles were ftill daily built according to it; yet 
many alſo, in the very ſame age, and even in the very ſame 
youre) were erected on Gundulph's. .. 

- 'He determined to get rid of the aukward labour of 0 
high artificial mounts, by way of defending the entrance and 
approach to the keep; deſpiſed the inconvenience of the central 
well, for the purpoſe of affording air, and light, in the round 
towers; and ſaw many defects even in the great caſtles of Al- 
fred; eſpecially in their want of | inward defence to the loop 


* Stow's Annals, p. 117. See alſo Stow's Survey of London, p. 78. where it is 
added, with the uſuſal minute accuracy of that curious Antiquary, from unqueſ- - 
tionable authority, that, during Gundulph's refidence in London to ſuperintend 


the work, he lodged with one Edmere a burgeſs in the neighbourhood. 
holes 
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holes in tlie jovi apartments, and. in the aha deſign of 
their great windows above. 

In fhort, to him appears clearly to be due, the honor of 
the invention of the noble high elevated portal, ſo compleatly 
defended by drawbridges, gates, and Portculliſes (all placed in 
the moſt judicious manner) in lieu of the high mount; the 
invention of the mode of properly defending loop holes; 
the invention of wells, concealed in the walls, for the purpoſe 
of drawing up timbers ; the improvement of the manner in 
which galleries of communication were conſtructed in rhe 
walls; and other judicious devices, with regard to the ſituation 
af ſtaircafes ; and an improved mode of m the 
very Dungeons. 

Tax noble proportions, arid diſpoſition of the ftate apart- 
ments, was alſo another excellence in Gundulph's keeps; as 
well as the ſtately mode of approach, and aſcent to them *. 

Hrs caſtle at Rocheſter, which I have fully defcribed in my 
former paper, is fo compleat a fpecimen of all that he ef- 
feed ; that the mode of defence introduced in this next ſtage 
of the progreſs of military architecture, hardly needs to be any 
further enlarged upon. 

I SHALL only, therefore, beg leave juſt to give a ſhort ans 
ſwer to an objection or two, which I underſtand has been made to 
my former paper, by ſome perſons not thoroughly acquainted 
with the ſubject. They have conceived, it ſeems, that the 


* I cannot help mentioning, as an inſtance of the ſingular ideas of defence and 
ſecuricy which this extraordinary man conceived, his treaſury, built very near the 
church at Rocheſter ; which is an high, ſtrong, inſulated, ſquare tower; as 
lofty as the top of the church ; but having neicher door nor window, nor any 
other means of entrance, than by an arched e, from the top of church to the 
top of the tower, eaſily broken down on any, emergency. This tower ſtill re- 
mains, on the North ſide of the church. 


| wells 
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wells and galleries formed in the walls, and ſo minutely de- 
ſeribed by me in the account of the caſtle of Rocheſter, were 
made merely for the purpoſe of drying the ſtone- work; and that 
timbers might have been drawn up on the outfide, . But every 
one, who examines them, muſt ſee that theſe wells and galleries 
are much too large for ſuch a purpoſe merely as that of drying 
the building, and very ill adapted to it; becauſe they open in- 
wards, and not outwards. To which remark. it may be added 
further, that if ſuch had been their deſign, they would have been 
found as frequently i in other caſtles (where the walls are equally 
thick), as in thoſe of Gundulph's ; whereas they are not. Aud as 
to the drawing up timbers on the outſide, which che objectors to 
my former paper have fancied might have been ſo eaſily effected: 
a little reflection will ſhew it was impoſſible to be done during a 
cloſe ſiege, when the baſs court, and all the environs of the 
tower, were in the hand of an enemy; as was actually the caſe 
in the very ſiege of Rocheſter, mentioned | by Holinſhed, which 
| gave an account of in the concluſion, of my former obſerva- 
tions; and as was alſo the caſe in the ſiege of the caſtle of 
Malmſpury, of which Holinſhed ſays, Duke Henry did win, 
« in 1151, the maſter tower, or chief dungeon: for (as Simon of 
Durham  writeth) he had won by aſſault he ather parts and 
« lims of the caſtle before *. 

SToREs, and large timbers, to ks and repair aides 5 of 
war, could not be conveyed, at ſuch a time, when moſt wanted, ” 
from the vaults beneath, tothe topof the caſtle, by any other means, 
than either by the old central wells, found in the more ancient va 
tles, or by theſe more artificial wells of Gundulph's invention. 

Song idea of the unweildy bulk of ſuch machines, may be 
conceived from what Camden ſays of the vaſt arrows ſhot from 
old warlike engines, preſerved and ſhewn in his time, in the caſtle. 
at Dover +; and from what Biſhop-Gibſon ſays of the balls of 


. * Holinſhed, vol. III. p. 60. 1 Gibſon's Camden, p. 205 
Vor. VI. Q_ ſtone; 
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ſtone; fitt 19 91 der Kerelworth widow 60 6 inches in di atneter) 
thrown in the barons wars o, /which tnuft Fave weighed at leaſt 
2001b, werght'; and ſeem to Have reſernbled thoſe ſeen by Maun- 
drell +, near the old Prtifivativns of Acta it Paleſtitis, that were 
14 inches ity diatneter: 
 ALtHovem, however; thets 6 ro. further afctiprion of 
Gundulph's curious and noble towers, than what my foroier 
paper contains; yet a little attention deſerves to be given ts thoſe 
which he (or perſons who followed his method) merely altered. 
I snarr therefote here add a farther, and tore exact ac- 
count of Canterbury caſtle; © which 1 Have had an oppor= 
tunity of examining moſt minutely, ſinte the publication of my 


former obſervations; and whieh I find to be ſtill more curious, 


m many reſpects, than I was ar that time aware of. 

- Tax great ancient Keep, at Canterbury, has tlie ſame kind of 
Norian 3tx5tx ornaments with that at Rocheſter; and both from 
that cireumſtance, and from the introduction of ſo many of 
Gundulph's modes of defence, appears clearly to have Been 
finally compleated, either under his direction, or at leaſt in His 
manner, and im irtitation of his works; yet it does alfo-as clearly 
appear, from ſome other circumſtances, that the origihaf ſolid 
mafs of the walls was cotiſtracte@ before that time, and was of 
a ſtill more early date; and indeed there is good reaſon to conclude, 
that this building was one of the great caftles of Alfred; altered, 


new caſed, and improved, in Gundulph's manner, about a, time 
of William the Conqueror. 


IT is well known, that there is, from the neglect of our hiſ- 


torians and antiquaries, or from their want of information, the 
Gibſon's Camden, p. 513. 


+, Maundrell's ; journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, p- 54+ This curious and 
faithful traveller ſays, that in the caſtle of Damaſtus be'alſs actually faw an old 
Roman Baliſta, p. 126. And it is not a little remarkable that we reid of the in- 


vention of theſe kind of engines, ſo early as in the days of Uzziah king of Judah. 
See 2 Chronicles, c. Xxvi. v. 15, 


greateſt 
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greateſt yncertainty about the ra of the building of this caſtle: 
and all that has hitherto, in any ſhape, been. agreed upon, with 
regard to it is, that a Caſtle was here in being, about the time 
of the Conqueſt, either then newly raiſed, or repaired. - 

 CaMpen declares “, that he has nothing memorable to ſay 
of it; only that it was buile by the Normans. But Somner +, 
with more caution and judgement, concludes it to haye been 
built before the Conqueſt; | becauſe it appears, in Domeſday 
Book, that the King had this very caſtle in exchange, from the 
Archbiſhop and Abit of St. Auguſtine's, for twenty-one bur- 
genſes, 14 paid to the Abbot of St. Auguſtine's, and 7 to the 
Archbiſhop : and yet he juſtly infers, that it was not in being 
ſo long before, as when the Danes took the city, in 1011; be- 
cauſe of its not being mentioned either by Hoveden, or Spott, 
who minutely deſcribe the ſiege. It follows, therefore, that it 
muſt have been of the ſame age, originally, With * rel * 
what I call Alfred's great caſtles.” | | 

Fux fame conclufion may alſo be drawn, from the o gie 
entrance being in the ſame part of the building, as the original 
entrance at Colcheſter, Which was built by Edward the Elder; 
and the alteration, which we ſhall find was made by Gundulph, 
or at leaſt in his ſtyle, by the addition of' a new and more 
magnificent portal, is no more than was afterwards done in the 
other great Saxon caſtles, which we are acquainted with: for 
I have ſhewn, in my former paper, that an addition of a new 
and great portal, was made at Colcheſter J, even in {fill later 
ages, and moſt probably after the time of Edward I; and that 
a new portal, and magnificent ſtair-caſe, almoſt exactly in Gun- 
dulph's ſtyle, were added to Canute's great caſtle at Norwich $, 
by Thomas de HroFNerrons in ths Fig ow Bae II. 


* Gibſon's Camden, p. 199. 
+ Somner's Antiquities of e, b. 19. 


1 Archacologia, Vol. IV. p. 406. 
§ p-. 597. 
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To avoid the perplexity and trouble, which would be occa- 
fioned. by referring to my former paper, in order to explain the 
additional matters of curioſity diſcovered in this building, on my 
more accurate ſurvey, I ſhall now deſcribe the whole, de novo. 

Fro. XXXVIII. is a plan of the ground-floor of the caſtle, to 
which there was no entrance from without, on the ſame level. 

(a b) is the place of the original ancient Saxon ſteps, on 
the outſide of the caſtle, towards the N. E. by E. (bi) being 
what actually remains firm and ſolid of this foundation. 

Ar (f) are moſt perfect remains of the ſquare. well, and 
trap, for letting down priſoners, and their provilion into the 
dungeon underneath, at (D). | 

AND (g g) is a very ſmall flue, for air thereto, paſſing through 
the moſt ſolid part of the foundation. 

Tux partition wall, both of the dungeon, and vault above it, 
is now deſtroyed ; and therefore we cannot preciſely aſcertain 
where the door was, or in what manner exactly it was con- 
ſtructed; but I cannot omit mentioning, that when I firſt ſur- 
veyed the caſtle, an old man, attending me, {aid he remem- 
bered ſome ſteep ſteps ſomewhere in this very part, within the 
building; only the place where they were is now buried and 
filled up. | 

Ar (c), is the well for water; defending — wks way, from 
the upper part of the building to the bottom, W the ſub · 
ſtance of the wall. 


AnD at (e), a ſtair-caſe, which went no higher than from 
the ground to the firſt floor above: from whence, and from its 
nearneſs to the well, we may fairly conclude this apartment 
(K) to have ſerved as a ſort of kitchen, although it is now ſo 
blocked up. with rubbiſh, that we cannot aſcertain where the 
places for fire-hearths 1 were, 

Tun 


Vol. VI. PL XXXVI. p. 307. 
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Tur other three: rooms were only great vaults, ſerving for 
gore room. 7 and e 1 paſſages, at <9, * 
1 5 

Ar (a) is a a finicfcal, going quite from the bottom of thi caſtle 
to the top; being the only one that does fo; and placed, there - 
e. as far as poſſible from au original entrance from without. 

Ar (4) and (5), are the modern breaches, and forced en- 
trances: but there manifeſtly never were any * entrances, 
in theſe places, in ancient times. 

Tux well, the defign of the ſtair-caſe, and the deſcent into 
the angebe anſwering ſo compleatly to the deſign of thoſe in 
Gutidulph's towers; might reaſonably - induce” one to look for 
Square wells in the walls of this caſtle, for the drawing up the 

ams of military machines; thoſe wells being (as far as ap- 
pears to me) the invention of biſhop Gundulph; but ſuch being 
neither known at the time the walls of this building were 
firſt erected, and ſolidly built from the ground; nor capable, in 
their nature, of being hollowed out, or formed therein after- 
wards; we find none of them here. And I cannot but add, that 
their not being found here, is ſurely a very ſirong prog. that ſuch 
wells had a deſigned, ' important uſe, wherever they are found; 
and were not mere flues, for drying of the wall, as injudicious 
porn have haſtily: cohceived. | 

Fi. XXXIX. is a plan of the principal floor, where many 
Tl more curious particulars are to be obſerved. - 

(ab) does here (as before) repreſent the ground plot of the 
original Saxon flight of ſteps ; at the top of 'which, at (k1), 
was the firſt, and moſt ancient, grand entrance, in the ſame 
part of the building as at Colcheſter; but it was not by a 
ſtately open paſſage, as was uſual in ſubſequett portals, but 
by a narrow entry, formed in this inſtance in 4 S direction, 
with great Courage ſo as to prevent the ſudden admiſſion of a 

| TO numerous 


mY e ee 00 | 
numerous armed-force, not wwithſtandiug the of a large 


wide portal externally; and in ſuch a manner, that one man 
might defend it againſt an whole army, much more eaſily than 


Heratius Cacles did the bridge Syblicius at Rome againſf che 


army of Porſenna: for it is gyident, that, in ſuch à poſſage as 


this, no ſoldier, endeavonring to, force an entrance, could uſe 


either a pike, bill, or balbendz ar indeed any ofhes weapon/ex- 
cept. a ſhoxt {word;. whilſt thoſe, who defended the entrance 
within, might uſe all, and apply many Weapons at Once tg oh- 
ſtruc his progreſs. iin d: io ano 2d o, aut 
ITs form is repreſented mote 88 large, Fig. XL. The firſt 
ſtreight paſſage, from the outward portal (), being uo more than 
5 feet 6 inches in length; the hext tur, being 24 feet long, and 


much narrower, having ouly 2 feet and 9 inches in width; and 


the third turn, to (k), beiug 6 feet in length, and no more than 3 
feet wide; and the whole paſſage heing oply about 8 test in height. 

Tx1s entrance opens inward, through an arch, repreſented in 
front, at (a), Fig. XLI, which, in my former imperfect view 
of the inſide of this caſtle (when I could only examine it through 
crevices of doors fixed in the modern breaches) I did not fully 
perceive the nature of; being not aware of the curious deyice af 
the winding paſſage within the Wall. 

AT (b), is a great window, near the paſſage ＋ entrance; 
but placed ſo high, and having the apening ſo ſmall, that 
it could be attended with no inconvenience. or danger. 

Fis, XLII. is a view of the inſide of the winding paſſage of 
entrance (IE, and of the inſide. of the original great portal at 
(1), now bricked up; and alſo of an arched door-way, at (x), 
leading from the rooms within the caſtle to a ſtair-caſe in the 
corner ; between which door and the winding: paſſage, there 
muſt formerly have been a ſtrong wall, to ſecure and incloſe 
the latter; but this having been broken down, a communication 
has ſubſiſted for many years of late, immediately between the 
| outward 
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outward plltet (befor was breed b p) ind tlie ſtair · caſe is we 
F cally wownmliiead a8 inartebeive obſctver: * 

By referring to the plans (Fig. XXXIX. and XL. j the while 
ef what is fad will -be-beſP®uniderifagd, The fame figotes (k) 
ew the paffage; 45 (es the door leading to the Rar: cats: 
arrd it (b) appears che f. cafe itſelf inthe core; and the dotted - | 

ſhews whets the walf once was, that is na broken down: 
Tus Enffdrict, froth the winding paſſage juſt deferibed, Was 
nts a ſmall fon dt veſtibule (. Directi) zu coming int 
which appears, on the right hand, at (F), the top of the trap, 
and deſeent, At the dungeon; the whole omen Pipe of 
deſcent retmaigs RUFWEN formed in the wall . 
Ax it is very rotarkable; that che flight #itaies; neavi6o in 
(at x andb), does nh gd/Yowi? 66 the dungegrl} nor deſcend any 
lower. than this fer be eee the eee in 0 
_ wall, add to the top of e enſtle- B £9 644 74. 

As a further proof of this Weg pafage of Stitrivce; / Juſt 
defotibed;. being ele erigina} and prineipal one; there appear 
moteover, at (h the rematus of & double arch ; which muſt, 
of old, have formed a noble and magnificent communication, 
between the veſtibule and the great hall (H). 

A view of its remains is ſhe wn; Fig. XI. III. 


Fou this Hall is att arched paffage, Jeading to what ſeems 
to me to have been a gpard- chamber (GJ. A room, which 1 
the rather ſuppoſe to habe been deſigned for this uſe, becauſe 
rhete is here, at the corner , a fall chamber (like that at 
| Rocheſter) hollowed out of the wall, and divided off from the 
great room, as a little ſeparate place of abode, intended probably 
as a badge of dignity, for the ſole afe of the captain of the 
guard. There being alſe molt ready acceſs te the well at (c), 
for the uſo aud fappty of the garriſon, ſoems morebver to denote 
this roam to have ber tlieir mat uſual place of rendezvous 
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appears .tp have | 
an has more | upon 
| * there. a threp Preat nk in. it. d from 
| 1 hn 0 the great hall, w WAS.2 WAY | to w hat on very well 
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and is that above: but ſo contrived, as to receive no obitruction 
. . 6 from the windows: neither did they break in upon the. ſubſe- 
NA | | quent great portal, Which Was made at (E), and placed beneath 

Al them, and which; ſhall preſently, be deſcribed... #104 
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Tanin appearance within is repreſented in the lower part of 
Fig. XLIV, which ſhews the end of the room, beneath that 
where the window is. 8 

Axp Fig XLVI. is a ſection of the form of their conſtruc- 
tion; they being, if poſſible, ſtill more guardedly and care- 
fully contrived than thoſe at Rocheſter. 

THERE are no leſs than twelve feet, from the bottom of the 
ſteps to the loop-hole ; and twenty-ſix from the ground to the 
bottom of the loop; which indicates that there were vaults, with- 
out loops, under the apartments in which the latter are found. 

Bur, as I have already intimated, the improved conſtruction 
of the loop was not the only addition made, in the beſt Norman 
manner, in this caſtle; for there appears to have been alſo added 
a ſtill more magnificent mode of entrance; in conſequence of 
which the former narrow entry was laid aſide, or at leaſt rendered 
9 — ſubſervient to the new one, and turned into a ſally port. 

Tuts new aud ſubſequent great portal was, in all probability, 
defended, on the outſide, throughout the whole aſcent to it, 
with ſeveral gates and portculliſes, like that at Rocheſter : the 
external veſtiges of them however are now deſtroyed; and 
therefore we can only draw this concluſion, from its ſimila- 
rity in other reſpects. 

A new and additional grand portal, there certainly was at 
(E), and it led immediately into the great hall; where now is 
ſeen a large arch of ſtone, having every appearance of being, 
moſt clearly, an inſertion made long after the firſt finiſhing of 
the original building ; and having beneath it, at (o p), an ap- 
pearance of the remains of foundations of a flight of ſteps. 

Axp this ſituation of a ſubſequent grand portal, on this fide, 
moſt exactly agrees with the account given by Somner of the laſt 
principal entrance, according to the beſt information he could 
procure: whilſt it is an alteration of a ſimilar kind with (though 
of a much earlier date than) that at Colcheſter ; where the old 

R and 
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and more confined mode of entrance was alſo caſt aſide, ant 
diſuſed, after better modes of defence, by means of porteulliſes, 
and double or triple gates, were introduced by the Normans. 

SoMNER ſays , the entrance of the caſtle ſeemmgly was, b 
an aſcent of eps, forcht over, on the weſt fide. By which 
however he muſt mean the fide fronting NW by N; where 
there ſtill are, at (E), remains of the great portal juſt deſcribed ; 
the arch of which is rudely filled up with flint work, juſt im 
the ſame manner as the ſtill more ancient and original portal at 
(ly, is now filled up with brick work. 

To prove ſtill further that the principal entrance was on this. 
{commonly called the weſt) fide, he moreover cites the recitaF 
in an ancient deed, recorded in the Leiger Book of Eſtbridge 
Hoſpital. ' And his mentioning this entrance as being porcbt over, 
plainly indicates that here were gates, with a portcullis, and the 
uſual mode of defence; and a paſſage leading through a porehs. 
or little tower, at the top of the aſcent of a * of ſtops, as: 
at Rocheſter and elſewhere. 

Axp now, having mentioned the authority of this gaithfor 
antiquary, I muſt beg leave juſt to make a ſhort obſervation. or 
two, concerning the bearimgs of this. caſtle ; both to explain 
Somner's deſcription, and alſo to reconcile the account, here 
given, with that in my former paper; and to ſatisfy ſome doubts: 
that I know have arifen concerning this matter.. Therein Þ 
named (ab), the eaft ſide; in conſequence of which: defignation,, 
that which Somner calls the weſt would be the north. Never- 
theleſs, that I did right (as far as any regard to the cardinaÞ 
points alone was proper) muſt be evident, to any one acquainted. 

with the c (s; for NE by E, is nearer to the eaſt, than to 
the north: and NW by N, (the fide where the ſecond grand: 
portal is found,) is nearer to the north, than to the weſt : and. 
therefore (if the cardinal points alone are to be ng (aby 


*' Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 18. | 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be ealled eaſt, and (b d) north. It is no wonder, however, 
that Somner, following the ancient deed, calls (b d) weſt, aud 
of courſe (a b) to be north: for in theſe later days, of greater ac- 
Turacy, a worthy friend of mine *, ſolicitous for the accuracy of 
any obſervations I might venture to lay before the Society, ap- 
prized me, with great diligence, of my ſuppoſed miſtake ; and 
his information diſtreſſed me ſo much, (knowing the caution I 
had uſed in making my obſervations by the aſſiſtance of a good 
compals,) that I directly took a journey to Canterbury, at a moſt 
inconvenient time, merely to repeat thoſe obſervations ; and 
then it was I diſcovered, what had occaſioned both his error, and 
that of Somner, and of the ancient deed z which was an adjacent 
church, with which the bearings of the caſtle were compared, and 
which was concluded to have ſtood, (as moſt are ſuppoſed to do), 
directly eaſt and weſt, whereas it by no means does ſo. 

I MuvsrT conclude, therefore, as far as the cardinal points are 
concerned, my original deſcription to be right, and Somner's to 
be wrong : but yet, for the ſake of conformity of deſcription, 
Gere adopt Somner's bearings ; whilſt yet, for the ſake of truth, I 
give the real ones. | 

A vBRY few more curious circumftances I have to mention, be- 
- fore I quit the deſcription of this extraordinary building. 

AND, in the firſt place, I muſt obſerve, from Somner's ac- 
count, that in this caſtle, as in many others, it appears there 
was regular caſile guard to be kept, by certain perſons, in cer- 
tain ſtations: for he ſays +, ſpeaking of the gate we have juſt 
been deſcribing, © This gate had its uſual porter or keeper. I 
« read 4 that one William Savage, keeper of the gate of the caſtle 
in Canterbury, was queſtioned (i. e. probably racked) for taking 
« the daughter of Hamon Trendherſt by force and arms, over 
« apainſt the caſtle of Canterbury, and carrying her into the 
« ſaid caftle, and there holding her eight days and upwards.” . 


The reverend Mr. Duncombe, of Canterbury. 
- + Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 18. 
In the Crown Rolls, anno 15 Edw. II. 
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In the next place it may clearly be inferred, from a circumſtance 
which Somner ſays he derived alſo from information in the crown 
rolls *, that although this caſtle was certainly one of thoſe ap- 
pointed to be priſons, ſo early as the time of Edward the Second: 
(and probably long before); yet that the appointment related not 
to the whole building, but merely to the general power of con- 
fining perſons here; and that the prifon itſelf was only of ſuch 
a nature as I have deſcribed i in my former paper; and perfectly 
conſiſtent with the idea of the reſt of the Keep being confidered; 
at the ſame time, as a palace, and being the reſidence of the con- 
ſtable, or lord, to whom it was granted. In ſhort that the priſon 
was confined merely to the ſmall dungeon; and its appendages; 
whilſt ſome of the priſoners (like-thoſe we read of in more ancient 
times) were ſuffered to be mare at large; reſtrained only by being” 
chained, either to one another, or to ſoldiers +; or by being at-: 
tended; wheiver they went, by ſome ſoldier, as a guard. 

Tux record; which Somner alludes-to, ſays, ** Walter de We. 
« dering, and Martin at Gate de Lamberburſt, priſoners of our lord 
« the king, in the caſtle at Canterbury, ſat bound in a certain» 
« place called Barbican , nigh the ſame caſtle, to beg their bread.. 
4. It happened, that; on Shrove Tueſday, in the reign of king 
« Edward II. before ſunſet; the fame Walter broke the padlock; 
or a link of the chain, with which he was bound; and drew 
% away with him the ſaid Martin, to the church of St. Maries of 
the caſtle, where he remained, and abjured the kingdom of 
& England; and Martin, .of: His own accord, returned to u N 


* Antiquities of Canterbury, pr 19. 


+ One cannot but recollect, on this occaſion, what is ſald of the manner of St;. 


Peter's confinement at Jeruſalem; in 2 c. Xii. * and bf St. Paul's at” 
Rome, c. XXViii. v. 16. 


The Barbican was generally ſome ſmall : round tower, for. halts effec. 
advanced guard; placed juſt before the outward gate of the caſlle yard, or ballium. 
AIRES FAR 
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Fan different was the nature of this priſon in ſubſequent. 
reigns, when the idea of the caſtle being a palace was forgot-: 
ten;. and when in the perſecuting days of queen Mary, five poor: 
proteſtants-were (as Fox records), famiſhed to death in this caſ- 

tle, the common neceſſaries of life being denied to them. Such a: 
circumſtance,. and the conſideration of the cruelties exerciſed in 
theſe kind of fortreſſes, in times of war, (concerning which we 

read, that at Rocheſter, on its being taken by king John, all the 
demi-lances or. yeoman, and all the arcubaliſters, or croſs-bow - 
men, who had. bravely defended the caſtle, were hanged ), may 
well. make us join in the ſame ſort of exclamation, with regard 
to theſe buildings, as Lambarde does with regard to the reli- 
gious houſes. at Canterbury + :. and make us ſay, with him, 
that as on the one fide, in reſpect of the places themſelves, we 
cannot but pity and lament their general decay, and the loſs of 

fuch aneient remains of curious art: ſo on the other fide, con- 
ſidering the many ſeas. of fin and iniquity to which they were 

ſubſervient, we cannot but rejoice over their deſttuction. 

' LasrtLy,.J muſt juſt add a word or two concerning the ancient 
Hebrew inſcriptions, ſaid to be verſicles of the Pſalms, mentioned: 
by Dr. Plott in a letter to biſhop Fell, and ſuppoſed to have been in- 
ſcribed by Jews, who were in former times priſoners in this caſtle. 

Tuxsz inſeriptions were partly on the. wall of the ſtaircaſe,, 
at (a), going from the bottom to the top of the caſtle; and 
partly. on the walls of the. guard chamber (6), where Mr. Fre-- 
moult, the preſent proprietor, ſaw them in 1732 f.; ſoon: 
after. which · time they were taken away: And they ſeem to- 

give us a proof, that, at whatever time theſe poor Jews were. 
priſoners, . whether. in the time of Richard I. or Edward I-. 
that they had yet the permiſſion of rambling about the caſtle- 


* Holinſhed, vol. III. fol. 188. 
+ Lambarde's Perambulation, p. 296: 
$* As I have been informed by wy worthy friend the reverend Mr. Duncomde, 


of Canterbury, mo 
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Klike the priſoners before mentioned in the time of Edward II.) 
under certain reſtrictions; and amuſed themſelves, in the com- 
pany of the guard, and other domeftics, in their own way. 

OTHrxR caſtles, beſides Rocheſter and Canterbury, conſtrued 
in the ſame ſtyle, are to be met with in various parts of this 
kingdom, and well deſerve the attention of the curious. The 
great tower at Newcaſtle, built by Robert ſon of Wilkam the 

Conqueror *, when he was ſent by his father againſt the 
Scots ;—the caſtle at Richmond in Yorkſhire, built by Alan 
earl of Britanny and Richmond, nephew to the Conqueror +. 
And the great Keep at Dover, built by Henry II. are all imi- 
tations of Gundulph's plan: the nobleſt, and perhaps the com- 
pleateft; (conſidering the mode of carrying on war at the time 
when it was adopted) of any that has ever been deviſed. 

Havins thus deſcribed the two different fpecies of great caſ- 
tles, introduced about the time of the Conqueſt; the latter of 
which, being fo excellent in its kind, was imitated, with various 

{mall alterations, 4 in ſucceeding reigns 3 3 the progres of this en- 
quiry leads us, in the next place, to confider an irregular, mixed 

ſpecies of building, which gradually took place ſoon after; be- 

came much confufed about the time of king Stephen {when fo 
many fortreſſes were haſtily conſtrued, without the ſame fkill 

and attention), and continued in uſe till the reign of Edward I. 

a ſpecies of building, which, although of a later conſtruction, 

was not by any means ſo perfect 1 in its kind, as that which we 

have juſt been examining. 

Or this mixed ſort of pilesT ſhall, for the fake of explaining their 
nature as fully as poſſible, give a particular account of three: namely 
of one of the earlieſt; and of one of the middle period; and of 

one of the latter of theſs kinds; which all differ from each other; 
but had every one of them a diſtant reſemblance of one or both of 
the modes of conſtruction introduced by William the Conqueror, 


* Camden, p. 856. Holinſhed, vol. III. fol. 1a. + Camden, p. 762. 
2 .  PONTEFRACT 
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PonrzrRACT caſtle *, that murderous den, where, firſt, its 
owner Thomas earl of Lancafter was put to death, by Edward II. 
where afterwards Richard the Second was molt cruelly tor- 
mented with hunger, and cold, and then, in ſome mauner or 
other, aſſaſſinated; where the innocent Anthony carl. of Rivers, 
and Sir Richard Grey, were murdered; was built by Hildebert 
Lacy, a Norman, to whom William the Conqueror gave this 
town,. and the grounds about it, afjer having diſpoſſeſt Alric a 


reign, when he had been teized with many inſurrections. 
Ir's form beſpeaks a Norman deſign; with imperfect, and 


rude alterations- The Keep (like the original Keep of the 


Normans) is ſituated on a mount; but of far leſs height than 


* cafiie, containeth eight towers; of which the Dungeon, caſt 
6 into fir Roundells, n bigge, and three ſmall, is very fair, 
« and Hath a fair fpring.” - 

Tiris Dungeon, or Koep, which he calls ſo: Kür (from: 
whence by the way we may conclude he did not mean a gag!,. 
but a palace); is in part ſtill remaining, ; 3 having been too ſtrang. 
to be deſtroyed, by the waſte of time,. or malice of deſtroyers, 
or by the ſelfiſhneſs of thoſe who coveted. the materials; the 
three ſmall roundells of ornament, however, are loft, and gone.. 

Fis..XLVII. is a plan of that corner of the area of the caſtle, 
where the Keep or Dungeon, juſt mentioned, is ſituated; and: 
where was alſo the principal entrance. 

(aa); are the firſt outward. ſteps; aſcending from without: 
to the area of the caſtle, | 

(b-b); a ſecond-very ſteep flight off ſteps; within the Ballium, 
aſcending up the artificial mount to the entrance of the Keep. 


Py Camden, p- 716. 1 + See. his Itinenary, fol. 43. 


Ec) 


Saxon. It was therefore probably built iu the latter part of his 


Lan Ap ſays F, the caſtle of Pontfract, of ſome called Snorre 
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(ee) is a narrow loop; well ſecured; and made through 5 
wall no leſs than eighteen feet in thickneſs. | © © 

On entering the Keep, on the right hand, at (d), are re- 
mains of a great ſtaircaſe, going up to the _ een 3 

which are now all deſtroyed. 3 

Ar (e), is a ſmall ſquare room; Lobby deſigned for the 
captain of the guard. It is in one of the three round towers. 
mentioned by Leland : and all the ſubſtance of that tower, 
beneath this room, is ſolid ſtone work, quite to the bottom of 
the mount; which itſelf has no other facing here, than the 
walls of theſe two ſmall round towers. A eireumſtauce which 
ſhews the vaſt ſtrength of - this building, and the improves 
ment · made oni the original Norman mount; and at the ſame 
time exhibits a curious device for deception, nb like 
that of the round tower at Rocheſter. 

Tux other ſmall tewer, being in like manner continued _ 
down to the ground, beneath the mount, contains a very ſin- 
gular, narrow, and moſt irregularly winding, z/gzeg ſtaircaſe; 

-which goes down from the ddor at (f) to a ſmall ſally- port at 
(x) ; and moreover leads to what-appears to have been a well at 
(g) (which'I ſuppoſe was the fair ſpring mentioned by Leland}; 
and beſides this ãt W in one 43%; in'a * r e 
ſmall dungeon, at (2). 

Tuknxx do not appear 4 to 5 have bail even loop holes, or wh 
admiſſion for light or air, unleſs from the door, into the great 
Jower apartment of the Keep; only there was a 1 window 
in the captain of the guard's room. 4 

Tux diameter of the Keep however is thine 63 or r 64 feet. 
And between (f) and (h) is a very remarkable appearance; for: 
after you have aſcended à ladder, againſt the inſide of the 
wall, for a few feet, you then look down into a diſmal ſquare. 
cavity, at (04 eee 14.6 or 1 's feet deep, ar aner more; but 
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only about 5 or 6 feet ſquare; which cannot be conceived to 
have been applied to any other purpoſe than that of a dungeon; 
fince there is neither loop, nor door beneath; nor any outlet what- 
ſoever ; nor does there appear the leaſt poſſibility of there ever 
having been any: nor could it, from its ſhape and dimenſions, 
have ſerved for a ſtair-caſe, or well, for,drawing up timber and 
machines of war, or for any other purpoſe whatever, than that 
of a place of ſeyere confinement, In ſhort, it. reminds one of the 
deſcription, given by Sa{luft, of the 7 ullianum,. in the ancient Ca- 
pitol at Rome: and as it even now very well anſwers. to that de- 
ſcription, muſt have done ſo ſtill more, before the upper part of 
the building, with the arches, was deſtroyed. | 
The words of Salluſt are, : 

Eg. in carcere locus, 2 Tullianum appellatur, ubi paululum aſ- 
ceuderis ad lævam, circiter duadecim pedes humi depreſſus. Eum mu- 
niunt undique parietes, atque inſuper camera lapideis fornicibus vinc- 
ta, ſed incultu, tenebris, odore ſæda, atque terribilis ejus facies*, 
Bor this is not the only ſtrange place, within the incloſure of 
this formidable caſtle: for, fronting the foot of the ſtairs, at a 
little diſtance, at (i), is the ſquare mouth of another well, of 
a moſt extraordinary kind; having been either a very horrid 
dungeon, or the inward mouth of ſome very ſingular ſubterra- 
neous ſally- port. It is very deep; but quite dry; the fides are 
neatly lined with ſtone; and on that which is neareſt to the foot 
of the ſtairs, on looking down, appears at a great depth, a very high 
arch, leading to ſome vault, or paſſage, as repreſented Fig. XLV III 
where it leads to, (or for what purpoſe it actually ſerved) may be 
well worth examining 3 3 but I had no opportunity of doing ſo. 

AT (k), is a very narrow, wretched Chamber ; formed in 
the thickneſs of the wall; which has two very ſmall narrow 
windows next the court, Here tradition ſays Richard II. was 


* Salluſtii Bellum Catilinarium, ed; Delph. p. 50 
8 8 | confined, 
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confined, and murdered. And, indeed, the damp, and chillineſs of 
- the place, agrees well enough with what is faid of his ſufferings, by 
ſome authors; who affirm that he was ſtarved to death, pinched 
with want and cold. The ſituation alfo of the little windows, might 
make it very eaſy to annoy him with the ſtench of carrion, which 
circumſtance I remember to have ſomewhere read was added'to 
his other torments: but the ſmallnefs of the room hardty agrees 
with what is related of the mantier of his death, by a blow, 
with a battle-ax, from Sir Piers Exton ; although his being fo 
murdered was a ftory generally received and believed *. 

Ir has been accurately enough obſerved +, that the account of 
his being ſtarved to' death, is more conſiſtent with what has been 
related, upon moſt unqueſtionable authority, of his body having 
been expoſed in public; for we do not find that any external 

a marks of violence were perceived or viſible upon that occaſion. 
"Tt was ſhewn openly (as Holinſhed aſſures us D. with the 
face uncovered, that all might know the perſon, in all the 
towns and places between Pomfret and London, where thaſe 
that had the. conveyance of it did ſtay all nicht. 
Moxxoves it was expoſed in Cheapfide, as Froiſſart affures 
us; whoſe account is fo curious that 1 cannot but inſert it. 
« How he died; and 'by what means, (fays Froiffart q I ceuld 
* not tell, when 1 wrote this chronicle, "But this king Ri- 
4 chard dead, was laid in a litter, and ſet in a chaire covered 
« with baudkjn, and four horſes all black in the cbaire ; and 
« two men in black leading the chaire 13 and four knights all 
« in black following. Then the "PRE departed from the tower 


66 of 
* Stow, fol. 229/127 05/3 nl Hind cn ee FAN 
1 Holinſhed, vol. III. fol. 5x7« I Froiflart, Pt, 2. Ch. 249. 


There is a curious repreſentation of this chariot, i in the fine illuminated, Froi/- 
fart, in the Britiſh Muſeum ; from whence it appears, that the carriage was 
drawn by the two horſes placed one before another, juſt as the five horſes were 

after- 
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& of London, and was brought along, through Loudon, fair 
« and ſoftly, till they came into Cheapſide, whereas the chief aſ- 
7 ſembly of London was; and there the chaire reſted the ſpace 
« of two hours. Thither came in and out more than twenty 
« thouſand perfons, men and women, to ſee him, whereas he lay, 
« his head on a black, cuſhion, and his vi/age open; ſome hadon him 
e pity, and ſome, none; but ſaid he had long ago deſerved death.” 
Sunil v, had there been any ſuch wound, as the ſuppoſed blow 
from Sir Piers Exten muſt have occaſioned, it could not but have 
been diſcerned and taken notice of on ſuch an expoſure. -We may 
therefore, I think, fairly conclude the whole relation concerning 
that blow to be fabulous; notwithſtanding i its being adopted by fo 
many hiſtorians, and by Shakeſpear. And I muſt add, that hen. 
by accident, I had an opportunity ſome years ago, (with my late 
friend Sir Joſeph Ay loffe, and ſome other gentlemen), of examin- 
ing che ſeull itſelf, in the ſepulehre at Weſtminſter Abby, there 
did not appear any ſuch, marks of a blow, or wound, upon it, 
as could at all warrant the commonly received hiſtory of this 
wretched king's unhappy end. A ſmall cleft, that was viſible 
on one ſide, appeared, on cloſe inſpection, to be merely the 


afterwards placed in the funeral car of Henry the Seventh, as deſcribed by Hall 


(v. III. p. Soo) and repreſented in a drawing in the Herald's office. In the fame 


moſt valuable and beautiful manuſcript of Froiſſart, is alſo a wonderful ſine draw- 
ing of the ſeizing and apprehending of Thomas de Wodeſloke firſt duke of Glou- 
ceſter, at Stratford; when Richard the Second, going ſuddenly to the duk e's ſeat 
at Pleſhy in Eſſex, had cauſed the latter to accompany him on his way to London. 
The pourtrait of the king bears a remarkable reſemblance to that which was for- 


merly put up in the choir of Weſtminſter Abbey; only with this additional circum- 


ſtance, that a certain degree of unfeeling hauteur, ene by him on that 
occaſion, is characterized in a moſt wonderful manner. 


In-the ſame valuable manuſcript alſo, is a curious kita of the form of 
cannon, conſtructed with rings and iron bars; and of the manner in which they 
were originally mounted · at ſieges, on their firſt introduction into this country, in 


the time of Edward the third; a ſketch of one of which I have added, i in a ſmall 
vignette, at the end of theſe obſervations. , 
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opening of a — from length of time, and decay: and 
was, beſides, in ſuch a part of the head, that it muſt have been 
viſible, when the vifage was expoſed, had it been the conſe- 
quence of a wound given by a battle-ax; it being at the wy of 


what the Anatomiſts call the os temporis *. 
Ar (1), are remains of a wall, twelve feet ten inches thick : 


| yy the reſt of the caſtle was of proportionable ſtrength. It's 


ancient appearance, with it's many towers, is curiouſly repre- 
ſented (though not in good perſpective, nor exact proportion}, 
in a plate publiſhed by the Society of Antiquaries : but as moſt, 
if not every one of theſe towers, were undoubtedly ſubſequent 
additions to that of the Keep, and are moreover now all de- 
ſtroyed, I omit any further mention of them. 

Newark caſtle ; the ſecond I ſhall mention; Camden fays 1 
(uſing the words of a more ancient hiſtorian), 4 was built by 


4 Alexander, that munificent biſhop of Lincoln, who being of 


« a very liberal and gentile temper, built this, and another caſtle, 
« at vaſt expence : and becauſe buildings of this nature ſeemed 
« leſs agreeable to the character of a biſhop, to extinguiſh the 
« envy of them, and to expiate, as it were for that offence, 
« he built an equal number of monaſteries: and filled them 
«with religious ſocieties.” Yet king Stephen ſoon made both 
him, and his uncle the biſhop gf Saliſbury, ſuffer greatly for 


this their liberality, and ſhew of ſplendour. The account 


given by Holinſhed of this matter, is ſo odd, and contains ſuch. . 
characteriſtick marks of the times, that | truſt 1 ſhall ein par- 


don for tranſcribing it. 


1 copper gilded crown, that had been placed on the head, remained ſtill in 
the ſepulchre; ſo alſo did another ſkull, that of his Queen; but there were no 
marks on the latter, to authorize any ſuch ſtory as that of Sir Piers Exton, even 


| ſuppoſing a miſtake to have been made with regatd to >. theſe. two poor remains, 


as to the aſcertaining which was Which. 
1 Gibſon's Camden, p. 484. OE; 
«© STEPHEN 
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+ « STEPHEN (ſays Holinſhed *) began to repent himſelf, al- 
i though too late, for that he had granted licence to ſo many 
« of his ſubjects to build caſtels within their own grounds, and 
ec amongſt others he vehemently ſuſpected Roger biſhop of Sa- 
< liſbury (who had done very much for him), and Alexander 
« biſhop of Lincoln, nephewy to the ſaid biſhop of Saliſbury, or 
* (as ſome thought) more near to him in Kindred. For the 
„ faid Roger had builded divers caſtles : and the ſaid Alexander 
« likewiſe, following his uncle's example, beſtowed his money 
<« that way very freely, having builded one caſtell at Newarke, 
<< and another at Sleeford. The king therefore, having committed 
* both theſe biſhops to priſon, he threatened to keep them with- 
e out either meat or drink, if they would not cauſe theſe caſtles to 
& be delivered into his hands; whereby he obtained them: and 
« moreover found, in the biſhop of Saliſburies coffers, forty 
« thouſand marks, which he took to his own uſe, by way of 
« confiſcation, This ingratitude of the king ſo wounded the 
e biſhop's heart, that, taking thought for the loſs of his houſes 
„ and money, he pined away, and died within a little while 
« after. 07 
THIS Roger biſhop of Saliſbury, was in the days of Wil- 
« liam Rufus a poor prieſt, ferving once in a village, near the 
city of Caen in Normandy. Now it chanced, that the lord 
„Henry, the king's brother, came thither on a time, and 
« called for a prieſt to ſay maſs before him; whereupon this. 
« Roger. coming to the altar, was by and by ready, and quick 
« at it; and therewithall had ſo ſpeedily made an end thereof, 
« that the men of war then attendant on the faid lord Henry 
« affirmed, that this prieſt, above all other, was a chaplain 
« meet to ſay maſs before men of warr ; becauſe he had made 
« an end when many thought he had but newly begun. Here- 
s upon the king's brother commanded the prieſt to follow him; 
© Holinſhed, vol. III. fol. 50. 


„ inſomuch, 
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„ inſomuch, that, when opportunity ſerved, for his diligent 
« ſervice, and ready diſpatch of matters, when Henry had at- 
«* tained the crown, he was by him advanced to great promo- 
tions: as firſt to be chancellour of England; after biſhop 
of Salisbury; growing till into ſuch eſtimation, that he 
might do more with the king than any other of the council.” 

In. this caſtle of Newark king John ended his days: and it 
is no leſs noted for another remarkable event; the ſiege it ſuſ- | 
tained during the time of the civil wars. 

Lr us now ſee the nature of its original conftroQion ; and 
of ſome of the additions made to it : for here, as in many other 
fortreſſes, the firſt erected and moſt important parts of the pile, 
were too ſtrong to be eaſily demoliſhed, by any common ef- 
forts z whilſt moſt of thoſe of later date are utterly gone. 

Fic. XLIX. repreſents a plan of what remains; being part 
only of the incloſure of a large area; which was an oblong 
ſquare; fituated on an high bank, by the fide of the river 
Trent, which runs at the foot of theſe ruius. The entrance 
was on the fide that is now demoliſhed. - And at (a bed ef), 
on the SE fide, ftands the original Keep, undoubtedly the an- 
cient place of reſidence of the lords of this caſtle, 

IT's conſtruction is very odd, and curious; and I ſhall give 
three diſtin& plans, of the three ſeveral ſtories ; in order to ren- 
der the whole more intelligible. 

Fi6. L. is the ground floor, where we find 120 rooms. 

Tux inward one (A); is 154 fect by 193 - but without either 
loop or window. 

AnD the outward one (B), is alſo without loop, or air hole, 

and 12 feet 9 inches only, by 10 feet; which proves that the 
walls here muſt be of much greater thickneſs than thoſe of the 
inner room, the ſurface of the walls of the tower, on the out- 
fide, being all level, and quite even; as repreſented. in the plan. 

Tux partition wall (e d) is fix feet thick: the arch in the 
middle is about 9 or 10 feet in diameter; having been cloſed 


up 
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up all but a fmalf narrow door: and the outward wall (a b) is 
much thicker ; where was another great arch, compleatly of the 
fame dimenſions, cloſed as appears from the very firſt, and ren- 


dered ſolid the whole thickneſs of the wall; which therefore 
could certainly anſwer no other end than that of mere deception. 


AND what is ſtill more extraordinary ; there was in the ſtrong | 


wall, by the fide of this arch, at (i), Juſt ſuch another arch; 
in like manner cloſed up; which could be defigned, only, upon 
the ſame plan, or deception: one of the perſons who was em- 
ployed to take it down, within a few years, aſſured me, that fo 
far from there ever having been any entrance in that place, there 
was ſach a'moſt prodigious thickneſs of ſolid wall againſt it, and fo 
ftrongly compacted, that they had the utmoſt difficulty to remove 


the maſs ; the expenco and labour of doing which was very great. 


© © WE have here, therefore, as well as at Dover and at Rocheſ- 

ter, the ſtrongeſt proof of the reality of mock arches having 
been conſtructed for the purpoſe of deception: ſinee ſuch: as theſe 
could not poſſibly anſwer any end by way of ſupport, or contrt- 


bute in the leaſt degree either to the ſtrength or ornament of the 


building; but muſt ever have appeared, externally, rather as weak 
parts. Nor was there any danger leaſt a frequent change of gar- 
riſon ſhould: (as ſome may be ready to ſuppole) betray the ſecret ; 
for it is well known, to thoſe verſed in the ancient part of the 


hiſtory of our country, that there was no great change of gar- 


riſon in old times; the feudal tenants, or perſons employed 


and hired by them, or with their money, being generally the 


ſtated defendants of the caſtle, let the Fremme of it have 
been committed to whom it might. 

AT (Z) in the middle of the n ads room, was. a well for 
Water; {till « open. "yy 

Ap at (D, is moſt a remarkable inall receſs, with an arch 


on the right hand, next (d), leading down to what ſeems to 


have been a diſmal cloſe dungeon, 
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Ar (ef), was the arched entrance to theſe two vaults ;. but 
it is remarkable that they had neither windows, nor; loops, nor 
any kind of communication with the rooms above ; ſo that, if 
the mock arch, at (a b), had been at any time broken through, 
there would ſtill have been no further admiſhon. 

AT (h), indeed, opening to the inner court, was a ſtaircaſe ; 
but it had no communication with theſe rooms, nor indeed 
with any rooms in the tower; it went merely ſtreight up to the 
battlements, and top of the building. 


Frs. LI. is the plan of the next apartment above; which was 
the firſt principal one. 

Axp here the entrance was Eke a covered way, from * 
adjoining wall, (nn), ſimilar to that of an old Norman caſtle : 
the paſſage being a winding one (m m m) by which admiſſion 
is gained into a ſmall veſtibule (v); wherein ſtill are only two 
narrow lights like loop- holes (rr); but from hence, by an 
arched door way, at (o), is a paſſage to the guard room, (G), 
which has two fine arched windows ; at (p), and (q)- 

AT ()) is the grand ſtaircaſe; beginning at this floor, and lead- 
ing to the ſtate apartments above. And at (h) is the ſtair-caſe 
before mentioned, from the open court of the caſtle to the top 
of the tower; having no communication with any apartments 
on this floor, or any where within the caſtle ; and being moſt 
manifeſtly deſigned (like one of thoſe that formerly was viſible 


at Tunbridge) merely for the uſe of the ſoldiers who defended 
the works, 


Fi. LII. is a plan of the ſtate apartments. 

AT (9) is the top of the grand ſtaircaſe. | 

Ar (tt) are two windows in the ſecond veſtibule above. 

Ar (v), is the door of the ſtate apartment; in which was a 
fine window, at (W). It has been much injured, and ruined ; 
but how magnificent it was, may be conceived, by the remains 
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of thoſe in the lower apartment ; one whereof, viz, that at a (p), 
is repreſented Fi ig. LIII. 

Ar (x) again is the outer ſtaircaſe; ; ſtill having no commu- 
nication with the inſide; but going quite to the top of the 
tower, 

LzrT us now return to the geveral plan Fig. XLIX, and, ſee 
what were the other parts of the building; and the additions. 

Ar (2) is another ſmaller tower, with very thick walls, and 
loops : : and probably there were originally three others, at the 
other corners, correſponding with it. 

Ar (y) is a fort of half tower; oppoſite to the original great 
gate of entrance; and hanging over the river, 

Ar (X) are the remains of a great hall, marked by the dotted 
lines; built manifeſtly in later times, as is evident from the 
manner in which the roof appears to have been inſerted into the 
walls of the caſtle; both on the fide, and at the end: in which 
hall was a great bow-window hanging over the river, and of 
ſtill later conſtruction; as it could not have been placed there 
till all the ancient modes of defence were conſidered as obſolete, 

UNDER this hall, is a moſt curious arched vault ; ſupported 
by a row of pillars in the middle, and having loops, and em- 
braſures toward the river, in which were planted cannon, in 
the time of Charles the firſt; and at the end of this vault, are 
remains of the entrance of a ſubterraneous paſſage, that is ſaid 
to have gone a great way under ground: there are alſo remains 
of a ſtair-caſe from this vault, up to the hall, at (y). 

ExcLvsivs, however, of this hall, and vault ; what remains 
of the building, appears to continue moſt evidently, preciſely 
as it was in the time of king Stephen; and exhibits a curious 
ſpecimen of the odd mixture of old Norman archite&ure, and of 
ſome of Gundulph's improvements. 

Tus laſt caſtle of the irregular kind which I ſhall deſcribe, 
Is that of Knareſborough, in Yorkſhire, 
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Campen ſays it was built by Serlo de Butgh, uncle to Euſ- 
tace Veſcy. And in this caſtle, it is well known, the four 
knights, who flew Thomas Becket, defended themſelves, and 
remained cloſely ſhut up, an whole year, 

Tux conſtruction of the arches, however, and the ſtyle of 


the whole building, ſhews that the preſent Keep could not be 


built earlier than about the time of Henry the Third. 

THE encloſure of this caſtle was of conſiderable extent, It's 
entrance was by means of a draw-bridge, from a low deep 
valley: over which, on the very brow of an high precipice, 
the two round towers, formerly defending the gate, Tall hang 
in a moſt ſurpriſing bold manner. 

Tux Keep is very curious, and extraordinary, in its whole 
ſtructure and deſign. | 
Tux elevation of its outſide toWaftls the South . is repre- 
ſented Fig. LIV. 

Tux wall, even in the weakeſt part, is about ten feet thick. The 
width between the towers, at the corners is 48 feet 3 inches.- And 
the little corner tower, at (z), is entirely ſolid : yet might eafily 
deceive an enemy, by an appearance of weakneſs. Eſpecially as the 


other tower, at (y), has obvious marks, that would at firſt ſight 


lead any one to think both of them incautiouſly conſtructed; 


having not only a loop, but alfo a window: even this appearance, 


however, i is again deceitful ; for this very turret (y), as well as the 


former, is all one compact mals of ſtone, except only a narrow ex- 


cavation leading to the above mentioned window, and a very ſmall 


part of an adjacent vault, leading to the loop; all which wil be 


beſt underſtood by the ſubjoined plan, 
Ar (a) is the grand portal; highly enriched, ind of a very 
fingular form; having, in the upper part of the arch, the ap- 


It is rather remarkable, and onght not to be aſſed: by quite en how 
_ cautiouſly and regularly the entrances of N of the ancient keeps were turned 


towards the Joutd, 
pearance 


- 
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pearance of the tracery of a window: a circumſtance that may 


eaſily miſlead an unwary obſerver. Yet, that it really was the | 


great gate of entrance, and not a window, appears from its dimen- 
fions being ſo. much greater than thoſe of any of the windows ; 
from its bottom being exactly level with the floor of the apart- 
ments "adjoining ; and from the remains of the foundation of 
ſteps, plainly leading up to it; which may clearly be PN Þ 
(f), juſt beneath, _ 

Never THELEsS I "muſt confeſs, that even all theſe circum- 
ſtances put together did not ſo entirely ſatisfy me, but that 


ſome doubts remained in my mind, whether this great arch 


might not have been converted into a window, in latter ages; 
till I at length met with the door-way of the very ancient 
church at Ancaſter, in Lincolnſhire ; conſtructed nearly in 
the ſame manner, and probably about the ſame age: and then, 


* recollecting that there was alſo ſomething of the ſame appear- 


ance, in what is called the golden gate at Feruſalem, conſtrued 
molt probably by the Croizes, I became convinced that this was 
certainly a mode, ſometimes uſed, for the ornamenting of doors, 
and arched entrances as well as of windows. And endeavouring 
to inveſtigate this matter ſtill further, I ſoon found that the richly 
ornamented door-way of the chapter-houſe at Southwell; and 
alſo that of the chapter-houſe at York; and that of the ancient 
chapter houſe, in the cloyſters at Weſtminſter ; and ſtill more 
particularly a curious old door-way, on the right hand, as you 
enter thoſe cloyſters from the dean's yard; all conſtrued about 
'the ſame age; might with great propriety be mentioned as in- 
ſtances to illuſtrate this fact; although it be true, that in all theſe 
latter, except .the laſt, there are not only the ornaments over 
head, but alſo a pillar, in the mid-way, 

Fro. LV. is an exact repreſentation of the ſtone arched door- 
way, of the church at Ancaſter ; which, though of ruder work- 
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148 Sequel to the _ 
manſhip, is ſtill more odd, and more unlike a door- way, than 
even the portal at Knareſborough. It ſtands on the ground, and 
has a deſcent of a ſtep or two; and the points over head are of 
great thickneſs and ftrength, being evidently formed of ſuch vaſt 
ſubſtance to prevent their being eaſily broken. 

Fis. LVI. is a repreſentation of the golden gate at Iro 
taken from Sandys's view of it; to the exactneſs and fidelity of 


whoſe drawings, both Maundrell, and ſubſequent travellers have 


- borne the ſtrongeſt teſtimony. 


Fro, = is a repreſentation of the door-way of the ancient 


chapter- houſe, in the cloyſters of the church at Weſtminſter. 
N | | | 


Anp Fig. 7” is a drawing of the door-way, on the right- 
hand, as you enter the cloyſters, which formerly led into the 
ancient refectory. 

We may, therefore, now, from all theſe inſtances, certainly 
conclude the great arch, juſt deſcribed, at Knareſborough, to 
have been (what every other circumſtance clearly indicates. it 
to have been) the great portal, at the head of the ancient ſtairs. 

Ar (o), F. LIV. is another ſmaller arched entrance: which 
ſeems to have been Juſt under the draw-bridge, like that at 
Rocheſter, and leads into the ground rooms. 

AND at (d), is ſtill another arch, originally concealed, in all 
probability, beneath the ſteps and platform of HR and 
leading to the vaults below. 

Ar (c), is a little door-way, leading to a ſmall da room, 
where the records of the org have been kept for time imme- 
morial; and which has no fort of communication whatever, 
with the reſt of the inſide of the caſtle, A e peculiar 
to this building. 

Ap at (e), is one of the great windows of the ſtate apart= 
ments, | | 
Fic. LVII. is the plan of the ground floor. 


 AnD 
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An» here, at (a), is the ſame entrance which is marked (b * 
in the elevation, leading to the vaulted rooms; the firſt and 
longeſt of which is ſupported by two great pillars (x x); the 
one an hexagon, the other ſquare. This was maniſtly deſigned 
to hold ſtores; and accordingly in a receſs, at (f), is a ſquare 
well, within the thickneſs of the wall, for the drawing up 
beams, and other parts of military machines. 


Ar (b), is the ſtair-caſe, * with * upper apart- 


ments. 

Ar (c), is a ſeoond ſmaller arched vault, backs no light or 
air, except what came through the doors, and through a ſmall 
inner window, at (d), lighted merely from the corner room 
at (e). 

Fon at (e), is a ſmall cell; having a loop open to the out- 
ſide of the caſtle, at the corner, over the precipice above the 
river; and ſo well fenced, by a tranſverſe wall, that no weapon, 
or fire-brand thrown in there, could poſſibly ever come within 
the ſtore- room. 


Ar (g), is the remarkable little vault, for the keeping the re- 


cords of the foreft; which has no communication with the in- 
ſide of the building. 
Ap at (h), is another little vault, or dungeon, no leſs fin- 
gular, to which belongs the loop that appears in the tower, at 
O). This vault, like the record-room, neither has, nor ever 
had, any communication with the inſide of the keep. It now 
ſerves for a prifon. 

(111), is part of the great wall of the court of the caſtle. 

Ar (i i), is a ſteep precipice of rock. 

dei at (k k), is the river Ma. 


# There is indeed alſo another modern, forced entrance; but Tavoid taking any 
notice of it, to prevent ceafuſion i in the plan- 


In 


1-50 e 
Ix is very probable, that ſomewhere in the lower vaults of the 
keep was a well for water; but to them I could not obtain acceſs; 
they being uſed as wine- vaults, and carefully locked up; and it not 
being 16 my power, whilſt I ſtaid in this place, to obtain the key. 
FroM ſome arches remaining, on the inſide of the walls of 
the Keep, it appears plainly, that the room, on the firſt and 
principal floor, where the great arched portal is, had an exceed- 
ing fine arched roof of ſtone- work; and we may: eaſily conceive, 
that the ſtate apartments above were not leſs magnificent. In 
theſe probably it was, that Richard II. was firſt confined, and 
treated with marks of honor and reſpect, before his removal to the - 
wretcheddungeon at Pontefract, where he ended his days in miſery. 
Such was the caſtle of Knareſborough ; which Leland truly 
ſays , « ſtandeth magnificently and ſtrongly, on a rock, having 
1 | « a deep ditch hewn' out of the rock, where it was not de- 
| « fended with the river Nid; and where, in his time, he num- 2 
2 e bered eleven or twelve towers, one being very fair : which 
| was doubtleſs that I have been Juſt deſcribing. -.- 
-- W1Tun' this then I ſhall conclude the deſcription of the irre- 


aer kind of caſtles, that were builded, in the interval between 
the Conqueſt and the end of the Reign of Henry III. 


To theſe ſucceeded the magnificent piles of Edward I. more 
convenient, more ſtately, and containing not only many towers, 
but great balls, and ſometimes even religious houſes. Their 
geueral plan is ſo well underſtood, that they need no particular 
deſcription here: a minute account of them, therefore, would 

only ſwell the bulk of this paper unneceſſarily, which is perhaps 
already too long. No one can be ignorant of their grandeur, 
whilſt the caſtles of Conway, and Caernarvon, in Wales, remain. 

I Have only therefore to obſerve, that many of the more 
- ancient caſtles had ſubſequent additions made to chan in imita- 


* Leland's Itinerary, fol. 102. 
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tion of this noble ſtyle; the remains of which may now miſlead 
an incautious obſerver: and that many fortreſſes, which in 
their more enlarged and improved parts reſemble the caſtles of 
Edward I. and even of later ages, have yet old Keeps, of the 
firſt and moſt ancient times: of which there is a moſt remark-- 
able and exceeding curious inſtance, at Arundel caſtle in Suſſex, 
belonging to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk; and another alſo 
of ſomewhat the ſame kind, at Corfe caſtls, in the Iſle of Pur- 
beck, in Dorſetſhre. 
Ar rs the age of Edward I. Gro both improved our laws, 
and introduced much elegance, and many degrees of civilization 
into our modes of life) we find another kind of caſtles ſoon 
introduced, approaching nearer to the idea of modern paluces. 
Tx firſt of theſe was that at Windſor, built by Edward III. 
who employed that ingenious and excellent Prelate William of 
Wiykebam, as his architect *, and made him the overſeer of 


* Stow's W p. 264. The account given of this matter, by the Biſhop 
of London, is ſo exceedingly curious, and contains ſuch an illuſtration of the man- 
ners of the times, that I cannot foxbear to inſert the heads of it. The 3oth of 
October, 1356, Wykeham was made ſurveyor of the King's works, at the caſtle, 
and in the park of Windſor. By this patent he had powers given him to preſs all 
ſorts of artificers, and to provide ſtone, timber, and all other materials, and car- 
rages. He had one /billing a day while he ſtaid'at Windſor, two fillings when he 
went elſewhere. on his employment; and three ſhillings a week for his clerk. Ic 
was by the advice and perſuaſion of Wykeham, that the King was induced to pull 


down great part of the caſtle of Windſor, and to rebuild it in the magnificent: 


manner in which, upon the whole, it now appears, In 1359 Wykeham was ap- 
painted chief warden of Windſor, and other caſtles named in the appointment : 

and in 1360, workmen were impreſſed out of ſeveral counties, by writs dire ded to. 
the ſheriffs, for carrying on the work at Windſor; who were to take ſecurity. of 
the ſaid workmen, that they ſhould no: leave Windlor without licence from 
Wykeham. This great, ingenious, and I may add, moſt truly (confrdering the dif-- 
advantages of the times he lived in) this good man, was not made Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter till 1 366.— Lowth's Life of William of Wykeham, p. 19. 21, 24. 39. 
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1 Sequel to the 
his works, Here was extant, therefore, in conſequence of theſe. 
works (even prior to the additions and improvements made by 
Queen Elizabeth), a truly magnificent palace; but yet ſtrongly 
walled, embattled, and defended as a ſtrong caftle; and having 
a round keep. adjoinin 5 built alſo by Edward III. 

S row informs us“, „ that Edward III. called together a 
„great many arti6enrh, to the caſtle of Windſor, in the year 
1344, and began to build an houſe, which was called the 
« Round Table; the floor whereof, from the centre, or middle 
point, unto the compaſſe, was an hundred feet, and the cir- 
4 cumference thereof fix hundred ;” (and in another place, ſays,) 
„that in the year 1358, he began the new building of the 
„ caſtle at Windſor, where he was born; but that the Keep, 
« called the Round Table, was begun in the 18th year of his 
< reign.” We muſt not, however, conclude from hence, that 
this round Keep was deviſed either by Edward III. or Wyke- 
ham; or that it was a ſpecies of building in much uſe at that time: 
for, on the contrary, it ſeems merely to have been a repair; or 
to have been re- erected, on a larger ſcale, in imitation of the ori- 
ginal Norman caſtle, that was built on the ſame ſpot long be- 
fore; and moſt probably in the early part of the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; ſince it is certain +, that he, being de- 
lighted with the ſituation, gave lands in Eſſex in exchange for 
this ſpot ; and built there a place of reſidence, which Henry I. 
made additions to, and fortified more ſtrongly. And it is re- 
markable, that the Keep was rebuilt. by Edward III. before 
Wykeham was employed, and before he had any opportunity 
of communicating his magnificent and elegant ideas. 

Ta1s convenient and enlarged ſtyle of building, which began 
ro be introduced by Edward the n. and was finally improved 


* Stow's Annals, p. 239. 1 Gibſon? $ * p. 145. 
by 
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by Edward III. we may eaſily imagine would. ſoon be imitated 
by the nobles of the Realm, on a leſſer ſcale. Accordingly, 
amongſt others, we find #vo very remarkable ſtructures, one at. 
Harewood, and the other at Spofford, in Yorkſhire; the nature of 
which, without this conſideration, is hardly to be underſtood; but 
which do bothof them greatly illuſtrate what is here ſaid. The odd 
mixture of convenience and magunificence, with cautious deſigns 
for protection and defence, and with the inconveniences of the 
fotmer confined plan of a cloſe fortreſs, is very ſtriking, 

AT Harewood was a caſtle in very ancient times; Camden 
giving us an account of one ſituated there, even prior to the 


reign of King John *. He by no means, however, fixes upon 


any date, as to the time of the erection of the building ſubſiſ- 
ting in his days, and which now remains 

SOME part indeed of the walls of the main body thereof, both 
from what he ſays, and from certain particularities in its con- 
ſtrudtion, may be deemed of conſiderable antiquity 3 ; though 
now greatly altered: but the whole of the edifice, in its preſent 
form, may fairly be concluded to have been chiefly built about 
the time of Edward I. and to have been compleated in the 
reign of Edward III. if any regard is to be paid to the ſtyle of 
architecture; and if any inferences may be drawn from the very 
peculiar ornaments, in different parts of this caſtle, 

Fido. LVIII. is a plan of the whole, as it now remains+. 

AT (1) is the firſt, arid outward grand portal: not raiſed up 


high like thoſe of Gundulph; but ſtanding here upon the ground, 


and leading into a fort of porch, formed by an high adjacent 
ſmall tower. This portal is lofty enough for a man to enter 
on horſe-back ; and juſt within the gate of it, is the groove for 
a vaſt portcullis, 


* Camden, p. 714. + See Pl. XLIII. p. 150. 
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12 Ar (2), is the ſecond great gate; and the ſecond inner por- 


tal; of the ſame dimenſions and conſtruction, as the fotmer. 

- (3) is the principal ſtair-caſe, which does not reach dovyn to 
the ground, but only goes as low as the firſt floor; and from 
thence to the great rooms above; but communicates alſo the 
whole way, 'with the four ſmall rooms, that were in the little 
tower (4), one above another. The places for the floors of 
theſe rooms are ſtill very plainly to be diſcerned in the walls; 
and in every one of them was a fire- place, and a window. 

Ar (5), is the leſſer ſtair-caſe; which both goes down to the 
ground, and even to the vaults beneath, and alſo up to the top 
of the caſtle ; but though ſo near to it, does not communicate. 
at all with the tower of entrance'in the lower part. 

BETWEEN (2 and 3), within the ſubſtance of the wall, are 


galleries (like thoſe in Gundulph's towers) communicating with 


the apartments above, and the ſtair- caſe; and with the places 
above, for working the portcullis, over the tower of entrance. 

Ar (o o), are loop- holes, defended in the uſual manner; and. 
in the apartments above are large open windows. ; 

(6) is the preſent entrance; but if there ever was one in this 
place originally, it could only be a ſmall ſally port. ; fi 
) is another tower, ſmaller than the former at (4); but 
having, in like manner, four different apartments, one above 
another; each of which had a fire- place, and good light; and 
communicated with the great rooms above and below, by nar- 
row paſſages. 57 | | | 

Ar (5), is a very curious and large well, for drawing up 
timber and warlike machines, | 

ANp at (9), is another, of the ſame conſtruction. 

- Born of theſe have great arches at bottom, to make room for 
turning the beams: but the arch at (8) is larger, and of more 
noble conſtruftion than that at (). 125 8 5 


(13) 
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(13) is a large fire-hearth; the chimney of which is of a 
different form from that of theſe wells; as are alſo the 
chimneys in the walls above; where they may moſt e be 
ING in almoſt all the apartments, 


(10) is a large pointed arched door-way, mie a commu- 
nication between the great rooms (A and B). 

Arp (11) is a narrow arched paſſage, having a ſteep flight of 
ſteps, Ng" in a ſtreight line to the 17 ig eee under the 
room (B). 

In this vault is the arch uke the great well 005 and 
here, alſo, at (12), in a little receſs, waste well for water; 
the pipe of which was cleared out, about ſeven years * ago, to 
the depth of eighteen feet; but it is now filled up again. 


HERE alſo, at (16), was a ſally-port. 


Ix the great room (A) is a receſs, at (14); where ſeem to be 
remains of ſteps leading down to a dungeon. 


AnD at (15) is an appearance, that greatly ſurprizes one in 
ſuch a building ; being (as far as the eye can judge) a moſt re- 
markable Tomb, of great elegance and magnificence; yet ſo con- 
ſtructed, that it alſo forms a receſs, that might ſerve for the 
ſtation of a croſs-bow man, at the back of which is a narrow loop. 


Ir is repreſented, Fig. LIX.; and whether it was, what I have _ 


ventured to call it, a fomb of ſome governor, who defired to be 
here interred ; or whether it was deſigned as a ſort of altar (the 
only purpoſe it could ſerve for, if it was not a tomb) it ſeems 
to indicate, that the great room (A) was divided originally into 


two apartments, by a partition wall; and that one of theſe 


apartments (b 2), at ſome time or other, { ſerved for a chapel. 
Tux ftyle of this monument agrees with the remains of 

of tombs we fo frequently meet with in ancient el of 
the age from the time of Edward I. to that of Richard II. 


® I had this information from a man who was employed in clearing it out. 
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Ox or two circumſtances more are very remarkable, with 
regard to this caſtle. The rf, that in the apartment above, juſt, 
over the ſecond great portal, at (2), is a very large magnificent 
door-way, looking like au ancient great entrance, of which I have. 
given a repreſentation, (Fig. L.), and which. has three eſcut- 
cheons of arms over it: two whereof do each contain. a lion ram- 
pant, charged on the breaſt with a fleur de lis, and the third con- 
tains an orle. But what is very extraordinary, this great arch only 
leads out into the ſmall room in the upper part of the tower of 
entrance, where, nevertheleſs, there could not poſſibly be any com- 
' munication with the grand entrance below; and it ſeems uneon- 
need with any other parts, except with that little room and with 
the galleries in the wall: and yet, from the eſcutcheons of arms 
both over it, and in that ſmall room, it muſt probably have been 
deſigned for ſome important uſe, at the time it was conſtrued. 


THe other remarkable circumſtance i is, that in the end walls 
of the great central room above, are manifeſt marks of an high- 
ridged roof having been let in, over the ſtate apartments, but 
beneath the high parapet wall, and fo as to leave room for a 
platform, externally, on each ſide upon the leads above, ſecured 
by the parapet, and fitted for the purpoſe of placing engines of 
war, or even cannon ; which, after the time of Edward II. 
were often uſed, and not unfrequently placed on the tops of 
high buildings, in caſe of neceſſity. 

Tuis latter circumſtance needs no explanation : and the 
former may be cleared up, and accounted for, by a little re- 
flexion on a moſt curious Survey of this caſtle, made by Robert 
Glover Eſq; Somerſet Herald, in the year 1584; and recorded 
by Sir William Dugdale, in his curious Manuſcript of York- 
ſhire Monuments, preſerved in the Office of Arms. Both of 
theſe I have been favoured with a fight of: and they, toge- 
ther with-ſotne other facts mentioned in the records of that Of- 

4 | fice, 
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fice, will enable us to underſtand, how this great arch came to 
be made, and placed where it is; and will confirm all that has 
been ſaid, relating both to the ra of the building, and that of 
the material alterations made in the ſtructure of this caſtle. 

Sin William Dugdale, in that Survey, calls the little apart- 
ment over the porch, the chagel: and deſcribes, and delineates, 
the twelve ſhields of arms, which appear, cut In ſtone, in the- 
freeze above, all round the room. Moſt of them are well Lowe: 
to our heralds: and appear, ou examination, to be thoſe of. 

; 1. Sutton. 

2. Aldburgb. | P 

3. Baliol. | 

4. Baliol,. with a label ma difference... 

7 — 
6. Thweng. 

7. Bordeſley, or Graunceſter. 4 

8. Aldburgh, impaling Sutton. \ 

9. Conſtable. 

10. Roſs. 

11. Vipont. 

er —_ 
They are all repreſented and abt numbered, plate XLVL 

Hz further deſcribes, and delineates alſo, the three ſhields of | 
arms, which I have already deſcribed ; and which are in like : 
manner, cut in ſtone, over the great arch of entrance in queſ- 
tion; and are repreſented (Fig. LX.) That in the midſt, over 
the point of the arch, which contains the orle, is the arms of ; 
Baliol *; and the other two ſhields, . which contain each of | 
them a Lion rampant, charged on the breaſt with a fleur de lis, 


* It may we conſideration, whether this coat of Baliol may not have been 
ſo often repeated, in the ornaments of this building, in conſequence of ſome for- 
mer remarkable attachment of the Aldburghs to the intereſts of that illuſtrious 
houſe : but I know of no facts at preſent ſufficient to elucidate this matter. 


are 


— 
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are the arms of that branch of Aldburgh which poſſeſſed Hare: 
wood caſtle; the fleur de lis having been given to them, to diſ- 
tinguiſh this from the Elder houſmaQ „„ 
Now it further appears, from the records of the Office, that 
this eſtate of Harewogd was in the poſſeſſion of William de 
Meſchines, lord of Harewood, in right of Ceciley de Rumelli 
his wife, about the time of the conqueſt: from whom, by va- 
rious deſcents, it came into the poſſeſſion of Robert de Inſula, 
or De Ie, in the time of Edward the Firſt ;—(the fon of the 
famous Fulk de Brent, one of the favorites of king John.) It 
appears further, that this caſtle, after that, came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Aldburgh family, by a deed of gift to Sir William 
de Aldburgh, from Robert de Inſula, or De I' Me, called Lord 
Liſle of Rugemont, in the 38th year of Edward the Third; on 
Sir William de Aldburghs marriage with Eliza, one of the 
daughters and coheireſſes of that Lord. And, after that, it 
came into the family of the Redmans, by the marriage of the 
daughter and heireſs of this very Sir William de Aldburgh with 
Sir Richard Redman, her ſecond huſband, in the time of 
Henry IV. “; and in that family it continued, and was alſo 
inhabited by them as their principal ey, till the time of 
queen Elizabeth. | 
IT is clear, therefore, that i it was in the poſſeſſion of the Ald- 

burghs, during the life only of one lord; who obtained the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, in the time of Edward III. and yet it appears, that 
amongſt the arms in ſtone, in what Sir William Dugdale calls 
the chapel (the little room above the porch), thoſe of Aldburgh 
are repeated no leſs than three times over; and are ſeen alſo on 
the two moſt diſtinguiſhed ſhields over the great arch of entrance 


There is a very curious tomb of the Redmans, in the chure lt Harewood: 
Ia the ſatne church alſo is a fine tomb of the famous Sir William Gaſcoigne, 
chief juſtice in the reigns of Henry the IVth and Vth, ſo greatly celebrated by 
Shakeſpear, for having dared to commit the latter to priſon whilſt Prince of Wales, 
. Vpon tais tomb is a figure exceedingly well wrought in alabaſter, and ſuppoſed 
to be a good likeneſs : bis family was nearly related, by i intermarriage, to that of 


to 
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to it; whilſt at the ſame time it is no leſs remarkable, that of 


all the other ſhields of arms, not one belong to any families who 
were owners of this caſtle, ſubſequent, to the time of the Ald- 
burghs : a fact eaſily aſcertained (even with regard to the ſhield 
of arms whoſe owner is unknown), by examining the bearings, 
and comparing them with. the. arms. of thoſe families who are 
well known. to. have been in the. poſſeſſion: of that eſtate, from 
the time we ſpeak of and downwards. This chapel and arch, 
therefore, could not well have been conſtructed either before or 


after the time of the one only lord of the Aldburgh family who 


poſſeſſed it, 3 
ARMs of the families ſubſequent to his time there were, in other 


parts of the caſtle, at the time Glover made his ſurvey; which he 


has carefully delineated ;. and which. I have alſo repreſented in the 
lower part of plate the XLVI. for the ſake of comparing them with 
the former: Ne 13.. was enamelled on metal, and put up in the 
great chamber, and contains the arms of Ryther with quarterings : 
via. 1. Ryther. 2. Totheby. 3. Fortibus Earl of Albemarle. 
4. Aldburgh. 5. Lord Liſle, or de Inſula. 6. Fitzwilliam. 7. Bel- 


lerve. 8. Ryther, No 14. was painted (probably on glaſs) in the 


ſame chamber, and contaius Redman quartering Aldburgh- Ne x5. 
was it ſhould.ſcem painted on glaſs in the chapel, containing Ry7her 
ſingle. And Ne 16. and 17. were in other parts of the caſtle *. 
The former containing Reaman quartering Aldburgh, and impaling 
Strickland of Sizergh in Weſtmoreland ; and the latter containing 
Redman impaling Huddle/ton of Millom caſtle. in Cumberland. But 
it is very remarkable, that all theſe latter appear to have been 
mere paintings on wwo2d,. glaſi, or metal, and. to have had the 
proper blazonings; whereas the ancient arms were in ſtone, 
placed round the freeze of the ſmall. apartment. we are ſpeaking; 
of, and had no blazonings at all. 


* The three half inoons were the arms of the Han! and the three cuſhions 


the arms of the Redmans. 
| NoTHaiNnG 
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Norm then ſurely can be clearer, than that this little 

room, called the chapel, and the great areh in queſtion leading 
to it, were conſtructed, and adorned by William de Aldburgh “, 
in the time of Edward the Third, when this new chapel was pro- 
bably firſt formed in this place over the portal, in lieu of the old 
one, in the other part of the caſtle, on the floor beneath, where 
the ancient tomb is placed; that original one, being in all like- 
ly hood thought, whilſt placed in ſuch a ſituation, to interfere too 
much with the accommodations wanted for other purpoſes. In 
| ſhort it moſt clearly appears, that this arch was defignedly made 
of ſuch magnitude, and with ſuch magnificence, merely on ac- 
count of its leading to an apartment, which, though imall, was 
yet deſtined for ſacred uſe. 

AnD whilſt this concluſion accounts for the appearance of 
this arch, without having recourſe to the idea of its ever having 
been any original entrance to the caftle ; and ſtrongly confirms 
all that I have ſaid, concerning the caſtle being compleated, in 
imitatiom of the ſtyleof building introduced by Edward the Third, 
there appears alſo, on the whole, from every other circumſtance 
that can be collected, either from the remains of the building 
itſelf, or from the records preſerved concerning the poſſeſſion of 
it, the fulleſt reaſon to be convinced, that this noble pile was 
firſt built by Robert de L'Iſle, in the time of Edward I.; and 
then improved, and perfeQed, by Sir William de Aldburgh, in the 
time of Edward the Third. Whoſe arms, I have further to obſerve, 
are moreover, together with thoſe of Baliol, on the outſide of the 
- porch, having a motto placed under them, but ſo high, as not to be 
legible without the aſſiſtance of a long ladder, which I had not. 

Perhaps the idea of there having been an ancient and original 
.chapel, on the floor beneath, in the time of Edward the Firſt, 
and a new one ſubſtituted in the room of it, over the porch, in 


* He had a ſummons to parliament in the 44th year of Edward III. and in ſe- 
weral AI years of that king, and of Richard II. ſee Dugdale's Summons, 
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dhe time of Edward the Third, may to ſome perſons appear too 
Hazardous and therefore I am by no means, eager to oh 
upon the truth of it; being led to form ſuch, a, conc 
only by the unqueſtionable and extraordinary appearance _— a 
word ; which, after all, may have been placed there, by ſpecial 
direction of Gans proprietor, or lord of this caſtle,, who might 
deſire to be interred, in or near this ſpot, in conſequence of 
ſame odd partiality and prejudice; without any regard either to 
the ſacredaeſs, or want of ſanctity of the place. 
Spofford Caſtle, in Yorkſhire, is a ſtill more r 
ſtructure than Harewood. It was one of the firſt ſeats of the 
noble family of the Percies, Earls of Northumberland; and 
tradition ſays, that Henry de Percie procured a licence, in the 
ſecond year of Edward II. to fortify his eaſtle here. We may 
fairly expect, therefore, that theſe ruins, which have every 
mark of original antiquity, ſhould bear ſtrong traces of the 
t the time of acres III, and i in the 


and has been left juſt in the ſtate it was, 
However, I proceed to the deſcription of this caſtle, 
1 cannot but make a ſhort digreſſion, for the ſake of relating 
what appears to me to be a curious circumſtance, tending to the 
illuſtration of the hiſtory of this Country; at the ſame time 
That it ſhews the original-power, ſplendour, and dignity of the 
Percie family, beyond that of almoſt any other Norman Barons 
| in theſe parts. | 
; In the very ancient church of Spofford, is a moſt curious 
antique monument, having a cumbent figure, placed ctoſs-legged, 
upon it, which has moſt commonly paſſed (as there is no inſcrip- 
tion) for the tomb of a Knight Templar of the Percy family; 
becauſe © on a large ſhield, "hh covers the breaſt of the figure, 
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are moſt obviouſly the arms of the Percies; «a 


762 Sue? io the * 8 


Fig. LXI. only there is a ſmall difference, of an eſcallop ſhell, 
inſerted in the centre of each of the fuſils. This tomb is repre- 


| fented Fig. LXII. But, notwithſtanding the local tradition 


concerning it, on inyeſtigating this matter in the Office of 
Arms, (where this very monument is recorded, and a drawing 

thereof preſerved,) it appears, that the common account given of 
it is a miſtake ; and that the monument actually belongs to one 
of the Phumptons; which family was a very conſiderable one, and 
on account of their being dependants upon, and holding lands of 


the Percies, as meſne lords, bore the Perey arms, with the dif- 
ference + abovementioned i in token of their ſuberdenation *. A cir- 


* On Varig ease ws meuttion: theſe ancient . arms, r 
bar circumſtances relating to them, I cannot forbear obſerving, that although a 
common opinion has prevailed, concerning the firſt introduction of armorial bear- 
ings, that it was an invention adopred during the firſt cruſade, to diſtinguiſh chief- 
rains and their followers in battle; yet there 5 is much reaſon to doubt the truth of 
this idea: ſor ane can hardly concerve, why foch diſtindions ſhould be thought 
of, or deemed more important in that war, rather than in the preceding wars 
during the greatneſs of the Roman. Einpire ; when full as many different nations 
were often embattled on one plain : and, befides, there are two remarkable paſſages - 
in Tacitus, which ſeem 16 me to imply, that ſuch armorial bearings were in uſe - 
amongſt the Germans long before, They are theſe following, which Laabmit to 
the conſideration of the judicions reader, — | 


Scuta tantum lectiſſimis coloribus — | | 
Scatum reliquiſſe, præcipuum flagitium : nec aut ſacris adeſſe, aut concilium inire,., _ 


ignominiofo fas :. multique ſuperſtites Bellorum, infamiam-Iaqueo finierunt. 
Tacrrvs, De Moribus Gerwanonum, See, VI. 


I muſt only beg leave to add, that as there are no more than ſeven colours, and 


o very few different ſhades formed by the compoſition of them, the ſnields of the 


numerous families of the Germans, could not well be dy/{inguifaed by colours au, 
without the addition of various forms and figures; which addition: conſtitutes the 
very eſſence of armorial bearings, in the ſtricteſt ſenſs of the words. Probably, 
therefore, our coats of arms, as well as our laws, and the Ty Rv of you W 
tes, were We from the foreſts of the North. 
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eumſtance that may be ſtill further accounted for, by conſi- 
dering, chat ſuch lands muf}, in the caſe of this familyMhaye 
been holden by what Littleton. calls Hamage Aunegſire!: that 
is (to uſe his words), «© where, a tenant holdeth his land 
« of his lord by homage; and the ſame Jengn/, and his an- 
«4 ceſtors, whole heir he is, have couſtantly holden the ſame land 
of the fame lard, and of his anceſtors invariably. It js called 
Homage Aunceftrel, by reaſon of the continuance there bath 
te bcen by title of preſcription, in the tenancy, in the blood of 
« the tenant, and alſo iv the ſeigniory in the blood of the lord:“ 
(which indeed formed a kind of relationſhip, that may well 
enough account for the bearing of the ſame arms). And it is re- 
markable, that the lord, in this caſe, was hound to acquit the tenant 
againſt all other lords paramount, of every ſervice ; and if the 
tenant aliened to another in fee, the legal relationſhip was diſſolved 
thereby; inſomuch that the alience was no longer tenant by 
homage aunceſtrel, but by homage like unto knights ſervice &. 
Tux ſhort hiſtory of this family of the 2 is very re- 
markable. Eldred ne rea ca DomeſdayBook +, 


to 
* 


* See Coke Littleton, fol. 100. b. 101 and 103, and 74, b. 


+ Doomſday Book, in Terra Witti de Percy. In maner. de Plon- 
& tone hb Gamelbar 11. car. tre ad gf@ et 1. car. pot. ibi &. NE Eldred 
« (de Plompton) ten. de Willo. Ibi ſunt viu vill. et x bord. CU 111 
car. et 11 ac. fiti. T. R. E. val. x ſol. modo fimilit.” 


It is worthy of obſervation, that the manor of Haſelwood in this neighbour- 
hood, which was aHo held of William de Percy, by the family of Vavaſour, when 
Doomſday-Book was made, has to this day continued regularly in the male line 
of that aneient bouſe, except for. a ſhort time, in the reign of Henry III. when 
it was in ,pazun to Aaron a Jem at Vork, for the ſum of 3g0l; who made a con- 
veyance of this ſecurity to Queen Eleanor, . in.difgharge of a debt due to her. (or 
aſſigned by the crown), from whom Jobn de Vauaſeur received it again, on payment 
of the money, by a very curious deed of conveyance, remarkable for its brevity, 


* 


I am P 


> 
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td Have been a Pr upon, and to have Ke” Modtg on 
Willam de Percy, at the time when that great furvey' was- 
taken, in the twentieth year of the reign of William the Con- 
queror: and in his family tlioſe lands continued! in a regular 
uninterrupted-courſe of” deſcent; i m:the male line, tilł within 
theſe forty years; when it at laſt ended; on the deceaſe of 
Robert Plumpton, Eſq; from whom the eſtate went to Anne 
his aunt, who ſold it to the preſent poſſeflor Mr. Laſcelles. 

_ Amtvsr*the various anceſtors in the courſe of this long de- 
ſcent, one was particularly diſtinguiſhed above the reſt, Nigell 
de Plumpton, to whom William Eſtoteville, lord of Knareſbo-- 
rough, in addition to the land held of the Pereies, granted the 
whole lordſhip of Plumpton, in the time of Henry II. This 


Nigell died in "the Jontcenth year of King John; ; and from the. 
tres of the cumbent figure, the form ofthe arms, thi legs being, 


croſſed, and every other circumftance in the appearance of this 
ancient torab, it! why fairly be concluded to have been his fepubs- 


: 4 iter © * 
chre. : L 1. . 1. 1110 10 


Beers this forth; there is o Gch Tagliedt of antiquity, 
Ho on the walls of this old church, relating to the Percies, that: 
deſerves, on account of its congeftion with the caſtle. we are 

mentioning, . to be taken notice of... On the outſide of the South» 
wall is a very fingular 1a © Hare ſhield, like that of la High 
bamteret, with a ſmall ſhielc Ove it; bath oF them carved 1 in baſſa 
relievo in ſtone 5,.Aand the former; containing hoſe arms of, the 


1 Percies, diſplayed in a moſt remarkable manner, which they 


bore before their own, proper coat, in conſequenee of Wee. 
tages with. the. houſes of Brabant and Lucy. 


Jam indebted ſor this anecdote to my curious, learned, and* felpeAableifitend 4 
Joha Charles Brooke, Eſq;- Somerſet heratd; o jm I deſtre bete to. make my 
acknowledgements, for his Kiud aſſſlance im enabling me to ſearch the records of i 
the Office of Arms and for the great information he has * me, with regard. 
che. nn herein. 

* | Tas: 
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Tawhiftory: of thei ſingular bearings is as follows : with” rec: 
gard to the. firſt, the lion rampant ; Agnes de Percy, who inhe- 
rited the oſtate of the family in the reign of Henry II. was mar- 
ried to: Joſceline, à younger ſon of Godfrey the firſt Duke of 
Brabant; but, being an exceeding great heireſs, would not con- 
fent to take him for her huſband; unleſs he would either aſſume 
her name; or arms; upon which, by the advice of Queen Adeliza 
his ſiſter, widow of King Henry I. he took her name of Percy, 
but retained his paternal arms, or, à lion rampant, azure: and! 
the old _— of the TO _— . theſe lines on the. 
enen 


"Eord pereys heir-I was, whoſe noble name- 

By me ſurvives unto his-laſting fame; l 
Brabant's Duke's ſon me wedd, and for my ſake > 
Retained his arms, and Percy” name did take. 


Ax, with regard to the ſecond bearing, the three this ; >: 
Henry (who. was created fir ft Earl of Northumberland, at the-: 
- corovation .of- Richard the IId) married, for his Lcond wife, 
Meuld, daughter of Thomas Lord Lucy of Cockermouth (fiter- 
and heireſs of Anthony her brother); by whom he had no. 
iſſue; but, notwithſtanding, . ſhe on her deceaſe gave all her 
lands to her husband, on condition that he and his heirs ſhould+ 
for. ever after quarter and bear her arms the three lucies. oh, pa 
argent, next to his own, and befote the. Percie arms, 

Bor R theſe coats, with the original one of the Percies; azirt,,. 
foe fufils in feſs, Or, are given properly quartered. in the arms 
of the fitſt. Earl, by Brook, in his curious catalogue; and their 
being here, on this ſhield. at Spofford, wichout it, ſeems to. in- 
b that as this ancient baſs-rellef was certainly put up after 
the latter event had taken place ;; ſo. that it was put up very foo 1 
after, and as a fort of commemoration of ſo remarkable a circym-- 


ſtance. attending th the. fortunes. of that noble family; and. this 
| : _ "ſeems: 


. ; 4 
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ſeems the rather probable, becauſe ſhortly 4fter this time the 
'Spofford eſtate ceaſed to be the place of their reſidence. 8. 
Born the great ſhield and the ſmall one, are repreſented 
Fig. LXII; and it is remarkable, that tlie quarderings aro 
made without any diviſions by lines. | 

Having explained this little circumſtance relating to the 
hiſtory of this illuſtrious family, which helps to ſhew during 
what period they were refident on this ſpot; let us now proceed 
to the deſcription of this curious pile ; Spotford Caſtle; which the 
Percies were lords of, and in which they dwelt, even before 
Alnwick or Warkworth came into their poſſeſſion; though it 
was finally embattled, compleated an its preſeut ſtyle, and de- 


clared to be a caſtle, only about the time they obtained thoſe 
other great inheritances. 


Ir was clearly one of che ſtructures built about the time of 
Edward the Third, in imitation of the ſtyle of architecture then 
introduced: when the idea of the cloſe, compact, well ſecured 
Keep was nearly laid aſide; when that, even of the caſtie, be- 
gan to be conſidered as of importance in name, rather than in 
reality; and when the idea of the convenient hoſpitable palace 
was adopted, and brought into uſe. And the appearance of the 
remains of the edifice proclaims all theſe circumſtances, as effec- 
tually as the hiſtory of the Era in which it was erected. 

Fic. LXIV. is a plan- of Spofford caſtle, in its preſent ſtate. 

(a), is the principal entrance; narrow, and ſmall, and on 
the level of the ground, which is here a compleat bank of rock, 
ending in a low precipice within the caſtle, and affording oppor- 

. tunity for lower apartments at (A), and alſo under all the rooms. 

(b), is an arched door-way ; directly oppoſite to the principal 
entrance, and leading to the room over the dungeon: the door of 
the dungeon itſelf being in the vault immediately under this arch. 

(c), is a large arched receſs, on the right-hand, i in the ſame 
room; having, in the floor of it, a ſort of well, or trap, ſtill left 


open, 
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pen, and remaining entire, which was manifeſtly made for the 
purpoſe of letting priſoners down into the dungeon, without open- 
ing the door. The intended uſe of it cannot be miſtaken: for this. 
- range well,.. and. excavation in the wall; could never have been 
deſigned: either for a fire-place, or for drawing up beams ; be- 
cauſe there is a ſolid arch in the wall over head at the top, and: 
not the leaſt perforation. for letting out ſmoke ;. and, becauſe 
there is no room for turning of beams, to be drawn up, at the 
bottom... It is very remarkable alſo, that this trap,. which is of. 
large dimenſions; was not only incloſed on the three ſides with. 
the wall, but alſo by large ſlabs of ſtone, on the fide next the 
dungeon, leaving only juſt room. enough at bottom for the pri- 
ſoners to oreep into their: diſmal'priſoh, 

Ix this wretched. vault was alſo a. flue, at D. for the c con 
veyance of air, as at Canterbury. | 

THERE Was, befides the dungeon and* room over it, a third: 
room above, in this tower; the dimenfions-of which, as of the 
others, are as ſet down in the plan. 

(4) is an. entrance now forced through the wall; but there 
manifeſtly never was any. here originally. | £ 

Ar G0. adjoining to a * room (C) is the principal ſtaĩr 
ceaſe. 

AnD at (J), a. magnificent: large window ;: the only one on- 
the ground floor; yet ſuch an one, that the caftle: never could 
be a place of ſtrong defence, at any period, whilſt it exiſted. - 

Ar (f), is a great fire-hearth;. the chimney of which is, in 
the-ufual manner, concealed. in the wall z. and. near: adjoining i is 
a loop at (o). 

Cons1DERING, therefore, the near adjoining ſttuation of the 
dungeon, at one end; and the fine window, beſpeaking ſtatelineſs, 
at the other; and the great length of this room, in proportion. 


w the te it is en there was. r N wall at (J). 
Ex o 


M Scha- 1 „ © 17 

> FRb If this mch is an arched civics 10 che room t 

* whoſe dimenſions are given in the Plan. ee S101 
Ap here, at (m), is a ſquare receſs in the TRY like a very 


Aarge cup⸗board, which, I confeſs, I do not know how to ac- 
count for,” and therefore I leave it as a matter of itiveſtigation 


«for others. The proportions of this room, and its want of air 


and light, "ſeem to indicate that it was only a vault for ſtores. 
8⁰ alſo was the lower part of the great room (A), between 


the ridge of rock and (np); it having only loop- holes. Vet 


here was, at (g), as far as I was able to coriclude, a well for 
water: and near to it a ſort of gallery in the wall. I am per- 
ſuaded, however, there muſt originally have been another well 


ſomewhere, in one of the apartments (B or C). 


and beginning to become obſolete. There are alſo two great 


Azove was 4-moſt magnificent hall; the walls of which are 
till entire. It was, 6 feet 10 inches in length, and 36 feet 
9 inches in breadth,; and has great arched windows, like thoſe 
in cathedral churches, of a magnitude and form that was not 
introduced at all in the walls of caſtles till after the time of 
Edward the Firſt; nor allowed to be placed in any ſuch manner 
as here, till the cautious modes of defence were laid aſide, 


doors, at (h h).: it could, therefore, certainly, never have been 
conſidered as any defenfible part of the building. And it is 
remarkable, that it is fo. contrived, as to be quite detached from 
all the ether apartments; having no communication therewith, 

except merely by a ſmall arched.door-way.at (q); fo that this 


defenceleſs part might, in caſe of . , be quite ſhut out. 


and cut off from the reſt. 
Wnar the other apartments in this 8 the tories 


above were, cannot now be accurately aſcertained. 


. Fi6;/LXV. repreſents the remains of the Eaſt fine, 48 i. 
now appears; where (a) is the door of entrance: (b h) ſhew the 
| two 


| Vet. VT. PL XVII o 344. 
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two great doors'of the great hall; and (w) a low arched door- 
way, in a projecting part of the building, not repreſented'in the 
plan, which led, through an exceeding thick wall, down to the 


vaults beneath; and under Fig. LXV: are ſketches of two of the 


other windows, on the Welt ſide of fthe Hall, on a larger ſcale, for 
the ſake of ſhewing more nearly the form of their conſtruction. 


Such was the ſtrange mixed ſtyle of architeQure, with which 


ended the ancient mode of Reſidence in Fe, propgly io 
called. | 


IT would far execed the limits.of his 8 to deſeribe pars 
ticularly the ſtill more extenſive and noble piles of this age. As 
Kenelworth Cafile, the greater part of which was built by John of 
Gaunt, excepting. the old edifice called Cæſar's Tower (probably 
erected in the time of Henry the Firſt) and part of the walls; War- 
WICK Cofile, built by Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in 
- the time of Richard the Second; and Alnwick Caſtle, in N orthum- 
berland, the moſt Tuperb of all, huilt chiefly by Henry de Percie, 
and his immediate ſucceflor, i in the reigus of Edward the Second 
and Third; but having, as at Kenelworth, a few ancient buildings, 
not only of the time of the Conqueſt but of Saxon times. And 
if it did not exceed the limits I have propoſed ; yet it would be 
to little purpoſe, to inſert ſuch deſcriptions : for although theſe 
noble ſtructures are more magnificent, and nearer approaching 
to a reſemblance of Windſor itſelf ; yet they have fewer charac- 
teriſtick aud ſtriking marks of the introduction of the Edwardian 
ſtyle in building, than theſe ſmaller ſtructures of inferior dignity : 


and the old remains of ancient grandeur, are ſo overwhelmed 


with modern magnificerice and elegance, as hardly to be diſ- 
cerned. Even at Kenelworth, the additions made by the. mag- 
nificent Earl of Leiceſter, in the time of Elizabeth, Prevent the 
perceiving clearly what the condition of the building was in the 


: Y | time 
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time of Edward the Third : and at Warwick, the ſplendid. re- 
parations and embelliſhments of Sir Foulk Greville, in the time 
of James the Furſt, perplex the painful Autiguary exceedingly z 
whereas the two caſtles of Harewood and Spofford (which I 
have juſt deſcribed) manifeſtly remain, as to the diſpoſition of 
the apartments, nearly in the ſtate they originally were. 
NEAREsT to theſe, in the exhibition of original antiquity 
of architecture, is Naworth caſtle, in Cumberland, which there 


| 1s the greateſt reaſon to believe was built by Ranolph de Dacre, 


in the reign of King Edward the Third, and of which Mr, 
Pennant has given us a moſt curious account, publiſhed in Mr. 
Groſe's Antiquities. It has ſtill more of the aukward attempt 
of introducing convenience and magnificence; and ſtill leſs of 
the cautious proviſions for munition and nen chan thoſe 


I have referred to. 


To theſe venerable piles ſucceeded the faba Houſes; Man- 


fions adorned with turrets, and battlements.z but utterly in- 


capable of defence, except againſt a rude mob, armed with 
clubs and ſtaves, on whom the gates might be ſhut; yet ſtill 
| manſions almoſt quite devoid of all real elegance, or comforta- 


ble convenience, and fitted only to entertain an herd of retainers, 
wallowing in licentiouſneſs. At the fame time, however, they 
diſcover marks of ceconomy and good management, which 
enabled their hoſpitable lords to ſupport ſuch rude revels, and 
to keep up their ſtate, even better than many of their more re- 
fined ſucceflors. 
Or theſe buildings, one of the moſt perfect and moſt cu- 
ricus, now remaining, is Haddon-houſe, in Derbyſhire, belong- 
ing to his Grace the Duke of Rutland: caſtellated and em- 


battled, in all the apparent forms of regular defence ; but yet 
really 
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really without the leaſt means of reſiſtance, even in its original 
couſtruction. | 

Ir was formerly the ſeat of the Vernons; ; who, Camden ſays “, * 
were not only an ancient, but a very famous family m thoſe 
parts; inſomuch that Sir George Vernon knight (living in 
| Camden's time) for his magnificence, for his kind reception of 
all good men, and for his great hoſpitality, gained the name of 
King Pe, among the vulgar. By his ſecond daughter 
Dorothy, married in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
to Sir John Manners, ſecond fon of Thomas the firſt Earl of 
Rutland, the great inheritance of this. family came into that of 
Manners ; and, in 1641, was at laſt united with the Earldom. 

Tux high turrets of this manſion ſtand proudly towering 
on a rock, in the midſt of thick woods, and in a moſt beauti- 
ful fituation, looking down upon the river Mye, which winds 
along the valley, at a great depth beneath. It has undergone 
fewer alterations, and retains more curious veſtiges of the reſi- 
dence of an old Engliſh Baron, and exhibits more manifeſt indi- 
cations of. the ancient mode of life, than any nn I ever 
faw. 

Arx the firſt approach], you aſcend a ſteep hill, which an horſe 
can hardly climb, and which continues quite to the great arched 
gate-way that forms the entrance ; this is directly under an 
high tower, and ſeems originally to have had double gates. 

_ From hence you paſs into a large ſquare court, entirely ſur- 
rounded by the apartments, and paved with flat ſtones ; but you 
afcehd it, at the corner, by a flight of angular ſteps, juſt 
within the gate, in ſuch a_manner, that it is impoſſible to have 
admittance otherwiſe than on foot ; and no horſe or carriage 
could ever approach the door of the houſe, 


* 


1 Camden, p. 494. 
1 Axrrkr 
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AFTER crofling this court, you come to a ſecond flight of 
ſteps; which lead up directly to the great porch, under a-ſmall- 
tower: on pafhng through which; you find yourſelf, behind the 


Akreen of the great hall. A room, that moſt undoubtedly was 


originally conſidered as the only publick: dining room, for the 
lord and, his gueſts; and indeed, (after them), for the whole 
family: for, in tracing the ancient apartments, there appears 
manifeſtly to have been none beſides of ſufficient e for 


either the one purpoſe or the other. 


Tk proviſion made, in the adjoining offices, for the conve- 
nience, aud attendance, of the en ſervants of the houſhold, 


is very curious. 


O the left hand of the great ow of entrance; dre gh be 
hind the hall ſkreen, are four large door ways, with high. 
pointed arches; extending, in a row, the whole breadth, of the 
hall; and facing the upper end. 

Tux firſt of · theſe, ſtill retains its ancient t doo of Nang oak; 
with a little wicket in the middle, juſt big enough to put a 
trencher in or out; and. was clearly the butler's ſtation: for the 


room within ſtill retains, a vaſt old cheſt of oak, with diviſions 


for bread ; a large old cupboard, for cheeſe; and'a number of 


- ſhelves, for butter. 


Bes1DEs, out of this apartment (which | is itſelf e and 
ſeparate from all the reſt of the houſe), is a paſſage, down ſteps, 
to a large vaulted room, arched with ſtone, and ſupported by 
pillars, like the crypt of a church; which, though very light, 
and airy, was cool, and meifeſtly deſigned for the beer cellar; 
there being ſtill remains of a raiſed, low benching, of ſtonework 
all around, ſufficient to hold a prodigious number of caſks; and a 
neat ſtone drain, all along before it, underneath, to carry away 
any droppings. | | 


. 


THROUGH 
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TaRouUGH this great arched room, is alſo another paſſage, 

to what was obviouſly the brew-houſe, and bake-houſe ;" 
where are remains he * vaſt coppers, an and 
ovens. 5 — 
NxAR adjoining are ſtore · rooms; ; for corn, and malt; and 
| a communication, from thence, with the outſide of the build- 
ing, for bridging in of ſtores. Bat, in all other reſpects, this 
whole ſuite of offices was quite unconnected with the other 
offices; and had no kind of communication, either with them, 
or with the reſt of the manſion, except by the door of entrance, 
near the hall, in which is the little wicket. . wy 

Tux ſecond pointed arch, next to the buttery, and fieing 
the hall in like manner, is the entrance of a long narrow paſ- 
ſage, leading with a continued deſcent, - to the great kitchen ; 
and having, in the mid-way, an half-door, ' or hatch, with a 
broad ſhelf on the top of it, whereupon to place diſhes; to 
which, and no farther, the ſervants in waiting were to have 

acceſs. | | 

1n the kitchen, are il remaining two vaſt fire places, with 
irons for a prodigious number of ſpits; ſtoves; great double 
ranges of dreſſers; large chopping blocks; and a maſſy wooden 
table, holl out into a ſort of baſons, by way of kneading 
troughs ft ry. In the floor are ſeveral great iron rings, by 
which large ſtones were lifted -up, that gave entrance 'to the 
drains. And adjoining to the kitchen, are numerous apart- 
ments, (far more than I have been able to ſpecify with ſufficient 
accuracy in the plan) by way of larders &c; all kept as dit- 
tinctly annexed to this part of the offices, as thoſe belonging to 
the buttery were to it. 

Tux next, (being the third of the great pointed arches, be- 
hind the ſkreen, at the bottom of the hall), opens merely into one 
very ſmall, vaulted room, unconnected with any other; that 

was 
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was clearly the wine cellar : which (according to the frugality 
"and ideas of early times, when wine was conſidered merely as | 
a cordial, and dram) needed to be but ſmall. 

Tas fourth great arch is at the bottom of a great fteep 
ſtair · caſe, quite diſtin from the grand ſtair-caſe of the houſe ; 
and leading up to a prodigious variety of ſmall apartments; 
which, both from their number, and ſituation, ſeem to have 
bee deligned for the reception of gueſts, and numerous re- 
tajners : there being others, of a ſtill inferior ſort, in the reſt 
of the houſe, for ſervants ; eſpecially in the range of building 
| te to the great door of the hall. 

Such was the uſe of theſe four great arches behind the hall 
1{kreen. And, if it may be allowed to indulge a little extent of 
imagination, we. may with great propriety conceive, that 
were the ſtations of the Butler, the Clerk. of the kitchen, the + 
Cellerer, and the Chamberlain or Steward of tho houſhold, of 
this great family. | 

Tae proviſion for the officers and e being ſo great, 
we ſhall yet find, here, as in all very ancient manſions, that the 
apartments of the Lord of the caſtle (or what we ſhould now 
call the ſtate apartments) were very few in number, and little 
adequate to the reſt, according to our modern and more refined 

ideas. 
| Tur great hall of entrance, juſt deloribed, was the only 
large apartment for dining. At the upper end remains the 
raiſed floor, where the table. for the lord, and his. principal 
gueſts, was placed: and along all one fide of the hall, and alſo 
over the ſkreen at the lower end, is a gallery, ſupported by pil- 
lars; from whence (when the lord and his company had re- 
tired to the apartments above, and the inferior part of the fa- 
* had ſupplied thei places), the courtly gueſts, and their 


| hoſ- 
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hoſpitable hoſts, occaſionally beheld the revels; and might ſur- 
vey the Jovial crew below; who, according to the old diſtich, - 


Made it merry: in the hall, 
„ When beards wagged all.“ 


" FRroM this great hall, at the upper end, in the corner, on 
the left hand, are two paſſages: one opening upon the terraſſes 
in the garden, . inviting” the gueſts to refreſh themſelves; and 
the other leading to the mou ene; and the principal apart- 
ments above. 

Tuis ſtaircaſe is Sine of large blocks of thinsy which can: 
hardly be ſaid to be either jointed, or joined; and from the 
top of it, on the right, you enter what we ſhould now call 
a drawing room, hung with arras, and having a large bow 
window as the only light to it, at one corner; and a little door, 
at another, behind the arras, leading into the gallery juſt men- 
tioned, which goes round two ſides of the hall. This room, 
however, (whatever name we might now give it) was called the 
dining room, and: probably had that epychintion, . becauſe the - 
Lord of the Manſion did, even originally, on ſome particular 
ocaſions, Bere entertain a few-of his Viſitors of high dignity ' 
and rank; and becauſe aftertvards, in latter ages, it became more 
commonly appropriated: to that purpoſe, when a greater diſtinc- - 
tion was ordinarily made between the gueſts. TIL 

On the left of the paſſage, at the head of the great 'ſtairs,-. 
you aſcend again by five or fix enormous ſemicircular ſteps - 
(framed of ſolid maſſes of timber, as ill joined as the ſtone - 
ſteps) to a fine long gallery, 1 10 feet in length, and 17 in 
width; which is now all wainſcotted, in a curious manner, 
with fine oak, the freeze being adorned with boars heads, 2 
iles, and roſes. This wainſcotting, though en in compari- 


ſon 
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ſon of the Antiquity of the houſe, is yet becbeul, 1 in theſe 
elays, very ancient; and conveys an excellent idea of the mag- | 
nificence of the intermediate ages. There is a great ſquare re- 
ceſs, in the midſt of the gallery, of 15 feet (by 12; beſides ſe- 


veral great bow windows: and the whole pitts one very much 
in mind of the galleries, in the old palaces in France, ſo of- 


ten mentioned by Sully, and the French hiſtorians. 

Fon this gallery, towards the further end, is a Thort paſ- 
ſage, with an aſcent of four or ſive aukward ſteps, leading to 
what might be called my lord's parlour ; it having been obvi- 
ouſly a ſort of private apartment, deſtined to his uſe; from 
whence is a paſſage, behind the arras, through large, ill-framed 
folding doors, to a flight of ſtone ſteps, that lead down to the 


chief terraſs in the garden. The freeze and cornice of this room 


are ſtately; but very rude; formed of plaiſter, and adorned 
with peacoks, and boars heads, alternately. 

FroM this room you. paſs forward into a ſecond ; which | 
ſeems, from its ornaments, and the whole diſpoſition of it, to 
have been originally a ſort of private dining room; or keeping 


room; but it was not large enough to entertain a number of 


gueſts. It may poſſibly, however, in latter ages, have been 
uſed as a bed chamber: and therefore I will not preſume to de- 
cide any thing poſitively with regard to it. The freeze of this, | 
like the former, is of plaiſter, not deſerying the name of 3 
co; and is adorned with coats of arms, and with the two 
creſts, peacocks, aud boars heads: and over the chimney, by 
way of ornament, is an enormous large baſs- relief, of the ſame 
clumſy compoſition, repreſenting Orpheus charming the beaſts. 
Tunoven this room is one other, which ſeems to have been 
a bed chamber; out of which 1s a ſmall wipding ſtaircaſe, in 
a turret, going up to the N and down to the ground. 


ALL 
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Ai theſe rooms, except the gallery, were hung with looſe 
ain a great part of which ſtill remains: and the doors were 
concealed, every where, behind the hangings ; ſo that the ta- 
peſtry was to be lifted up, to paſs. in or out; only for conve- 
nience, there were great iron hooks (many of which are ſtill 
in their places), by means whereof it might occaſionally be held 
back. The doors being thus concealed, nothing can be con- 


| ceived more ill faſhioned than their workmanſhip : few of them 


fit at all cloſe; and wooden bolts, rude bars, and iron n are 
in general their beſt and only faſtenings. 

BEsrnxs the gallery, the dining room, and theſe threa 8 
ments, there were only #2wo others; and thoſe but ſmall ones 
which could be ſaid to belong at all to the principal ſuite. 
Tuxsx two were entered, through a ſort of cloſet, at the fur- 
ther corner of the dining room (or drawing room), and at the 
end of the furthermoſt of them was a flight of narrow, ſteep, 
ſtone ſteps, leading down into the great court, near a lou 
arched vault that forms the entrance to the chapel. 

Ox of theſe apartments, however, is very remarkable; hav- 
ing an odd cornice, with a deep quadruple freeze, three or four 
feet in depth, if not more, formed of plaiſter, and adorned 
with a running foliage of leaves and flowers, in four .compart- 
ments, like bands, or fillets, one above another, The room is 
hung with atras, as the others are; but, from a quaint fort 
of neatneſs, appearing in the whole of it, more than in them, 
Jam much inclined to call it my lady's chamber. There is, be- 
hind the tapeſtry, the door I mentioned, leading to the ſteep 
flight of narrow ſteps, which deſcend into the great court, not 
far from the arch belonging to the chapel, and which gave her 
an opportunity of going thither, rather a nearer way than the reſt 


of the ene mal 'without \<raſling fo-mueh . an as court, 
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AL the reſt of this great pile of building (containing anot 


large ſquare court, beſides that we have been ſpeaking of) is filled 
with ſmall, wiling apartments, not one of which deſerves de- 


ſcription ; but which form a labyrinth, almoſt as inextricable as 
that-of Crete; and which could be of no uſe, but to _ a 


"Ih . hoſt of dependants, retainers, and ſervants. 


Con we now to the Chapel, which is not leſs curious than 


1 the reſt,” Its entrance is from the firſt great court, under a low, 
+Mharp-pointed arch, looking more like the entrance of a cellar 


than that of a place of worſhip, and leading to a fort of anti- 
chapel, very low m height, and that. has not a much better 


appearance, To this was no approach by any covered paſlage ; 
nor was there any ſach approach to any gallery in it; no not 


even for the lord or lady; but, according to the rough hardineſs 
of the times, and climate, they were all to trudge, in fair wea- 


ther or foul, through the open court ; only the lady had, as juſt 
deſcribed, a nearer way of going than the reſt. 

Tur chapel itſelf, has, at. the entrance, two fide iſles, di- 
vided from the body by pillars and pointed arches, like a church : 
and in one of them are many long oaken benches, for the do- 
meſticks; the other fide ifle being taken up, with the pulpit, 


the deſk, the ancient organ loft, and the ſtairs leading to them. 


Tax organ“ is now removed; but the wainſcotting of the 
loft, all edged with burniſhed gold, like that of the pulpit, and 
deſk, and ſeats for the family, ſtill remain. 


Tuxsz ſeats. for the family, conſiſted of two large high pews, 
on each ſide the body of the chapel, reaching from the mid- 


dle nearly as far as the altar; and were 0 _— to hold 
an „ . ; 101 


I call it the organ ; but moſt ky it was rather originally hin as at 
Knowle, what ſhould properly be called a pair of Rigols, or Regals, : 
: N 
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In the great windows, over the altar, and on each fide, are 
ſome good remains of painted glaſs. And in this chapel (which 
{ never ſaw in any private chapel before) is an old ſtone Font, in- 
dicating the numerous tribe of dependants once here reſident ; 
and inducingone to conclude, that the extraordinary privilege of 
having the ſolemn rite of baptiſm adminiſtered, - was for ſpecial 
reaſons indulged, by the ordinary, in very Fg times, to this 
private chapel *. 

THERE remains alſo a nich, and baſon Shot holy water, by 
the fide of the altar. 

I nave already obſerved, that this great houſe contains two 
large courts. Both of them are embattled, and ſurrounded with 
many turrets, and projecting bows: and they have a communi- 
cation with each other, by means of the paſſage behind the hall 
ſkreen. The ſecond court has alſo another great arched gate- 
way, as well as the firſt ; but not much leſs difficult of acceſs 
to any carriage or beaſt, | 

Havins hitherte carefully forborn to refer to any plan, to 
avoid as much as poſſible all perplexity and interruption, in the 
deſcription, of this curious remain of antiquity ; I ſhall now, in 
order to be better underſtood, ſubjoin the beſt I can deviſe, to 
illuſtrate what has been ſaid. It is not indeed quite ſo exact as 


I could wiſh, being drawn only from the eye, and in ſome de- 
gree from memory; but is particular enough, in all the moſt 


. * Therite of adminſtering baptiſm, was eſteemed ſo ſacred by the ancient 
Ritual, that it was, together with that of burial, the diſtinQive mark, in general, 
of a Church fully conſecrated : inſomuch that lord Coke informs us (2 Inſt. 363) 
that when the queſtion at law was, whether ſuch a ſacred building were a church, 
or a chapel belonging to the mother church; the iſſue to be tried was, merely whe- 
ther it had a font, and burying place; for if it had the adminiſtration of ſacra- 
ments, and ſepulture, it was judged in law a church, 
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material parts, to convey -a true idea of the whole deſign, and 
arrangement of this ancient ſtructure. And although the mea- 
ſures of the ſeveral rooms are not perfectly true, yet they are 
near enough to the real proportions, in 'all the principal apart- 
ments, to anſwer to the appearance which they make. As to 
the others, (which, as I before obſerved, form a perfect laby- 
rinth), they are by far too numerous, too perplexed, and too 
ſmall, to afford an opportunity of making any exact plan, with- 
out ſuch vaſt labour beſtowed, as would be to little purpoſe; 
fince, after all, no uſeful information could be derived from a 
more perfect knowledge of their aukward confuſed proportions 
and diſpoſition. On this account therefore, I have moreover, in 
order to illuftrate, with the leſs trouble, what has been ſaid, 
in one and the ſame plan, in ſome parts, (which will be ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed), confined the repreſentation to the apart- 
ments on the ground; and in others, to 2hoſe+ above ; knowing 
there can be no loſs of information, in conſequence of. my ſo 
doing; for thoſe left undeſcribed, either above or below, are 
ſuch little neſts of rooms, as not to be worth the leaſt notice. 

In Fig. LXVI (A) ſhews the place of the great arched gate 
way, -under an high tower'; forming the firſt entrance ; on the 
brow of a ſteep hill. 8 

(ss) the angular, ſteps, at the corner; by whichyou aſcend 
into the great court. 

(a) the ſecond flight of fteps, and the porch of the houſe, 
under another tower. 

(b) the great hall; having no rooms either above it, or un- 
derueath. The dotted line repreſents the ſituation of the gallery, 
and ſkreen : and at the lower end, are the four great pointed 


ſtone arches, marked (1), (2), (3), and (4). 
| | Ne 2. 
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N' (1). leads to the buttery (5), having a door with a ſmall 


wicket window. 

(6.) (6.) is the great cellar, | 

(7.) C.) Tux offices for brewing and baking. 

Ne (2). leads to the great kitchen at (8). 

(10. 10. 10. 10.) are offices belonging to it; but having more 
diviſions than can be here repreſented. 

Ne (3). leads to the ſmall inſulated wine cellar. 

ALL theſe Apartments are either upon the ground, or. partly 
under it ; and above them are the numerous ſmall rooms for re- 
tainers, to which the ſtaircaſe leads from the great arch at Ne (4), 
and of which it would be almoſt impoſſible to give any plan. 

Ar the other end of the great hall, near the corner, at (e), 
are the principal ſtairs, leading to the grand apartments; juſt 
by the entrance to which, is a paſſage leading ſtreight forwards 
to the terraſs (zz). 

On aſcending this ſtnircaſs on the right hand, is the Dining 
room (d); (or, as we ſhould now call it, the drawing room) ;; 
having only one bow window in a corner. 

On the left hand, is the Great Gallery (e). 

. (f) is the parlour : from whence is a ſhort flight of ſteps, 
down to the terraſs, at (p). 

(g) is the ſecond private apartment, which may have been. 

_ uſed, in different ages, for various purpoſes. 
AnD (h) was another chamber. | 
ALL theſe rooms are aſcended to by the great ſtairs ; but have 

no chambers over them, except mere garrets in the roof; nor 

any apartments, except.vaults, under them, on account of the 
continual and quick riſing of the hill, from (Z. 1). to (2. " 

(1) 1s a Cloſet, out of the dining room. 


AND 


- 
* 
1 
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* Anp (k) and (I) are what I call the Lady's apartments; from 


whence is the ſteep ſtair-caſe, at (q), near the arch . to 
the chapel, at (n). 


(m) ſhews the ſituation of the chapel. 


AND (000) are a number of offices, and ſmall rooms ; to 
which there are various diſtinct ſtair-caſes from the court. 


(B). is the great arched gate way, belonging to the ſecond 


court, 


Firs. LXVII. repreſents the door of the great porch, leading 
into the hall; with the two ſhields of arms, over it, carved in ' 
ſtone. The one containing thoſe of Vernon (which are fretty), 
and the other thoſe of Fulco de Pembridge, Lord of Tong in 
Shropſhire, whoſe daughter and heireſs Iſabel married Sir Richard 


Vernon, and- brought a great additional eſtate into the family : : 
theſe properly are Barry of fix, Or and Azure. | 


Fid. LXVIII. ſhews the deſign of the old wainſcotting of 
oak, in the great gallery. The arms and devices of which, 
prove that it was put up after the houſe came into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sir John Manners ; and before the title of Earl of Rut- 
land deſcended to that branch of the family. The arms are re- 
preſented fig. LXIX. | 

Tux ancient garden of this great houſe is but ſmall ; conſiſt- 
ing entirely of terraſſes, placed one above another: cach having 

a ſort of ſtone baluſtrade. At the end of one of theſe terraſſes 
is an arbour : upon another a ſort of ſmall bowling- green “: and 
from the lowermoſt, which runs along the ſide of the houſe, 
(XX) is a ſteep deſcent, of ſome hundred ſteps, down to the 
river. The higheſt terraſs runs from (2) 2 parallel with 
the loweſt. 


SUCH 

| # There was another great bowling green, far hoon the houſe, at a diftance i in 
the park; and a third ſtill more modern one, has been formed, higher up the hill, 
ſupported by walls, built round it, like a fort of hanging * and having a 
large 
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". 1 was Haddon houſe, with its environs. And much it is 


to be wiſhed, by every lover of antiquities, that this princely 
habitation may never come ſo far into favor, as to be mo- 
dernized: leaſt the traces of ancient times and manners, which 
are now ſo rarely preſerved in this country, any where, ſhould 
be utterly loſt alſo here. 

 NoTnrinG can convey a more compleat idea of ancient modes 
of living, than is to be obtained on this ſpot. Many great 


dwellings, which formerly helped to preſerve the ſame ideas, are 


now quite raſed, and gone: and others are only heaps of ruins; 
ſo far maimed, that it requires much attention to make out or 
comprehend, what they once in any degree Were, or to under- 
ſtand any thing of their original plan. 

Vr, when once illuſtrated by ſuch a dere remain as Had - 
don, even ſuch old ruins as thoſe of the biſhop of Lincoln's 
palace, at Lincoln, convey to us ideas of exactly the ſame kind 
of ſplendid. hoſpitality, ſupported by, and conducted with the 
ſame” ſort of oeconomy. So alſo did the remains of Ely Houſe, 
in Holbourn, when ſtanding; although ſuch alterations had 
been made there, in latter times, as might prevent an unexpe- 
rienced obſerver from diſcovering the veſtiges of the ancient 
ſplendid ſtyle of living in ſuch palaces. 

Tuis odd mode of building, conſiſting of a vaſt aukward aſſem- 
blage of a prodigious number of ſmall apartments, with few good 

ones for comfort and convenience; but with great proviſion for 


a noble diſplay of hoſpitality ; had for one of the laſt ſpecimens of 


it (though in a much improved ſtyle) the old part of the palace 


large ſummer-houſe adjoining : hut neither of theſe are worth giving any particular 
account of. The proſpect from thence is indeed fine: but they have nothing to re- 
commend them as objects of attention to the curious, in any other teſpect. The 
great park that belonged to this bouſe has been deſtroyed, and the land has been 
page up, within theſe twelve years, 
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at Koowle'* in Kent 3; at preſent the ſeat of his grace the Duke 

of Dorſet ; but originally built by Thomas Bourchier, Archbi- | 
-ſhop of Canterbury, about the time of Edward the Fourth; and 
improved by the Archbiſhops Morton, and Marhams in the 

reigns of Henry the Seventh and Eighth. . a 


AFTER it ſoon followed the magnificent regular 8 
lar buſes: ſuch as that ar Cowdry in Suſſex; one of the moſt 
perfect of the kind, even excluſive Hef later improvements; and 
as that at Penſhurſt, in Kent, the ancient ſeat of the Sidneys ; 
built in a ruder ſtyle, and more like the original kind of oy 
: dated houſes, from whence its plan was derived, | 


I the midſt of the old hoſpitable ball of this houſe, 
Penſhurſt, ſtill remains the great fire hearth ; with the old = 
of iron, big enough, and ſtrong enough, to hold vaſt piles of 
wood; and almoſt ſufficient, if need ſhould be, to ſuſtain the 
trunk of a tree. Its form is ſketched fig. LXX. 


| Ar the upper end of the hall is a large table, on a raiſed 
| pavement: and there is another ſtill longer on one fide 


1 ſteps, in ſome parts of this houſe, are vaſt blocks of 
ſolid oak: and the floor of the firſt ſtate room, and of many 
others, are formed of huge thick planks of oak; that ſeem ra- 
ther to have been hewn out with an hatchet, or adze, en to 
. have been either ſawn, or planed. 


Tusk kind of ſtructures, were followed by the ſtately build- 
ings of queen Elizabeth's, reign ; whereof we have fine ſpeci- 
mens in Burleigh Houſe, in Lincolnſhire; and in Hardwick 
N Houſe, belonging to his grace the duke of Devonſhire, in Der- 
: byſhire : the latter of which, containing the ſtate W 


3 1 The! improvements and additions made by * Thomas Sackville, Farl of Dorſet, 
in the time of James the Firſt, are carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, from the old 
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fitted up by the Counteſs, of Shrewſbury, for the reception or 
the Queen of Scots, and on account of the deſigned 


nal furniture, to this day; and deſerves to have a large and 
accurate account preſerved of it, as a means of conveying to 
the curious, in times to come, an exact idea of the ancient ſtyle 
of living, and of the manners of that peculiar age. But this 


wt already ſwelled to too large a bulk, to permit me to add 
any detail of that kind. 

. Havins, therefore, mw brought Fe, Ges Hiſtory of the 
Progreſs of ArchiteQure (as far as it relates to caſtles, and noble 
buildings, the ſeats of reſidence of the ancient Barons of Eng- 
land) to a period with which we may more eaſily be made ac- 


| quainted, I ſhall conclude with juſt making a ſhort Eo 
tion of the whole gradual proceſs. 


AnD iſt, we find the idea of grandeur, united with defence, 


ſupported even in the very ſmall, inconvenient, ſtrong Anglo 


Saxon Tower; ſcarce deſerving any better name than that of a 
Magnificent Den; and juſt one remove beyond the Northern 
Dun: and it is curious to mark, how a ſenſe of innate dignity, 
and the ebullitions of vanity, have attended the human mind, 
even in its loweſt Rate of debaſement ; and whilſt confined. by 
every diſadvantage ariſing from the want of art and ſcience. 

2dly, SUccEED,' on the firſt dawn of civilization, the m. 
proved, large, and convenient caſtles of Alfred. 

3dly, To theſe follow the round Norman keeps, erected on 
high artificial mounts; and being indeed (in conſequence of 
Fu by rivited prejudices) a fort of retrogreſſion of military archi- 
tecture, and a return to northern ideas, rather than an W 
ment. But 


Athly, Soon afterwards were introduced the beautiful and noble | 
Towers of Gundulph : the fact ſeeming to be in this, as it has 


Aa often 


viſit of 
Queen Elizabeth, remains in its primitive ſtate, with the origi» ' 


paper (defigned to inveſtigate matters. of ſtill higher antiquity) 


6 dd Sqn e 


often been in many other inſtances, that the conquerors were, 
in point of the er e N of arts and OY ſubdued ad = 
, conquered,  - 
 _gthly, Arrer theſe ſucceed the mixed: kind of Buildingss 
when the architects wantonly availed themſelves of all the fore- 
going inventions, without much taſje or diſcretion, and juſt as 
they pleaſed, or as time and opportunity permitted. 
öthly, AT length came the grand and noble piles of Edward 
the Firſt; manifeſtly derived from the opportunity of ſeeing; 
during the Croiſades, the various refinements and improvements 
jn foreign countries: when at length the idea of the Caſtle was 
nearly ſwallowed up in that of the Palace. 

othly, EDpwWARD III. compleated the idea of the Palace; and 
that of the mere Caſtle began to be loſt. | 

8thly, Soon, therefore, ſucceeded the ſpacious hoſpitable 
Manſion, embattled only for. ornament and containing vaſt 
combinations of ill- matched rooms, put together as if they had 
been added at various times, and by chance. And then at laſt, 

gthly, FoLLoweD the well adorned Regular Palace. 

TuxkskE Nine ſtages ſeem fairly to comprehend all the regular 
fucceſſive alterations, from rude barbarity to civilization. And of 
every one of them we have ſpecimens, that have ſtood, and 
(were it not for the efforts of illiberal and wanton miſchief) are 
likely to ſtand, in this country, in ſome degree like the pyramids 
in Egypt, as laſting monuments of the earlieſt ages: but with 

the inattention and common prejudice of natives, we are too apt 
to think there is nothing worth regarding, or Wee in the 
ſpot where we dwell. 

I sHovLD now cloſe this Paper; but before I "i fo, 1 think 
myſelf under an obligation to attend to a reflection or two, that 
may occur to every Judicious inveſtigator of this ſubject. The 
firſt of theſe is, that the invention of cannon and fire arms was 


one great means of producing the neglect and alteration of the 
ancient 
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ancient mode of fortifying: and the next is, that even during 
the period in which the more ancient caſtles continued in uſe, 
there were alſo certain palaces of reſidence beſides. N 
As to the firſt of theſe remarks, it may be ſaid, that 
whatever the cauſe of the alteration might be, the effect 
was the ſame; and the inveſtigation of this further cauſe, if 
purſued, would only ſhew, ſtill more Wege in what manner 
the various changes came to paſs. . 
Aup with regard to the ſecond: remark, it deſerves to be 
noticed, that although there was indeed occaſionally a reſidence ' 
alſo in palaces, and unfortified houſes ; yet it appears, from 
various paſlages in hiſtory (too numerous to cite on this occa- 
ſion) that there was, moreover, as frequently, in the ſame ages, 
an occaſional reſidence in theſe very caſtles. | 
Tun Reſidence of Gregory the Great, in the caſtle of Duna- 
| deer, in Scotland “. ? 
Tu Reſidence of King Edgar, at Corfe Caſtle, in Dorſet- 
ſhire: the Reſidence of Queen Elfrida and her ſon Egelred, after- 
wards in the ſame caſtle +, 
TRE birth of Edward the Second, in the caſtle of Caernar- 
von (where the very room is ſtill ſhewn in which he was 
born 1). 

Tux birth of Henry the Fifth, in the caſtle of nen 
when his father was duke of Hereford, and reſided there (at 
which place his cradle 1s ſtill preſerved). 

Tur birth of Henry the the Seventh in the caſtle of Pem- 
broke 9. 

Tux entertainment of Richard the Second, with all due | 

marks of Royalty, in the caſtle of Rudland; and in he Keep of 


* Boetius, lib. X. p. 213. + Holinſhed, vol. I. part IL P. 162. 
5 Holinſhed, vol. III. fol. 282. | Y Stow, p. 471. N ; by 
| Aa 2 | the 
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the caſtle of Flint; Juſt before his ſurrenderlng-/bieſalf to 
Henry the Fourth, as related by Froiffart, Holinſhed, and 
Stow *; concerning which Froiffart expreſſly: ſays; that King 
Richard was in Ihe dungeon, or Keep, when the Earl of Derby 
ſent the firſt meſſage to him; and gives a moſt eurious account” 
of the ceremony of ſending two Knights to open the-outward 
gate, to admit the Earl; and adds how ſecute Richard was 
againſt all attempts before he had conſented to do ſoo 
Arp the abode: of Henry the Fourth; in the caſtle 'of Ponte- 


frat; at the time Archbiſhop Scroop was n ee 


and beheaded +. 


. ALL theſe W may be alledged, among n others, 
as proofs, of this fact. 1 ] 


Tux curious account alſo, given by M. FEW of the fat: 


of Owen Glendur . in Wales; who was a Chieftain of great 


power, in the time of Henry the Fourth, deſerves Wyo: m. 
tioned on this oecaſion. 4 

. AND. it may be added, that the: 5 * egal 2 
venerable Archbiſhop Uſher, even ſo late as the time of 
Charles I. in Torfeckan Caſtle, in Ireland, (whereof a curious 
plan is given in the Louthiana 9); and the numerous ſmall 
caſtles remaining at Carling ford, and Dundalk|\|, in the fame 
Kingdom, are remarkable inſtances of the continuance of the 
cuſtom of dwelling in firong fortreſſes, kept up much longer in 


* Holinſhed, vol. III. fol. 509. it part II. chap. 241—Stow, 322. 
See alſo a very curious accouht vf this matter in Pennvit's Tour in Wales, p. 46. 


+ According to the account t given us s of this wanna! in Drake 5 wt. 4 | 
of York. . . 8 | 4 Jil . R 


1 Pennant's Tour in Wales, b. 96 % 0 911 11.6% | 
F Part II. plate 20. K 
The Louthiana, part II. p. be 
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that country than in England, in conſequence of its continuing 
much longer in an uncivilized ſtate “. 

Wear the ſtyle of building was, in the Palaces in uſe, in the 
times coeval with the Caſtles we have been deſcribing, appears 
from the remains of thoſe at Weſtminſter, and at Eltham. 


Ir is a fact little adverted to, that the greater part of the 


Royal apartments at Weſtminſter, and indeed of the whole 


Palace, is ſtill ſtanding; and that the Great hall was the place 
| where the Kings of England frequently dined, on all publick 

occaſions, as well as on that of their — ; and was con- 
ſidered merely as the common ball of the Palace, till the long 
continuance of the courts of Juſtice there affixed a more ſacred 
idea to the place; although they at firſt fat in that room, merely 
as following the king's Perſon ; the judges of the courts being 
conſidered as a part of his uſual attendants +. 


Tar 


— 


— 


* There is FUR ta to de) that ; in 3 to render che dwelling in 
the Round Norman Keeps more convenient; when their dimenſions were made 


very large ( as at York, Lincoln, and Tunbridge) that there was ſubſtituted, 
in lieu of the mere open well, in the centre, a ſort of ſmall open Court, with walls 


and windows all round : and this may be concluded the rather, becauſe, at York, 
the mouth of the well, for water, is not in the middle of the area, fo as to have 
been diretly 1 in the centre of the well, or area, for air and light, but on one ſide, 
as if it were originally in ſome one of the ſmall apartments into which the lower 
floor might be divided: and the A pee the remains of the mouth of that at 
Tiekhill is in the ſame ſituation. 


+ It appears evidently, even from the words of Magna Chains, . H. III. c. 17. 
that the Court of Common Pleas was by no means then firſt eſtabliſhed; but that 
it only was uſed, before that time, to follow the King's dan, whetd-ever he was 
| rchdegt, as a part of his train, 


* P y 
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Tur great hall, at Eltham, ane buile by Edward TI, 
was alſo the common dining-hall of that palace; and i is, in 
point of magnificence and unpoliſhed grandeur, but little in- 
ferior to that at Weſtminſter. More than one parliament was 
held here in the reign of Edward the Third; and in this pa- 
lace that monarch alſo gave a princely reception to John king 
of France, who had been his priſoner. Here alfo the Lords 
and Commons attended him with a petition, to create Richard 
his grandſon Prince of Wales, ifter the death of his father *. 

Tur ſeveral Kings, Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, 
Henry the Sixth, and Henry the Seventh, reſided at this palace 
very much. And it appears (from a record extant in the Office 
of Arms) that even the laſt of them moft commonly dined 
himſelf in the great hall, where his officers alſo had their re- 
ſpective tables +; from whence it may fairly be inferred, that 
his predeceſſors did the ſame. 

I cannor, therefore, conclude this paper, without adding a 
ſhort deſcription of this Room of Royal entertainment, for the 
ſake of connecting the 1dea of the magnificence diſplayed in 
early times, in the more peaceable habitations of our Monarchs, 
with the idea of that diſplayed in their more important fortreſ- 
ſes and ſtrong holds.: and for the ſake alſo of explaining one 


See alſo the preface to Lord Coke's 8th Report; and alſo 8th Report, p. 145. 

A very curious account of the manner in which the reſpeQive diſlinctions be- 
tween the courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas took place; and in which 
their reſpective juriſdictions became eſtabhſhed ; together with a ſair deduction of 
the obvious means whereby-legal buſineſs was gradually drawn from the County | 
courts, and transferred to theſe high courts, re/iding near the King's perſon, 
may be ſcen in.Lord Chief Juſtice Hale's Hiſtory of the Common Law, p. 140. 
142. 160. 152. 159. | | 

* Haſted's Hiſtory of Kent, vol. I. p. 51. Selden on Parliaments, p. 23. 
Cott. Rec. p. 123. and Rym. Foed. vol. IV. p. 422. 423. | 

+ See further Mr. Hafted's Hiſtory of Kent, vol. I. p. 51. (where many curi- 
ous faQs relating to this palace ate collected), and the paſſages there referred ta, 


in Kilburne, Philipott, &c. &c. | ; 
remarkable 


pints as they appeared in 1509, in Mr. Haſted's Haiſtory of Kent. 
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remarkable appearance; namely, that of a ſmall window, at the 
upper end, originally looking out of ſome principal apartment 
into this hall; a window fimilar to which (in imitation of theſe 


Royal halls) exiſted in almoſt all the more private Noble ones, 


for fome centuries. And I the rather wiſh to draw the attention 


of the curious to this window, becauſe its ſituation tends to 


illuſtrate a curious piece of hiſtory, adopted by our great Poet. 
Shakeſpear, and but little underſtood. 

THis Royal Hall at Eltham, is now vulgarly called King John's 
Barn, having been long appropriated tb the ſervice-of huſbandry. . 
Its windows are. light and beautiful ;:4ts roof moſt elegantly- 
wrought; and it was. formerly highly adorned; though many 
of its ornaments are now broken and deſtroyed. The ſkreen, at 
the lower end, running before the offices, was rich; with a: 


gallery over it for. muſick. The two great bow- windows, on 


each ſide of the upper end, in which were placed the ſide- boards, 
are ornamented with moſt beautiful tracery, and are moſt mag-- 
nificent; and all: the windows were obviouſly placed, with 
deſign, in ſuch a manner, as to afford an-oppertunaty of hanging 
arras under them. 

Tur whole room-is 104 feet in length ;: 36 in breadth; and 
has 10 windews on each fide; beſides the bows, which are near 
14 feet in width, and. near 10 in depth. From the ſides of 
theſe bows were the doors into the ſtate apartments of the. 


palace *. 
Fic. LXXI. is a view of the outſide of this hall; ſhewing 


the window of one of the great bows, reſtored in part to its 


original appearance; and alſo the great door of entrance. 
Fi. LXXII. is a view of the inſide; repreſenting the lower- 
end; the ſkreen as far as its ornaments can be aſcertained ; and 
the two other doors behind it, leading formerly to the buttery: 


* There is an excreding curious plan of ſome remains of the offices of this 


and 
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verted Gothic pinnacles, that hung down from Wy" * of 
the roof, and enriched it greatly. _ 


Fid. LXXIII. is an inſide view of ab remaining pen ate 
upper end: ſhewing the place of one of the ſide · boards, in ons © 


of the bow-windows; where alſo was a door communicating 


with the inſide of the palace: and ſhewing moreover the manner 


in which the fide windows were placed, fo as to allow ſpace 
for the arras bapgings occaſionally put up. 


Ap in this part is moſt obſervable the ſmall be tow 
bricked up, at a confiderable height from the floor; for the 


| fake of which I have given this repreſentation; and which 
(as appears upon accurate inſpection) could have no opening 
' outwards to the air, when the palace was ftanding, but muſt 


have been made merely to give a view into the hall; from ſome 


one of the Royal apartments above: a circumſtance that-ſeems 
very odd at firſt fight ; ; but is perfectly confiſtent with what we 
find, upon examization, to have been a rule adhered to in the 
conſtruction of almoſt all the ancient buildings of this kind; 


where vaſt hoſpitality. was intended to be Bop UP, — with | 


great dignity. and magnificence. 


Is Ely Houſe, in Holbourn, juſt r its being pulled 


down, it was diſcovered, that behind the wainſcot, and the 


hangings of the great drawing-room (the ſame room iden- 
tically that had always been a prineipal apartment of the 


houſe), there was a large receſs, like a bow-window, neatly 
wainſcotted with oak, which led merely to a little window, 
juſt, of the ſame ſort as that here "OO looking into the 


great 


and kitchen. Many perſons now living remember this ſæreen 
entire; with the gallery over it for muſick, adorned with a great 
profuſion of otnaments; but theſe are all now gone, and have 
been deſtroyed within theſe few years, as well as the fine in- 
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great hall, directly over the table at the upper end. It had long 
been ſtopped up; and the receſs itſelf was at laſt quite hidden 
behind the wainſcot of the room, and entirely 3 when 
r Gooch fitted it up for the laſt time. 


Ar Penſhurſt, in Kent, again, although the window there 
is now concealed, yet it is obvious there was originally juſt 
ſuch another in the very ſame ſituation, looking into the on 
hall, from the great room above, in that houſe. 


A accurate obſerver will alſo perceive, that the ſame was 
formerly the caſe at Cowdry ; and moſt -probably was ſo at 
Audley End, before the modern great ſtair-caſe was built at 
that end of the hall. Many more might be named, and will 
occur to every perſon who ſurveys, with attention and curio- 
fity, the venerable ſeats of ancient hoſpitality. 


Tusk windows we may therefore be aſſured had their pecu- 
kar uſe; and that uſe ſeems to have been, to give a conſtant 
view, from one of the ſtate apartments above, into the great 
hall; both whilſt the inferior part of the gueſts were aſſembling, 
before the lord of the manſion and perſons of dignity went 
down to the common repaſt; and at other times occafionally, 
when there was any concourſe of people in that apartment. 

Even fo late as the year 1669, when Anthony Wood went 
to Lambeth, to be introduced to Archbiſhop Sheldon, we find 
the Archbiſhop (occaſionally at leaſt) dining in the great Com- 
mon hall, 


Woop, with his uſual minuteneſs, tells us, that be was firſt 
carried into the gallery, where the company for a while enter- 
tained themſelves, till the Archbiſhop came from the Council 
table; and then they all went down with him into the com- 


mon hall, where were divers Biſhops and perſons of quality ; 
. and, 


- 
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and, he adds, there was an high! rablE went acroſs tlie upper 
end of the hall; and tables on eacly fide, as in College halls v. 
Wr find, however, that in 164, the eu greut por ſo- 
näges dining conſtantly in the common hall 8 Henry VII. cer- 
tainiy did av Eltham) was ſomewhat diſuſad: for in a very 
curious Memoir +, giving an acrount of the manner in which 
the Earl! of Woreeſter lived at Ragland Caſtle, before the Civil 
wars, we are informed; chat at Eleven: o'clock the caſtle gates 
were ſhut, and the tables laid; ua in. the dining-room,. and 
| Mres in the hall. At the firſt table ſat the. noble family, and 
; ſuch of the nobility as came. there. At the ſecond table, in 
the dining-room, or great chamber, ſate knights. At the firſt 
table,, in the hall, ſat gentlemen, under. the degree of knights. 
And at the ſecond table, gentlemen. walters and pages. Parti- 
c » Cular care was taken to place the gueſts according to their rank. 
In the middle of each table there ſtood a great falt-ſeller ; and 
it was a mark of diſtinction whether a perſon ſat above or below 

the ſalt J. 

Bur however the mode of the Lord of the manſion himſelf 
dining in the great hall might be altered, as luxury and re- 
finement were introduced; yet the continued uſe of that hoſ- 
pitable apartment, for the reception of numbers of his at- 
tendants, and the near adjoining, fituation of the great cham- 
ber, ſtill preſerve traces of original manners. And the curious 
Scene, introduced by Shakeſpear, in his Life of Henry the 

* Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, p. 222. 
+ Publiſhed in the Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. III. p. res. 
yt How far theſe ideas were carried, even into private life, appears from 4 clauſe 
in' the Will of the famous Bernard Gilpin; for there we find that good man giving 
oe. to his ſueceſſor in the rectory of Houghton, in the time of Queen Elizabeth—1z the 
=. parlour, one long table upon a joined frame, with the form; likewiſe in the hall, three 
tables flanding faſt, at which he uſed to entertain his pariſh, — See Gilpin's Life 


of Gilpin P · 231. ; 
; Eighth, 
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Eighth, may be explained and illuſtrated, by the remains of 


the window in the hall at Eltham; by the remains of the 
ſimilar window, with its claſet, viſible, as I have mentioned, 
within a very few years, in the hall at Ely Houſe; and by 
theſe anecdotes even of later times. 


SHAKESPEAR (who we may be aſſured would: not deſctibe | 
a ſcene incompatible with the cuſtoms: of an age fo near that in 


which he himſelf lived) introduces Dr. Butts, as bringing the 
King to a certain window, to fee the diſhonour done to that 
good man, Archbiſhop Qranmer, by the ſpite and malice of his 
adverſaries: and yet it appears, from Cranmer's diſcourſe with 
the deor-keeper, that he was within the palace; and the ſame 
may be inferred from what Butts ſays to Henry: for when, 
after having told the King, that be awould ſhew his Grace tbe 
ftrange/t fight; Henry had faid, Body o me, aubere is it ? Butts 
inſtantly replied, bluntly, TuzRE, My Lord: The bigb promotion 
of bis grace .of Canterbury, who holds his flate at Aoor, mongſt 
Fur ſuiuante, pages, and faot - boys. And :the King, in concluſion, 
ſays, Draw the curtain clgſe; we ſpall hear more of this anon . 


Now it appears very odd to us, in theſe. more refined and 


modern times, what window it could be, to which Dr. Butts could 
poſſibly bring Henry 8th, to fee what was paſſing in the Hall, or 
any where witbin the palace; eſpecially as that Monarch was 
one, who moſt undoubtedly neither loved trouble, nor could 
bear impextinence, or want of due reſpect. 

From what has been ſaid, however, we may fairly conclude 
how the whole matter was: and that Butts, who was as much 
of a Courtier as any attendant upon the king's perſon, knew 
what he was about, and did not preſume to lead the king aur 
of the royal apartments; nor trouble him to ſtep to any other 


* Shakeſpear's Henry VIII, AR V. Scene II. 


Bb 2 window, 
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window, than that which was conſidered as properly belonging 
to bis Grace, and reſerved for his uſe, on all particular occa- 
fions; and which had generally a curtain drawn before it; 
namely the cloſet window, (ſimilar to this at Eltham) n 
from one of his own ſtate-tooms into the great hall. 
I ua now finiſhed theſe Enquiries : and I wiſh I may be 
as fully underſtood by others, as I think I apprehend the reſult 
of them in my own mind. But ſtill I am ſenſible, much re- 
mains to be done, for the further, more accurate, illuſtration 
of the ſubject. The pains I have taken, and the labour I have 
| undergone (even in theſe flight ſurveys), convinces me how 
difficult it is to obtain accurate obſervations ; and makes me 
the leſs wonder, at the imperfect and ſhort accounts, left us by 
Leland, and Camden, with regard to theſe curious buildings ; 
and the leſs ready to complain of the want of information from 


thoſe curious antiquaries: the defect of which has ſo long occa- 


fioned great miſapprehenſions with regard to the nature of ſuch 
ſtructures; although their remains are ſtill ſo very capable of 
flinging light on hiſtory, and of explaining ancient uſages and 
manners. 

I was not ſufficiently acquainted, even after my moſt di- 
gent enquiries, at the expence of much time and coſt, either 
with Canterbury caſtle, or with that at Tunbridge (notwith- 

ſtanding my utmoſt attention) till my friends had aſſiſted me, 

a ſecond time, with workmen and ladders, to ſurvey the 
Fong ; nor till my worthy friend, Mr. Hooker, the reſpec- 
table proprietor of Tunbridge caſtle, a man of great ingenuity, 
had reviſed, and corrected, in conſequence of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the place, both my ine and notes, with 
regard to the latter. 

Ir is no wonder, therefore, if former antiquaries, who nei- 
ther had any ſuch advantages, nor had beſtowed either ſuch coſt 

| * 
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or time; nor were aware of the importance and curioſity of the 
fubje&; ſhould be miſtaken, and give flight and imperfect ac- 
counts; accounts which it is high time to correct, and ſet 
right; and with regard to which, we muſt (in conſequence of 
the preſent decaying ſtate of theſe ſtructures) receive further: 
information 2 or elſe looſe the opportunity of it: for: ever. 
IMA only to add; that, upon the whole, the Anglo-Saxon, 
Daniſh, and firſt Norman, ſtructures, appear to me to have had 
what may without impropriety be called a fort of Celtic original: 
and that the firſt plan of them ſeems to have been brought from. 
Media, and the Eaſt, through the northern parts of Europe, in 
very early ages of the world: whilſt the Rich buildings of Alfred; 
and of Gundulph, ſeem to have had a ſort of Roman original; and: 
to have had their plans imported; through the Mediterranean ſea, 
by thoſe who viſited Rome, or engaged in Croiſades. An idea 
ſtrongly confirmed, by the reſemblance of the caſtle at Lanceſton 
in Cornwall, to the Capital of Media; and by the reſemblance 
of the caſtle at Rocheſter, to the tower of Antonia at Jeruſa · 
lem, as deſcribed by Joſephus ® : which ſtood at the ſouth eaſt. 
corner of the great area of the fortreſs called. the citadel ; was 
70 cubits (or 112 feet) in height; and was firſt built by Hyr- 
canus, who dwelt in it, as did Ariſtobulus after him; was re- 
built, by Herod ; and was not: only a palace, but a priſon allo, 
wherein St. Paul was confined : a circumſtance which I endea- 
voured to illuſtrate in my former paper. And I cannot but-add- 
here, that it is a curious fact, mentioned by Joſephus, that there 
was a covered way manifeſtly high above the ground, that led. 


* Joſepbus's Antiquities. B. xviii. C. 4. C3. B. xiii. C. 11. $ 2. B. xv. 
C. 8. § 5. C. 11. $4 War, B. i. c. 3. $4 C. 5. $4. C. 21. $i. B. ii. 
GC 15. 56. E. 16. 85. B. Vs C. 4 * \ 2 G LY 8 8. | 
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from the tower vf Antonia to the temple and that when this 
covered way was actually in the hands of affailants, and was 


* 


cut down, and the other parts of the fortreſs were alſo in the 


bands of an enemy, this tower was ſtill defended by thoſe who 


boured; and having endedvourad to trace, in ſome few-reſpe&ts, 


had poſſeſſion of it, till ar laſt they were all taken and ſlaiu “. 

-Having thus, as far as Was in my power, endeavoured to 
do juſtice to the;genius and abilities of our fore- fathers, exerted 
amidſt the diſadvantages and difficulties under which they la- 


the progreſs of arts, and of ſcience; I have only now to wiſh, 
that others may, with ſtill more ſucceſs, purſue this, and 
every various branch of enquiry, till a due and proper venera- 


tion be fully ſecured for whatever was Jaudab/e. amongſt our 
anceſtors; and till the utmoſt poſſible .exertions be kindled, 
amongſt us, to avail-ourſelves of ſuperior -advantages ; and to 


cauſe the increaſe and progreſs of whatever is good in the world, 
to be more rapid, and continually advancing ; inſtead of declin 


ing. I am, * with much reſpect, 
Yours, &c. 
EpwaARD KinG. 


„B. II. C. 17. F. 7. 
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 I'MmosT earneſtly wiſh ſome curious perſon, who has leiſure - 
and opportunity, would undertake to examine, more minute- 
ly, the remains of Britz/5 caſtles. in Wales; and of ancient 
Scottiſh caſtles, in the north; which, when compared with 
i the curious acceunts we have of Pictiſh and Scottiſh Duns, 
would nearly compleat the cham of hiſtory relating to the riſe - . 
and, progreſs of fortified ſtructures in this. Ifland : and mark. 
the way. for further and Kill more curious inveſtigations. 
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An Part the firſt are four Plates; three large and one mull; which maſt be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt ; rr „ 


XXIII by . 4 8 
XXIV 9 ; 
XXV ps . — Js 
1 
In the Sequel are 31 Plates, which are | Plate : page 
numbered as follows : | XXXVII » 4 Ss 126 
" / 


N. B. The firſt four Plates, for the Firſt Part, may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from hs 
others (though partly numbered the fame) by having Vox. IV. of the 3 
GIS them inſtead of Vol. VI. 


P. 84. 1.9, 


P. 84. 1. 18, 


P. 102. I. 1a. 


P. 102. 28, 29. 


P. 108. |. 17. 


P. 2120 b 12. 


P. 112. I. 4. 


P. 145. l. 8. 
P. 145. I. 17. 


P. 145. I. 26. 


E R 1 A. 
Read, by a ſecond gate, and a © orien juft above [V, inſtead of, at (6) b a 
Portcullis 
Read, fair-caſe at (6), inſtead of ſtair-caſe at WR 
Read, tower at (c)y inſtead of tower at (a). 
Read, between (m) and 1M, inſtead of, between (m) and (n), 


After the words, including the <vhole area of all the three rooms beneath, add, and 
lighted by two great windews at (tt). 


After the words, to a ſmall receſs, add, at (5) 


After the words, remarkable for the high archer add, again which the ter 
(a) is placed. 


Read, at (=) inſtead of at (2). 
After the words, bow-qwindow, add, at (B 2). 
Read, 70 the hall at (v), inſtead of to the hall at (y). 


P. 159. l. 26. Read, Redman quartering Aldburgh and . Huddlton, inſtead of Redman 


impaling Hudal/ton, 
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